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PREFACE 

It is strange that the Valley of Kashmir has had so 
, many to tlescribc its hills, its dales and its lakes, its snows 
' and streams and shades, but hardly any to narrate its 
' history or tell the story of what the Valley has given to the 
world. Kalhana’s Riliataranginf, literally, “River of 
Kings,” certainly scans its history in Sanskrit verse from 
the earliest times np to 1149 A.C But, at best, this “River 
of Kings” remained, as it were, the Shah-nUma of Kashmir 
ill the sense of a loose, versified narrative It is to the 
industry and assiduity of the late Sir Aurel Stein that we 
owe the monumental annotated English translation which 
has clarified tlie contents of Kalhaiia’s “Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmir” for the serious student of the early 
history of Kashmir. 

TCalhana’s chronicle was continued in Sanskrit verse till 

1.150 A C. hy Pandit Jonaraja in his Rajdvalr, by his pupil 
rjindit Shrivara in his Jaina-Riljalaraiidinl (ill m 86 A.C ; 
hy Praiyahhatta in his RQjSxmlipal&kQ, till 1512 A.C,; and by 
siiuka in his RBiataraugin^ up to the conquest of Kashmir by 
Akbar in 1586 .A.C., and even a little further till 1596 A.C. 
These versified Sanskrit chronicles are available to the 
English reader in the Klnqs of Kashmira by the late Mr 
Tosesh Chunder Dutt. But this series too is far from 
satisfactory. My own view finds corroboration from the 
remarks of Sir Aurel Stein, when he says : “Jonaraja was a 
scholar of considerable attainments but apparentlv without 
any originality. Shrivara was a slavish imitator of Kalhana. 
The work of Prajyabhatta and Shuka is inferior in 
composition even to Shrivara’s chronicle ” (The Ancieni 
Geography of Kashmir, page 42). 

Besides, the Sanskrit text of Jonaraja used by 
Mr. Dutt, vis., the ' Calcutta edition of 1835, contain- 
ed 980 shlokas, while Dr. Peterson’s Sanskrit text of 
Jonaraja, vis., the Bombay edition of 1896, contains 1334 
shlokas. Moreover, the actual work of Prajyabhatta, en- 
titled RdjWvaUpatShB, has not yet been taken notice of. And 
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Sliuka’s Rajakiraiigini has been mistaken for the joint work 
of Pi-ajyabhatta and Shuka by Mr. Dutt, Dr. relers(,)n and 
Sir Aurcl Stein, obviously on account of the confusion 
caused by the accession of Sultan Fath Shfili thrice to the 
throne of Kashmir. When Shrivara closed his chronicle, 
Fath Shah was ruling’ for the first time. When Shuka 
began his chronicle, Fath Shah was again Sultan. As the 
same ruler was reigning for the second time, the link to 
these three scholars appeared to be continuous. But the 
fact is that the RajavalipatdkS of Pandit Prajyabhalta deals 
svith the intervening period of 25 years, from *1487 to 
T<;i2 AC, when Sultfm Faih Shfib and Sultan Muhammad 
Sluih deposed and succeeded each’ other twice. 

There are several histories in Persian relating to pre- 
Mughul, Mughtil and pnsl-Mughul periods, a few in Urdu 
too, but there is no reli.ahle, up-to-da(e record of Ihe history 
of Kashmir available as a trustworthy guide for stiidenls 
interested in the subject 

Consequently T have made an attempt in this direction. 
Tn view, however, of Sir Aurel Stein’s English translation 
of Kalhana’s chronicle, a standard work on the ancient 
history of Kashmir, and in view of the great learning we 
find in the River of Kings by the late Ranjit Sitaram Pandit 
who brings out noteworthy contributions made during the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Brahmanical periods of the history of 
Kashmir, T have confined my task to e somewhat fuller 
treatment of the miedifeval period, chronicling events, how- 
ever, up to our own times. Rather than give a bare sketch 
of the doings of the kings of Kashmir during the particular 
period under review, it appeared to me to be more important 
to treat the 'subject from the cultural point of view. There- 
fore, though I am presenting a more or less continuou'.s 
I'ecord of the political history of Kashmir from the earliest 
times till our own. some prominence has heen given tn the 
exnosition of Muslim Politv in the Valiev of Kashmir a's 
this interesting and imnortant asncct of the history of 
Kashmir has seldom had any special notice taken of it, 

Kashir. the title^ of this hook, is the name given tn the 
Valley of Kashmir hv the Kashmiri, who calls himself and 
his langnae-e— “TCoshnr ” or 'Kashur.” Tlic use of the 
word Kashmir, as Sir George Crierson points nut in bi 
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Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, page 487, is more 
Hindustani and Iranian than properly Kashmiri. 

The late .Sir Atirel Stein worked at the Rajataranginl 
while he was Registrar of the University of the Panjab. It 
is a coincidence that it fell to my lot to undertake the writ- 
ing of Kashir, styling it Islamic Culture in Kashmir, while I 
was Registrar of the University of Delhi. And now this 
book is for the first time being published, in its present 
form and under its revised title, by the University of the 
Panjab, the old University of Sir Aurel Stein, in two 
volumes like Sir Aurel’s. At this time also, the revised 
edition by Sir Aurel oE his English translation of TCalhana’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir is reported to be under 
publication by the State of Jammu and Kashmir, But 
unfortunately Sir Aurel died in 1043 at Kabul in 
Afghanistan. 

In Chapter T of Kashlr the reader will find a general 
dc.scription of Kashmir and observations on the character 
and condition of the Kashmiris, 

Tn Chapter IT an attempt is made to epitomize the 
history of Kashmir from the earliest times to the advent of 
Islam in the land. The propagation of Islam on account 
of its outstanding mark on the Valley is discussed in 
Chapter ITT. 

. Chapters IV and V deal with the early Muslim rulers 
of the land. These two chapters cover a period of over 260 
vears from 1320 to 1586 A.C., roughly parallel in Indian 
history to the period from the accession of Muhammad 
Tughliiq to about the middle of Akbahs reign, or in English 
history from the reign of Edward IT to nearly the middle of 
that of Elizabeth. Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, who ruled from 
7 3^4 to 1373 A C., was the first Muslim ruler of Kashmir to 
extend his cemiquest to Kabul and KasHghar, and to 'defeat 
the Tam of Sind.^ The greatness of Kashmir reached it« 
zomfh under Zain-ul-'Alndm, popularly known as Bad 
Shah or the ‘Great Sovereign,’ who conquered Tibet and 
the Puniab, and established his kingdom from PursHawar, 
the modern Peshawar, to Sind and Sarhind. His rule ex- 
tending over So years, from 1420 to 1470 A.C. constituted 

1 in its mediaeval days. 

j.. 4 ain-u -Abidin s reign was almost contemporaneous with 
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the limes of the Sayyicl ruler, IChizr Khan’s son, Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dln Mubarak, liis two successors — Muhammad and ‘Ald- 
ud-Din ‘Alam Shah — and Buhlul Lodi. The enlightened 
rule of the Sultan of Kashmir presented a striking contrast 
to the chaos and confusion then prevailing in and around 
Delhi, the centre and symbol of the glory of Hindustan. 

An effort has been made to straighten the puzzle, pre- 
sented by Ka'shmir chronology during the period of the 
later Sultans of Kashmir, by means of coins, inscriptions, 
chronograms and a careful comparison of the records left 
by contemporary Hindu and Muslim chroniclers. 

The conquest of Kashmir by the Mughuls and their 
rule, extending over a period of 164 years, is the subject of 
Chapter VT. ChaiHer VTT treats of Kashmir under the 
Afghfins, who held it for 67 years till tRtq A.C., when. 
Mitslim rule in Kashmir came to a close after lasting for a 
period of about ^oo years. 

A chart of important contemporary events in politics 
and culture in the world, during the period of Muslim rule 
in Kashmir- from 1320 A.C. to iRiq A.C., has been added. 
A glance at this chart will emphasize the importance of a 
viewpoint which, it is hoped, will be at once interesting 
and instructive. Here Volume T of Kashir ends. 

A broad general survey of Lslainic culture in Kashmir 
is given in Chapters VHl, TX and X under the heads: (0 
Letters and Litterateurs in Ka.shmir under Muslim Rule. 
(‘Ij) Arts and Crafts in Kashmir under Muslim Rule, and 
(ih") Civil and Military Organization under Muslim Rule 
in Kashmir. In these Chapters, with' which' Volume TT of 
T^nxhir opens, the reader will find a summary of the import- 
ant influences exercised by th'e impact of MusHni State and 
Society on th'e people -of Kashmir. 

Chapter XT, Kashmir under the Sikhs for 27 year.s from 
tRtO to 18.46. is followed by CHa-pter XTT.The last one, 
Kashmir under Dogra rule, which' carries the narrative 
down to the death of Maharaja Pratap Singh on 23rd 
Steptember, 1925. * . - . 

The system of transliteration adopted is mostly .that 
used m the Cambridge Histor'v of India as far as the 
resources of the press have permitted, while variants. in 
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English spelling are tho'se which are preferred by the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

I must tell the reader beforehand that Kashlr is 
intended as a source-book for workers in the subject, and 
therefore I have not hesitated to quote copiously from 
specialists and eye-witnesses who had an appeal on the point 
concerned. T have abstained from rehashing their obser- 
vations or reproducing their accounts in my owii' words. 

At times verses, couplets and short passages from 
Persian or Urdu have not been translated into Engli.sh. 
They appear in original in Kashlr for their exquisite ex- 
pression in Per.sian or Urdu. In translation “the personal 
idiom, the music of the verse, and the ramification of the 
imagery involved” must necessarily be blurred. A prosaic 
and pedestidan translation is but “an opaciue screen,” and 
consequently has not been attempted, for which the in- 
dulgence of the purely English-knowing reader is cravctl. 

Several '.scholars, friends, acciuaintances and others 
diave read Kashlr here and there, .some complete, some in 
phrts in which they were interested or were specialists. 
Some- read the book to eliminate error in jihrasiiig and 
punctuation. All these are loo numerous to be mentioned 
individually. I am very grateful to them all. 

^ If I have presented this labour of love of mine to the 
University of the Panjab and if the Syndicate of the 
University has accepted it, the stimulus has come mainly 
from the Hon’ble Justice Dr. Din Muhammad, M.A., LL.D., 
Judge, High Court of Judicature Punjab. * 

GHULAM muhypd dTn sOfI. 

Chinar Bagh, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

26th Maghar, 2001 Bikramh 
Sunday, loth December, A.C. 

23rd Zu’l-Hijja, 1363 A.H. 


♦Now (1948) His Excellency the Hon’blc Dr. Din Muhammad, M.A., LL.D., 
Governor, Sind (Pakistan). 
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Aclinowlodlgmcnt for varied assistance—lNitmos uf pi<i'Hou£. 
wlio luwo aaaiatuil raa by typewriting paita or pa-g^'S ^'i' maninoriiit 
for tlie press:— Lieutendnti Ahmad MubyiM Din ^ufi. 
ex-R.l.N'.V.R., Urban Rehabilitation Officer for Hiuil, Ivdracbi, 
formerly Resettlement Advice Offioer, Bombay- Mr. Mmunud 
Mubyi’d Din Sufi, M.A. (Bomb.), Exchange Bank of India & Alnca 
Limited, Karachi. Miss Maimuna Sufi, B.A., B.T. (Ranj.), 81, Nariman 
Road, Karachi. Mr. 'Abdullah Hasan Khan, B. A,, LL. B. (Bomb.), 
Bombay. Mr. Muhammad Sliafi' QuraishI, Panjab University Library , 
Lahore. Mr. G-.K. Reddi, formerly Editor, The Kashmir Times, Amira 
Kadal, Srinagar. Pandit Prithvi Nath Kaul Bami^ai, BA. (Pan].), 
Ra'ls, Kaul Manor, Zainii Kadal, Srinagar. Khwaja Ghulatn Ahmad, 
B. A. (Alig,), LL. B. (Panj,), Residency Road, Srinagar. Mr. Ya'qiib 
Santram, Stenographer, office of the University of Delhi, Mr. Bhagat 
Ram, formerly of the office of the University of Delhi. Miiuhivi 
Muhammad Ilamid-ud-Diii, formerly Accountant, in the same ollico. 
Mr. Muhammad Shafi', Director of Education, 

Jammu & Kaalimir State, Pandit JanklNath, Typist, office of the 
Municipality, Srinagar. 'I'ho Uto Mr. Vuidy.i and Mr. Hapat, Typists, 
ollico of the Bombay University Librai’y, Bombay. Typist to 
Mr. Bahmauji Dublsh, (JolSba, Bombay. Mr. llutim, Stenographor, 
Exohaiigo Bank of India & Africa Ltd., Karachi. Mr. Ohaus Muhapimud 
Khau Lodi, Typist, The 0. <& M, Q. Press, Lahore. 

Mr. G. Mu'In-ud-l)!n, P.A,S., Mr. ‘InayatuUah Khan, P.A.S., 
Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad, P.C.S, (rotd.), deputed thcii Ste- 
nographers for typing portions of Kashtr. 


The stalTb of the (i) Panjab University Library, Lahore, specially 
Mr. Muhammad Shaff Quraishi, Qffii Muhammad Zarif, Maulavl 
‘Abdus Subhuh, Khalifa 'Ahdur Rahman and M. Ghulam Muhammad ; 
{ii) of the University of Bombay, under its enthusiastic Librarian, Dr. 
F.M. Joshi, M. A., Ph,D. (London), his former Assistant, Mr. Bhusle, 
and principally Mr. Saudagar, Mr. Natvekar, Mr. Rogo, Mr. Nayak, Mr. 
Joshi and Mr. Wali Ahmad Kamali ; (m) Sri Pratap Singh Library, 
Srinagar, and the Librarian Mr. J. Sapru, B.A. ; (iv) the Archaeology 
and Research Library, Srinagar, and particularly the Assistant, Khwaja 
Ghulffin Ahmad Mushtaq ; (v) Khan Bahadur Khalifa Mtdiammad 
Asadullah, B.A., when Librarian of the Imperial library, Calcutta, 
promptly answered all references about books, maps, etc., in his 
Library and attended to the dispatoh of books whenever addiegsed. 
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NOTE ON MAPS, PORTRAITS 
AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN "KASHiR” 

The Erontispioco is tlio work of Lady Ohoni'vix Trcncli wiio pvo- 
aontod it to tlie lato Khan SaMb MunsM Sitfii-nd-Diu Ahmad, Mir 
Munshr to tho British Eesidcncy, Srinagar, and was obtainocl for the 
author by Nawwab Miuilii Bakhsh, a.i.E., ca:-Homo Minister, Jammu 
and Kashmir State. 

For the maps of (f ) Ancient Kashmir (n) Anoient Srinagar and 
{in) Patihasapura and tho Confluence of the Vitasta and the Sindhu 
reproduced from the English Translation of Kalhana’s ’RdQalarahgifi 
I am grateful to the lato Sir Aurel Steiu. 

The maps of (1) tho Valley of Kaahmli‘,(2) Baram[ila,(3) Sriniigui‘, 
(4) Tsrar or Ohrar Sharif, (D) the Wulur, (6) Gulmarg, (7) IslaiiiabfKl 
and (8) Jammu and Kashmir State are veprotlimed with the 
permission of tho Surveyor-General of (lie Union of India. 'I'lin 
author is itidebtod to the Survoyor-Gonoral of th(» Union oJ' India 
also Cor waiving all "royalty” charges for the imhUe,ution of those 
eight maps. 

Tho maps of (1) TrauM-Uakiatan Lauds and Localibiea, (2) “India 
at tho time of Siiltan Zain-ul-‘i.bidiu, and (3) Th(' World at the 
time of Sultiiu Zaiu-nl-'Ahidln, were i)]'oparcd under tho author’s 
direction by Pandit Itain Narain Lul, Drawing Master, Now Buglish 
High School, Uoshaiigiibiid, O.P., who also prepared for tlio press 
six Survey of Judia maps, 2 to 7, given above, 

Tho Map of tho extent of Kashmir under Sultan Shihab-ucl-Din 
has been prepared from a modern production. 

Muhammad Husain KashmM’s specimen of calligraphy was 
obtained from Mr. Ashfaq ‘All, cic-Curator, the Museum, Fort, Delhi. 

The portrait of Shailch Nur-ud-Din ilishi was supplied to 
the author by the lato Pandit Anand Kaul Bamzai, caj-Prosideut, 
Srinagar Municipality, and also a second copy by Pandit Bala Kak 
Dar, lletired Wazir-i-Wazarat, Srinagar, who sent his copy through 
the lato Kh'm Sahib Munsbi Siraj-ud-Din Ahmad, MirMuushi, and 
Khan Sahib Kburshid Ahmad, lately Political Assistant, Ladakh. 

Copper Salvers are from the Journal of Indian Art, Volume IV, 
Nos. 33-37, January, 1892. 

The photos of (1) tho tomb of Mir Shams-ud-Dln ‘Iraqi, (2) the 
grave of Sultan /All Shah, (3) the tomb of Abdal Eaiua, (4) the grave 
of Haidar Malik Cbadura, (5) the Mazar-ush-Shu'ara, (6) tho grave of 
Mulla Muhsin Fanl, (7) the tomb of Shaikh Ya‘qab Sarfi, (8) the grave 
ofKhwaja Muhammad A‘zam Didamaifi, and(9) tho tomb of BibiBar'a, 
called nidfvh Msil. the dau<»ht6T-iu-law of Shah T-rainaflnn 
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wore rt|t>wUlly tulci'n for the author l»y [’uv.iul.i Muluuuni.ul Amin 
Um Piimla Uhulfim Ahuviul Mnlijur, 'I’l'ukiiior, i^rloat'.u'. 

The photo of tho grave of Ya‘»iuli Slnili t'h.il, at K'uililuar wua 
aimilarly Hpooittlly taken for the author l>y I’lUitlil Jngmoliau Kuiil, 
formerly of “ Kashmir lilosMoma,” Mrlmiyar, in Nineniher, Ihl’J. 

The portrait of Hnyyid Jfarul-ml-Dln Qmliii witli his sou 
Shah Ahkyar-uil-Dln vaa loproflaeiHl by Mr. Sulm Taj^ore from the 
original in a Pir family of Kialitwur in Novetuber, lllt'J. 

The photo of tho poet ‘Abdul Wahluib Pare was seimretl by 
Khuraja Gfhulaiu Muhyi’d-Din, m.a., (Alig.), Leotiirer in 

Arabic, Gandhr Memorial College, Jammu. 

The portrait of the KaahmTrl poet, Parnuiiuintl, was borrowed 
from Pandit Prein Nfiili Baztiz, h.a., Hclilor, The Ilumtlml, 
SiSnagar. 


Mr. Mohan BliavauanI, Pilmprodui'er of Umuhay, gave me (»') two 
views of&litth Ilauuulau (/<! two viewmif llii‘ Kounlains <if Shivlanirii' 
(M!)iho (krvo of the Jholum (/»’) Um |)al with its olomU O') 
the (Jo.shanilg (i)i) hhitraueu to the Na.shat ((’li) the ( 'lia.Hhma*i- 
Shahl and [viii) eoacao type of Silver .lewellery worn with iieni) bv 
small girls in Kashmir. 

Mulkcaj Harfvl, li.A., Uditor, the lidith'r, %ttuuimi, lent uie 
hia block of the Dogra rulers of KuhIuuIi'. 


Paiulit Baldco Prusluul, .louriialist, .lauiinii, gave me 
Ins photo of the Mugliiil eoin.s found nl, lieliiii'I .lammu, 

Tim Dircetoj -General of Aroluioology in the rnimi of Imliu 

DOrinifciftd tlli'niinh V\v lV4tilinrkiiv.>wl . 



u: -L oulgii, mm hinjj 

oingh aud Gulab biiigli from Um Mnsoum, Fort, Lfiiiore, 

NuMid-Dln iilshi in 
Muhammad Kluvii, governor of the Valley 
rSri fhfrv are inserted with the permission of tlm 

inshore, Mr. Muluuumad isuui'il 

i. a 1^ Musicians’ Band and. the Danoe and (a) A Beauty ,Simt 
inGulmrg Me the work of Pandit Somnath oftoUr i It 
formerly m the “C, & M. Gazette” Ltd., Lahore. " ’ ’ 

tlm Mahamiuad-ud-Dlu fauf/ kindly dlowcd mo 

iriimyau oajuD, aucl (J) the grave of Madyau Sahib. 

onterlg dTsSE?' f 9 before 

to Skardu ( i) Waterfall, (i«) the Apricot 

Professor of Physics, Isla Ja College, lSc. ^ 
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'riio two pluifcuM of llic tJanlitttl-i-‘Alaviyiin, lliuiittclaii, Iran, 
wore obtuiucd for tlio author by fcUo (.'onaul for Irfin in Jiombay, from 
the Ministry of Etlucationj Tran, for wliich tluinks aro duo to him. 

Monaiour A. Soiuouov of tbo Aciidoiny of Scionec^ in TiijikisLiin 
in ytaliiuTbud, kindly took, in August 1917, ibo plioto of tho Mauso- 
loum of Mrr Siiyyid 'All Ilaniadaul (Shall Tlnniadfui) in Kluitlan, 
now called Kolub, in tbo Tajik Soviet Socialist Eqiublio, at tlio 
instance of Professor E. N. Pavlovsky, Moinbro do 1’ Acadeinio 
des Sciences d’ U. It. S. S*, whom I saw at Eombay when he 
visited India for tho Science Congress held at Now Delhi in 
December, 194G. 

The water colour of the saffron field is by Mr. J. Mukerji, 
p. B. s. A. (Loudon), P. I. B. D., (Eng.), then Superintendent, 
Sir Amar Singh Toclm'oal Institute, Srinagar. 

The Afghan Coveruor Sardar ‘Assim Khan's sketch was lent 
to me by Mlrjjil Kamrd-iul-Din H/utiild, formerly Si'crctary, 
Municipality, Srinagar. 

Miyun Muhammad Sa'didlah, M.A., Keeper of the West 1‘imjab 
(iovernnicnt Ueeoi'd.s, seuired permission for me of the Punjab 
Covornmeut for the roproduetion of (/) tho reecapt of Us. 
(Nanak-shahi) for tho transfer of Ka.shmii’ to iMahiivrijil (lulub Singh 
by the rejiresimli.itives of tlie 1C, ml India ('omi>iuiy, anil (ii) tho 
liaiutingof Maliaraja, llaiijit Singh making olieisanee to King Zanuln 
Sliah of Kalml on receiving tho rulersliip of Lahore. 

Tho Ih'oprielor of the Lion Pmss, Lahore, Shaikh ‘.Vhdul Jjatlf, 
was good enough to allow me tho use of his Idoek tif tlie 
pliotograph of SJiailih Muliaiunuul ‘Ahdnllali, who iniiialed (li<‘ 
“ Quit Kashmir ” movement in 1946. 

Tho rojiroduotiou of the Eloatiiig Cardoiis uiul thu Aehabal is 
from the album of Mr. M, A. Jtashid, Under Secretary, Government 
of the West Punjab, Do]jartmout of Public Works, Lahore, by the 
courtesy of Mes.srs. Muharmnad Nazir, B.A. (London), Vice- Principal, 
Central Training College, and Mr. M. A. Dari, m.a., Head Master, 
Central Model School, Lahore. 

I borrowed from Shaikh Muhammad Ilabibiillah, Divisional Audit 
Oilioer, N. W. Ky., bis copy showing a part of the baradan of 
tho Shalamar, Srinagar. 

The house-boat (two photographs) are from Miyan Bashir 
Ahmad, b.a. (Oxon), Barristcr-at-Law, Editor, 7'he IluviUi/dn, Al- 
Manzar, Lawroiuo Jloail, Lahore. The thrid one is from tho 
collcetiou of Sayyid Hamid 'AH, of the Dar-ul-Isha‘at, Punjab, 
llailway Boad, Lahore. 

(1) An oltl Kashmir Carpet in an Iranian design (2) Wood-work 
— a walnut screen, and (3) How Jiand-inado Paper is produced in a 
suburb of Srinagar are from Jammu and Kashmir Informalion for 
J^minry 19‘t7. 



AAA. y lit 


the oUoio6 of Hir Muhaiuiimd fciburH io ihc 

Dodloatiou, 1 am gkd to say, is liy that givat man’s aon, SliaiUi 
Javid Iqbal, M.A., and was brought to m« by Mr. Muhiiuuiuul iShafi*. 
M.A., who was Sir Miihauuniul Iqbrira HrcrMiny, and is now on tin' 
coiiorting stall of the Prd'iHan Tlnu's, li-tlntra, .iiul Ihtwn, Kmaohi. 
The photograph was talcou by the scholarly Hardur Ibni’.io Siuqh 
Shorgil when Hir Muhammad Iqbfd was at I’aris in 

The remuiuiiig photos and porfrail't wciv puu‘h:i'tcd from I In' 
iSuparmtcudent, Arcbacohipy, hltisciim ami Itcscaivli, Srltutnar, and 
a, re reproduced with tlio ])ormiasion of Klian Ihibfulur Mirza da'far 
‘All Khan Aw, m.u.e. then llom" Member, tlis llighiu'.ss’ 
Government, .Tammu and I'Cashmir, 

Caution.— is very difficult lo claim mnph'k' amirary or 
perfect genmneness for the portraits of saints giirn in Kaslur. 
They may, at best, be looM upon as the arlish' nc(iref>t uiipronrh 
to red likenesses. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Tliw Bi1)liograp]iy ia divided into f( ur Hcctiona. Section I 
notes most of tlie known original aourcoa, period by poiiod. Section IT 
gives a list of Manuscripts mostly Persian. So{!tion ITT i.s a list 
of printed books on the snbjoot in Urdu, Poraiuu and ISnglisli. 
Section IV is a list of periodienK relating to Kashmir published in 
and out of tho Valloy. 


Section I 


SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ORIGINAL SOURCES 

The Pre^Islamic Period 

(ihom llic Mnrlmt Times to !II!)-5() 

^1. Kir Mark Aured Stein’s English Translation of Knlliaija’h 
iiitjularaiiqhCi,, VoIh. 1 and 11. (Prom the earliest times to the year 
1100 A.O.). 18th May, 1000. 

[Prench Translation of tho fi<(j(UnKiii(fiiH by M. A. Tj’oyt>i>. Vols. 

Paris, IS'HWi 1 

2. Ifiijntarakfii)).!, The Buga of the Kings of Ivaslunir. 'I’rans- 
latod from tho original Samskrt of Kalhai^a by llaniii, Sltii lliim 
Pandit. 18th July, 193d. 

Note . — Tliero arc brief I'oforencos in Al-Blifml’s Imlia, and in 
Mas'ildi’s Muri^-us-Zakab (Meadows of Gold), translated from 
the Arahie hy Aloys Spreuger, M. D (John Miuray, London, 1841). 
Volume I only is available. 

Also tho French Translation with the Arabic text of the 
Murui-uz-Zalwb by Meynaid aud Couiteille. Vols. 1-9. Paris, 1861, 

The Early Mutlim or the Pre^Mughul Period 

(1160 lo 1686 A.C.) 


The Shah Miris 

(1160 to 1666 A.C.) 

3. Pandit Jonaiaja’s Biycwdli in continuation of Kalhana’s 
R^atarangii^.l (From 1160 to 1469 A.C.) 

4. Pandit yrlvara’s Jaim-Rajaiarawiim (From 1459 to 1486 

A.C.) 





KAMirtn 


U, Prajyabli.iKa’H liiljuntUpuhkK {Ki'oin list* io 

151*2 A.U.) 

(1. Ta'nlch-i-Nadirl by MuIIj Nruliri MK Wnltfii »lurin>( 
ilatj. yhall's toign. llofi'ra'tl to li/ ILiidar Malik (‘luit.lui.i, Kliwaia 
Muhammad A'zam, ami I’lr IliiMin Shah. Al,i> Tu'tUli t-Wiuiu'i- 
Kashnnr by Mullii Aluiuid Kiishnilil, wiittfU at Uintiiuf, ii luit 
itacoablc. 

7. Tu'rlkh-i-Q(ilummi' i~Ka\limlr by Q.i/i Ibrahlin Hon of 
Qa/I Hamid, Mutiuvalll, lCl»iiuiaU-i-i\Iu‘ftll.l, Siimigur. MS. 
Believed to have lieeii written in Fatli Sbilb’s seeoml reign, ti’?., 
1505-1514 A.O. 

8. Ta’rihfi-i-RashW - Ad (Vdi-b), and il/ttA7d««f/* (1511-2) of 
Mu’za Haidar Dfighlat. 

9. TaYikh-i-KiisIm'tr by Sayyid ‘Ali bin Muhammad. Mutn- 
walli, Kbaiiqah'i-Mu'alla, Siinagar. MS. Believed to have been 
written in Mubammucl Shah’s fifth reign, vis., 15:10-1 5117 A.C. 


The Chaks 

(1555 to 158(1 .V.C.) 

30. Ta'iU'h-i-Ktulmilr by Mulla llusnin MS. Holier od 
to have been writlon, cbiriiig (Jhak rule, up to 1580 ,V,('. 


The Mughul Period 

(15.S() A.O. to 1752 A.O.) 


11. Pandit ^uka’a Sainkrit Uhvonide eiiLillctl the Hujtdnu'uiinl. 
(From 1632 to 1596 A.O.). ' ‘ 

12-13. and of Abu’l Fti/.l '.VlIrHiil, 

14. MuntaMiai-ulrTarnnkh by Ilason Bog, MS., written in 
Akbar’s time. 


16. Tabaqdt-i-Alha/n of Bakliahi Ni«am-ud-Dlil Ahmad. 

16. Gulzdr-i-Tbrdhmi or the TaYtlfh-i-Fim/ita. of Miihiumnad 
Qaaim Firishta. 


17. Ma asir-i-'Rah'imi of Mulla ‘Abdul Bd(|I Niluiwandl. 

18. Tueuh-i-Jalidnqin. 


. writtou 1027-30 A II. 1017-20 

A.C., by Ra is-ul-Mulk Haidar Malik Chadura, MS. 

20. BcMrisian-i-SMU, autbor anonymous, but suijuoscd lo 
be Sayyid Muhammad Mahd!, a Shl*a writer, on account of the 

m 1022 A.Tbri613^^ n 



21. Dr. ‘Praucifl lii'ciiier’s Trm'K<i, l()r>(» -OH. Dditod by 
V. A. SmilU, 

22, Mimlnhhab~ul‘TamrVcb bv Nmfi’v.in Kaul ‘Ajh. M»S, 
1122 A.II.-4710 A.O. 

22. NaDMir-iil-AJMCo' by Ibifr’iul-Dtii Almuul (tlidiil, IMS, 
1130 A.Tr.=-l723 A.(', 

2t. ]Vaql‘(it-i-Kashinr or Ta'fU'hA-A'tunu by [vhwajii 
Muhammad AV.am Kaul (?) MvHlaghn Didam.arl, I7‘17 A.f. 

2C. Ga\ihttr-i-‘Alam by Alni’l QivBim Miiluimmad Aslain 
son of Khwiija A'zani Didamari. MS. 

The Afghan Period 

(1752 to 1819 A.C.) 

26. Shdh-nnma-i'KasJmlr by Mullh Ln‘l Muhammad Taupr/, 
Muhammad .Tan flkltui, Mulla Hasan, Muhammad *Ali Khan Matin, 
and Ealimatullah Naoid and others. Prepared under the auspices of 
Raja Sukh -Tiwan Mai, Governor of Kashmir under Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. MS. 1175 A. IT. - 1701 A.C. Professor 0. A. Storey calls 
it the Malhnavd of Alwdl-i-Kmlimir, see his Bio-hibliographioal 
8tiW{/, Section II, k’aHciculuH 3, ])affe (>H2. 

27. firujlt-i-Hiiltdiiiiiii iiv iMir SaMulI.lli Slinb.lbiidt. MS. 1191 
A.II.- 17S0 A.O. 

28. TtCfM'i-Mattkni UhlSijalidlrth Mollit or Tdkiiiik-i-Ta'rU'Ih 
t-/l‘rawt by SlmikliMiblHlflin Mulla Uidayatnllali MiiUu. MS. 1200 
A,1I,«179I A.O. (J. No. 2al>ov«. This author dinl in 120(1 A,tl..a 
1791 A.O. 

29. WiiqdU'Nmini or Nk&m-ul-Waqiii^ by Nizum-ud-Din 
Muhammad Shah Mufti, 12 10 A.I1.=1824 A.C. 

30. George lfor.sior’rt Jomwj fmn' Bengal to Enghuul fper- 
formed in 1783 A.C.]. London, 1808. 

31. Xa'nkh-i-Kashmr by Maulavi Khait-ud-Din. 

32. Lubb-ut-TatearlJch by Baha-ud-Din Khanayari. MS. 1243 
A.TI.=182T A.C. 

33. Shuga^-i-Haidari by Muhammad Haidar, MS, 1256 A.H -= 
1840 A.C. Asfiyyah Library, Hydarabad, Deccan. 

The Sikh Period 

(1819 to 1846 A.C.) 

34. Amur Nath Akbari’s Zafar-naina-i-Rar\gU Bingh. MS. 

36. Ghulam Muhyi’d Din Buti Shah ‘Alavi Qadiri Lndhianavi’s 
Ta'nkh-i-Punjdb. MS. British Museum, Or. 1623, Rieu’s Catalogue, 
Volume III, pp. 963-4. 

36. William Moorcroft’s Traveh in the Pwngab, Ladakh, 
Kashmir, etc,, 1819—25, Vols, J and H. 



*IU TCAStTlH 

37, Pandit ‘Rirliul Kao.iiur’s Ta'nH-i-K^^ihnli' onllod in a 
placrt MulMam)'’Ul~Tamtfiklit in anoUu'v Mdjm'Hl-TiiwnrU'li, and 
in yel. anotlxoi: place MajuhVvt Tituulrlkh, oonmuniet'il in 1201 
A.H.»»183r) A.C. MS. 

3S. Travels in Kctulimir, LmhM anti Isthwhi f.Tiini' tn 
Pooomber, 1835 A.C.] by 0. T. Vigno. Vols. T and fl. 

39. Letters from Tnilia, written during 18'28-1831 A.C.. by 
Victor Jacquemont. 

40. Paron Cliarlos Hiigol’a Trarrh in, Kitshmir (in 18,35 A.C.) 
and the Panjab. 

41. Trax>els in India and Kashmir by P.aTnn von Schiinbcrg. 
(1843-4 A.C.). Vola. T and TI. VoUxnie Tl deals with Kji.slimir. 

^ The Dogra Period 

(From 1846 to the present time.) 

42. Khaldsal-iit-TawdrXIihhj Wxm Saif-nd-Dln Beg, MS. 1247 
A.H.=1867 A.O, 

43. Ta’rWi-i-Kashnlr by Mnlla Muhammad Khnlll 
Marianpuil. MS, 

44. Ta'rlhli-i- Kashmir by Mir ‘A’/AKulliih Qulatuliir, (lnrli\g Uvo 
time of Maharaja Oulilb Singh, 

45. DlwanKirpa R5,m’s (Mair-t-AWindr (1804) m\ (hiliilh 
wlnm (18(jD). 

4(5. Where Three Umpires Meet by Ifl. Ji’. IvnigUt,, ItSO:). 

47. The V alien of Kashmir by Walter 11. Lawronoe, 181)5, 

48. Ta’ rVth-i-Kuahmr, UH., hy Vlr Uasan Shah (1832 '1898) 
of Kliulhama (Bandapor or Bfiudlpur) embraces the lUndiv and 
Muslim periods. Dopo, sited by llio autlioi' at llie Klnlnqfdi-i-Mii'alla, 
Srinagar. 

49. Kashmir-hy Sir Francis Youiighusbaud, Jl)09. 

60. Mtikammal Ta’rVch4-Kashmr by Mnnslii Muliammad-ud- 
Din Fauq, Editor, The KasJmm, Lahore, in 3 Vola., eaubraoea 
Hindu (Vol. I), Muslim (Vol. II), and Dogra Hulo (Vol. III). 1910 
A.O. 

51. t?M?a6 S%7i, 1792-1858, Founder of Kashmir, by Sardar 
K. M. Pani&koi, 1930. 

62. Iwside Koshmir, by Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz b.a., 1941. 

Also— Administration, Census and “Royal Commission” Reports, 
etc. * ’ 


I®’ ^6* 47, 49. 61 

and 62 are xn English. Nos. 8. 4, 6 and 11 are in Sanskrit. No. 60 
18 in Urdu. The rest are m Persian. 


Details of particular editions of 
yrill be found in Section I|.I. 


some of the above ^orks 
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Aidhor Manuscript Language Obtainable from — 

Amaj Nath Akbail Zafar-nd7nah-i~Ranjlt Persian. Panjab University Library Descrip- 

SingTi. tive Catalogue, No. 161, p. 110. 
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A n Mnhyi’d Din sninamed Bnti Shah *Alav5 Qadiri Ludhiyanavi wrote his Ta’rtkh-i-Pa^’jSh in A.H, 1253 

■a..K,. raia at the request of Captain Murray, Resident at Ludhiana, in whose office he was a MunsJn. 
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farEesfc ^ithas to 1277 A.H. (1860 A.C.), Mirza Mnly’id Din, the brother and successor in office of the author, continued 
it, and completed it on the 22Dd October, 1861, at the request of General CourtJand, then recently appointed British 
A^nt in Kashmir. The MS. is No. 234 in the Catalogue of Arabic and Persian MSS. in the University of Edinburgh, 
1923, pp. 199-200. 
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Section III 


LIST OF PUBLISHED WORKS 


Abiazzt, Dake of, & Filippi Karahoram mid Western Jlimalayas, 
(Fillippode) . . 1909. Constable & Co., London, 1912. 

Two Volumes. 

'Abdul Baqi Nibawandi, . . Ma’atJiir-i-Ralmm, wiittcu hi 1025 
Mulla A.H.=1C15 A.C. Part I “The Rulers of 

Kashmir,” pp. 199-265. Published by 
the Royal i^atic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1924, [Persian] 

AbuT Fazl . . A'in-i-Akban, edited by Blochmann, 

Calcutta, 1867. \Petsi<M\ 

Do. . . English Translation, Vol. I 

by H. Blochmann, M.A., 1873, Calcutta. 
Second Edition, revised by Lt.-Col. 
D. 0. Phillott, Calcutta, 1927. 
Vol. II by Colonel H. S. Jatrolt, 
1891, Calcutta. Vol. HI by Colonel 
H. S. Jarrett, 1894, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. 

Do. , . Akhar-nma, edited by Maulavi ‘Abdur 

Rahim, Profossor of Arabic, Calcutta, 
Madrasa, Calcutta. Throe Volumos, 
1877,1879 and 1886. [Persimi } — English 
Translation, Vol. I, II, HI by H, 
Beveridge, I.C.S., Retired. 1902, 1905, 
1939. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Calcutta^ 


Adams,' A. L. 

Akbar Shah Khan of 
Kailbabad 


Wand&rmgs of a NatwaUst in India. 
Edmondstone and Douglas, Edin- 
burgh, 1867. 

Maulam G/wMt— Mulla Tahir Ghm% 
Poet of Kashmir. Publisher— 
Muhammad-ud-Din Fam, Lahore. 
[Urdu] 


‘Ala’ud'Din Muhammad, 
Mufti, son of Mufti Nur- 
ud-Diu (Ghulam Sh5h). 

Al-Blrtui, Abh Raihsu 

Anand Kaul Bhmlzai, . . 
Pandit 


MukJitasar Ta^nhh-i-KasJmlr) Matba* 
Gulsban-i-Rashidi, Lahore, 1301 A H 
Price As. 3. Pp. 48, [Urdu] 

India. Translated by Dr. Edward C. 
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Muhammad-ud-Dln Hnnnfi, Raugat-vl-Abrdr or Tazldm-i-IIazr(il4‘ 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


Zafar Brotlim’.s, 
Zafar Manzil, 

^ 0 ii t a i d 0 
Slieranwiila. 
j Gato, IjalioTO. 

(ii) Maziir-vslh 


Qadirl, M.O.L., Mnulavi 


Do. 


Kashmr. Siraj-ul-Matabi,* Jholuiu, 
1302 A.H.=1883-4 A.C.Pp. 80. [Urdu]. 

Rafiql-mma or Tazkira-i-Hazrat-i- 
Rafiepyyah Ashaiyah. 1303 A.H. 
Victoria Press, Yakki .Darwnza, 
Lahore. Pp. 24. 


Muhyi’d-Din Misldn of 
Serhihed, Kashmir 


Tdnhh4-Kablr. Only one volume 
printed. Suraj Prakash Press, 
Amritsar, 1322. 

Mukhtar Shah Ashal, Hajl, Risdlah dar Fann'i-Shdlbafl. Kuh-i-Nfir 

Press, Lahore, 1887. Pioneer Pross, 
Allahabad, 1896. 


Neve, Earnest P, 


Do, 


N 

Beyond the Pir Panjed : Life among the 
Mountam and Vdleys of Kashmir, 
Church Missionary Society, London. 
1915. 

A Orusader in Kashmir, Seeley, Service 
& po., London, 1928. 
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Wcholls, W. H. 


N — condd. 

Neve, Jfiarnest E. . . Thhigs Seen in Kashmir. Seeley, Service 

& Co., London, 1931. 

Neve, Major AriKiT, Picturesque Kashmir. Sands, Lonrlon, 

E.R.O.S. (Ed.)\KA.M.C. 1900. 

Do. ' Tldrh/ Years in Kashmir. Edward 

Arnold, London, 1 91 3. 

Do. V, \ The Tourists’ Guide lo Kashmir, Ladalh, 
\\ \ '' Sltnrdo, eto. [IStli edition], 1933. The 

Y\\ Civil & Military Gazette Press, 

\ \\ Lahore. [16lh edition, 1938, actually 

\ ^ printed in 1939. 17th edition printed 

\ ^ in 1942]. 

Newall, Lieutenant D\ .1, ^ "A Sketch of the Muhammadan History 
\ ' sof Kashmir.” J. A. S. B„ No. V, 

September, 1854. 

Do. . ‘^omo Aecovmtof the Rishis or Hemits 

\ or Kashmir.” J. A. S, B., November, 
\l870.s^ . 

Do, .. Hiohlands^e^ India. London [1882- 

1887],^l'vVols. 

NichoILs, W. H. . , “ Architecture in Kash- 

mir. ’‘Arclifleol^cnl Survey — Annual 
Reporl^l906-1907v Oovornmciit Print- 
ing, Calcutta, 19[)y. 

Nizam-ud-Dip Ahmad .. Tahaqdt-i-AJcbnn ''•'.^ei'sian]. 1229 

Bakhshi, — IJijri. Edited''!^ B?Te and Hidayat 

^ ^Husain, Tlrrce V^mes. Royal Asia tic 

N, ' Society of Bengal, \Calcutta, 1927-35, 
Section — The Suitmts^ of Kashmir, 
3, pp, 424- 606. 

\ 0 _ 

O’Connor, V. Ci''SMtt The Charm of Kashmir. Longmans, 
_ N. Green & Co., London, 1 920. 

Orlich, Captaitr Lcopolr Kashmir : its Government contrasted with 
von that of MuUan. 2 Volumes. Longman, 

Brown, Green, London, 1845. 

Osborne, Tlic IIoii. W. G. The Court and Camp of Eanjeel Sing. 

Henry Colburn, London, 1810, 

P 

Pandit, Tlanjlt Sita Ram Rdjalarangiiil — The Saga of the Kings of 

Kashmir. Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. 
October, 1935. 

Paniklcar, Sardar K. M, Oulab Singh, 1792 -1858j Pounder of 

Kashmir. Martin Hopkinson Ltd,, 
liondon, 1930. 


O’Connor, V. C/'S^otl^ 
Orlich, Captaitr Lcopolr 


Paniklcar, Sardar K. M, 
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Parbury, Florence 
Petrocokino, A. 

Pirie, P., of Luclmo'W 


Ptinsep, V. C. . . 


P— concIfZ. 

.. The Emerald Set toilh Pearls. 
Simpkin, Morsball, London, 190y. 

. . Three Weeks in a Uousdioal. Longmans, 
London, 1020. 

.. Kashmir, the Land of Stream and 
SoUtudes. Joliu Lane, The Bodley 
Head, London, 1008. 

.. Imperial India, London, 1879. Pp. 
212-49. 


E 


Bashldd, The Ta’iihh-i- 
Eatan Devi (Compiler) , 
& A. K. Ooomaraswamy 
(Translator) 

Eialey. Sir Herborfc Hope . 


Rodgers, C, J. . . 


Do. 


Eothfeld, Otto 
Eoyle, J. Forbes 


See under Haidar DCghlafc. 

Thirty Songs from the Punjab and 
Kashmir. February, 1913. Luzao, Groat 
RusseU Stroot, London. 

The People of hidia. Second Edition, 
edited by W. Crooke, B.A. Thacker 
& 0., London, 1915. 

“The Copper Coins of the Snllans of 
Kashmir.’* J.A.S.B,, Vol. XLYHl, 
Part I, No. 4, 1879. 

“The Square Silver Coins of the SuUhnB 
of Kashmir.” J. A. S. B., Vol, LIV, 
Part X, No. 2, 1885. 

With Pen and Rifle in Kishtmr. Tara- 
porevala Sons, Bombay, 1918. 

Illustrations of the Botany. . . Natural 
Hislory of the Himalayan Mountains 
and of the Flora of Cashmere. 2 Vols, 
Wm. H. Allen Co., London, 1839. 


S 

Sa'adat and Amir .. Hayat-i-Jaund, Pratab Steam Press, 

Srinagar. [Urdu] 

Sa'adab, Mufti Muhammad Baj/an-i-WSqi.‘ An account of the 

Masjid, Srinagar. Muslim Print- 
ing Press, Srinagar. 1361 A.H. 

■* • An Account of Sultan Sikandar and the 

Klianqah-i-Mu‘alla. Sabir Electric 
Press, Uhoie, 1365 A.H. 

At-Tabshlr. An account of Haziat 
Amir-i-Kabir Mir Sayyid ‘Air 
Hamadani. Broca Press, Srinagar, 
1368 A.H. 1939 hJQ. ^ 
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Sa'adafc, Mufti Muhammad Tazkiralu'l-Mutiaqt, An account of the 
Shah BaihaqT Saj^ids. Sabir Electric Press, 

Lahore. 1360 A.H.=1937 A.C. . 

Do. . , . . Mandqib-us-Sdddt. An account of the 

IndrabI Sayyids. Sabir Electric Press, 
Lahore. 1366 A.H. 

Do. .. .. yaflf5ar-*'‘Aj5’i6. An account of Say yid 

Madynn Sahib. Martand Press, 

Shitdnath, Srinagar. 1351 A.H,, 
1933 A.C.=1989 Bikrami. 

Do. . . . . Futuhat4-Rabbdm. Account of the 

‘Ulama’ of Kashmir. Muslim Printing 
Press, Srinagar, 1362 A.H, 

Do. . .. Haldi-i-Yu! Asaf. National Printing 

Press, Srinagar. 

Do. . .. Ilaydt-i-Sarfl. Account of Shaikh 

Ya'qub Sarft. Sabir Electric Press, 
Lahore, 1360 A.H. 

Do; . . . . Bulbul Shall Sahib. An account of 

Sayyid ‘Abdur Rahman. MaqbJll-i»‘Am 
Press, Lahore, 1360 A.H. u 

Do. .. Kaldm-i-‘AU. An account of thc 'Ali i! 

Masjid and Jho’ 'Idgah of^iinsgaLi 
Nashat "Electric Press, Srinagar, | 
1360-1, A.H. 

Muf^ Muhammad Shah Sa'adat's works 
noted above are^n Urdu. 

Saif-ud-Din Pandit Kashmiri, Ta'rlkk-i-JadvaU mausUm ha Miijis' 
Muhammad. ut-Ta’nkh, Khadim-i-Punjab Press, 

Lahore. 

Sahid, Daya Ram, and References to the Bhottas or Bhauttas 
Erancke, A. H. in the Rdjatarahginl. The Indian 

Aniiqmry, Bombay, Vol. 37, July, 
1908, pp. 181-192. 

Sapru, M.A., Arjun Nath .. TheBuiliingof the Jamwu and Kashmir 

Slate— Being the Aoimvement of 
Maharaja ^lab Singh, Government 
Printing, Punjab, Lahore. 1931. 
Price Rs. 3/12 or 6s. 8d, 

Sarkar, Sir Jadu Nath . . H istory ofAurangzeb. Vols. I— V. Sarkar 

& Sons, Calcutta, 1924. 

Do, . . . . The India of Awangteb. Bose Brothers, 

Calcutta, 1910. 
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kiarkiir, Sij' JaUu. NktU . . Studies in Mughal India. Harkiir da 

Sons, CalcttUa, iOld. 

Do. .. .. Mughal Adminislration. Sarkiir & 

Sous, Calcutta, 1924.. 

Sckdnkerg, Tliu Darou Ench Travdi in India ami Kashmir, iluihl 

von. and Blackett, Loudon, 1853. Vols. [ 

& TT. Printed I 13 ’ Scliukc & Co., 13 
Poland Street, London. 

Sedgwick, Major, AV.R.E. . . India /<»' Sale : Kashmir Sold. Printed 

by 11?. Newman & Co., Ld. at the 
Caxton Steam Printing Works, 1 , 
Mission Eow, Calcutta, 1880. Pp. 30. 

Slndiainat All, Indian Secretary The Silcha and Afghans. John MuiTay, 
with the Wade Mission of London, 1847. 

1839 


Shamurt, llai Bahadur Pt. Kashmiri Music. The Zaimna, Cawn- 
Hhiv NanVin. .. pore, November, 191(5. [l/rthtj. 


Do. .. .. Kashmiri Pandit. 1895. .lullundur. 

[Urdu\. 

" Single Barrel ” (?) . . RanMes in Kashmir. The J’ioneer Press, 

Allahabad, 1890. 

Sinhtt, Dr. Saohehidauauda, Kashmir : “ The Plaggmind of Asia,'^ 
D. Litt. A Handbook for Visitor, s to the Happy 

Valley. Bam Nerain Lai, 2 Katra 
Boad, Allahabad, 1942. Also Second 
Edition, Eevised and Enlarged, 1943. 
Sinitli, V. A. .. ..A History of Fine An in India ami 

Ceylon. Oxford, 1911. Also the edition 
iwscd by K. do B. Codrington, 1930. 
Do. .. .. Ahbar the Great Mughal. Oxhrd, 1919. 

SolianLal .. ,. 'Umiat-vl TaimV:h, Lahore. 1888. 

[Persian] 


Stein, M. A. .. 


Do. 


Stein and Grierson 


. . Memoir on Maps illustrating the A iicient 
Ge^raphy of Kashmir. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume 
LXVIII— part I, Extra Number 2 , 
1899. Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, 
1899. Also reproduced on pp. 345-494 
of ^ En^sh Translation of Kalhana’s 
Edjatarahghu, Vol. 11 . 

• • Kalhapa s RdjcU'trahgiM. Two Vpls. 
(also given under Kalhana). Archibald 
Constable & Company Ltd., 
Westminster, 1900. 

.. HMm's Tflies. Jolin Murray, 1919. 
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Stuart, Mi’o. C. M. VilHoi’ii . . Gnfdens nf the Great Mutjhtls (Giu'cleua 

of the Dal Lake and Stuninur Gardena 
of Kashmir, Pp. 153-197). Adam & 
Charles Black, Lonclou, 1913. 

T 

Tahatahar, Jlimshr Ghuliliu . Siijar-ul-Mula'aldkhmii. [Urdu] 

llusaiii Khiiii Lucknow, March 1897. Soo Ghuliim 

“ Husain. 

Tavernier . . . . Travels in India. Translation by Prof. 

V. Ball. 2 Vols. Macmillan, 1889. 

Temple, Sir Hichard, .. Journals kept in IIyderd>ad, Kashmir, 
and Captain Eiohard Sikkim, and Nepal. W.H. Allen & Co., 
Caainac Temple London, 1887. Two Vols. Volume II, 

pages 1-1 60, deals with Kashmir. 

Temple, Sir Eiohard Carnao The Word of Lalla the Prophetess. 

Cambridge University Press, 1924. 
Terra, H. Do uud T. T. . . Studies on the Ice Age in India and 
Paterson. Associated Human Cultures. Carnegic! 

Institution of Washington, 'Washington, 
D.C., Q.S..4., 1939. 

Tyndalo Biscoo, 0. E. . . Kashmir in Sunlight c6 Shade. Seeley, 

Service & Co., Ltd., London, 1922. 

Do. . . . . Fifty Years Against the Stream. The 

History of a School in Kashmir, 1880- 
1930. Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore. 
1930. 

Tbropc, Eobert Kashmir Misgovernymnl. Dedicated 

(without permission) to Her Majesty’s 
Government of India. Wyman Bros. 
Hare Street, Calcutta. 1868, Pp. 74. 
Torrens, Liculcnaut-Colouel Travds in LaMk, Tartary and Kashmir, 
Henry D. Saunders, Otley & Co., London. 

Second Edition, 1863. 

Trade t6 Tour, 1946. Kashmir Guido & Business Directory. 
l’ublishor.s : Einemisry, Srinagar. Printed by Mr. N. K. Eaina at 
The Times Press, Srinagar, Kashmir. Pp. 612. Price Es. 6/-. 

V 

Vigno, G. T. . . . . Travels in Kashmii , Ladak, Iskardo and 

the Himalaya, North of the Panjah. 
Vols. I & II. Henry Colburn, London, 
1842. 

W 

Wade, T. E. . . . . Grammar of the Kashmiri Language. 1888. 

Wadia, Ardaser Sorabjee . . In the Land of LaUa BooJeh. J. M. Dent 

& Sons, Ltd., London and Toronto, 
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KABUlll 
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Wakeflold, G.E.O., C.I.E. ReooUcctions—JjO years in tlio Service of 
Illuatratod by M. G. Andor- India,. Tlie Civil and Military Gazette 
son. Press, Lahore, 1943. 

■Wakefield, M.I),, Dr. W. Tlie Happy Valley. Sampson Low, 

Marston, Scarlo & Rivington, Loudon, 
1879. Pp. 300. 


Ward, Colonel A. E. 


Wardle, Sit Thomas 
Warren, Henry Clarke 

Wilson, Andrew 


Sportsman’s Guide to Kashmir da Ladak. 
Calcutta Central Press Go., Calcutta. 
3rd and Revised Edition, 1887. 120 pp., 
3 maps. 4th Edition, 1896. 

Silk Industries. London, 1884. 

Buddhism in Translations. Harvard 
University Press, 1896. 

The Abode of Snov). William Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
.1876. 


Wilson, n. H. 
Do. 


Workman, E. B. and 
W. H. Workman 
Wright, Belson 


Travels in Ilimalayan Provinces, Murray, 
London, 1841, 

An Essay on the Hindu History of 
Kashmir. The Asiatio liesearohes, 'V'ol. 
XV, Mission Press, Sortlmpur, 1826. 
Ice-bomid, Heights of the Mustagh. 
Constable, London, 1908. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Cdcutta, Volumes H, III. 
Y 


Younghusband, Sir Francis. Kashmir. Adam & Charles 
Painted by Major E, 1909. Reprinted 1917. 
Molyneux. 


Z 


Black. 


Zuhui-ul-Hasan Nazim 
SehSrv!, Qazl. 

Zakaullah, S. U. Maulavl 


Zia-ul-Islam 


Nigdristdn- (‘Kashmir ]Vrdu\. Jayyid 
Barqi Press, Ballimaran, Delhi. A.H. 
1362=A.C. 1933. Es, 2-8-0. 

History of India [Urdu]. Vol. IV, 
pages 1-68. 1897. Also Volume IV, 
pages 77-134 printed at the Institute 
Press, Aligarh, U. P., 1917. 

The Revolution im Kashmir. Pakitsan 
Publishers, P. 0. Box 802, Karachi. 
June 1948. Pp. 141. Price Rs. 6/8/-. 


• ^^ristian years, Dr. 0. Codrington’s Table 

jn A Manual of Musdlman Numis^natios, published by the Royal 
Asiatic Sooirty, Mono^aph. Vol. VII, 1904, has been used. Also 
asa check, Lt.-Colon6l Sir Volseley Haig’s Comparative TMes o 
Muhammadan and Christian Bates, Lozao & Co., London, 1932. 
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Section IV 
PERIODICALS 


Miyan Muhammad ‘Abdullah Quraishi, B.A., known in Kashmiri 
circles as co-author, with the late Munshl Muhammad-ud-Din -Posiiy, 
of the Ta'nhh-i-Aqwam-i-Kmhmlr, Volume III, has kindly prepared 
the following list of Periodicals that have, from time to time, 
discussed the various aspects of life in the Valley of Kashmir and 
of the Kashmiris abroad. This literature is valuable as throwing light, 
from a point of view a little different from that of a book or a manu- 
script on Kashmir, and should bo helpful to the student of latter-day 
history, political, social and cultural, of Kashmir. With certain 
additions and alterations this list is given below : — 

1. The Khmr-Khwdhri-Kashm^. Urdu weekly, published from 
Lahore and edited by Pandit Hargopal Kaul Ktoto during 1882-83. 
Critical of Maharaja Ranbir’s regime. Klmta was exiled by tho 
Maharaja and lived in Lahore for some time. He ventilated his 
grievances through this paper. See page 348 and footnote 2 of 
Kashir, Volume II. 

2. The RavH, Lahore. As above. 

3. The Pvblie Nem, Lahore. As above. 

4. The Ahhbdr-{-‘Am, Lahore. — ^Urdu weekly, established 
in 1881 by Pandit Mukand Ham Guitu, subsequently edited by his 
son Pandit Gopi Nath. It was, later on, converted into a daily. It 
stopped publication some ton years back. 

6. The Murdsala-i-Eash?mr. — An organ of the Kashmiri Pandits, 
published weekly from Lahore during 1880 and 1890. 

6. The Kashmir Prakdsh. — A monthly magazine of Lahore, 
edited by Pandit Mahka Meshar. It began to be issued in 1898 and 
ceased publication in 1901. It worked for the social uplift of the 
Kashmiri Pandits. 

7. The Kashmir Darpan, Allahabad. — ^It was a bi-lingual 
monthly magazine in Urdu and Hindi edited by Pandit (now Sur) 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, M. A., LL. D., dming 1898-1904. Some of its 
files are available in the Kaifl Collection of the Panjab University 
Library, Lahore. 

8. The Shumdll, Rawalpindi. — It appeared from Rawalpindi 
some fifty years ago, and stopped publication after two years. 

9. The GiAshan-i-Kashmlr, Lahore. — An Urdu weekly, edited 
by Maulana Taj-ud-Din Ahmad Taj in 1901. Now defunct. 
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10. The Faiijii-i‘Ji'avlm}, Lfilum'.— An Unlu wet'l<lv, oditiMl 

by l/lio laLo Miiualil Mulnumuiid-ud-DIu Fttuq iluriiiff li. 

tlinuasacd ullaii's h\ ICaalunli' and Jauuuu. Its tiloa iiiss tili 

Messrs. Zafor Brothers, Boolcsellorh, Zafar MaiizitjOulsulo .Shoraiuvula 
Gate, Lahore. 

11. The Kashmn Ga'Me, Lalioio.-Aii Urdu luenlhly, 

ostahlishcd by Chaiitlhrl Jan Muluunnuwl Ganul and ediipd by Munshl 
Muhammad-ud-Dln Fauq during 1901-1001. It worked lor tlie 
social and political awakening of ICasliinlrl Musaliuaus, Its 
flics are available with Chaudhri Allah Bakhsh of Messra. Allah 
Bakhsh Jan Muhammad, Book acilora, ICashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

12. The Kashmiri MaJJmii, Lahore.— An Urdu monthly, 

edited by Khwaja ICamal-ud-Din, b.a., li.b., Muslim Missionary 
for England, and Muiislil Muhammad-ud-Din Faiui during 1905 for 
the social uplift of the Ka-shmicis. 

13. The lOishiilrl Magcnitic, Lalioie.— An Urdu luoiithly, 

established by Mmishi Muliauuuad-ud-Din Fauq iu JOOG. It wiw 
converted into a Avcokly in 1912. it was devoted to the liistorieal, 
social and political movements that ngitateil Uk' mind of the ])i“oj)lti 
of Kashmir in the time of MahM'aja L’rataji Biugh. Its iilos iii'(' itreSL'VV- 
ed by Zafar Brothers, Zufar Manz-il, Oukiilo H!i('mnwfl.ltt Gate, 
Lahore. 

14.. The Aklibdr-i-Kailuiur, Lahore.— Tliis was thi' luuue givou 
to the Kashmm Magazuie by Munshl MTihammiul-u<l-Urn Fauq in 
1912 when converting it into a weekly. It ceased jiublioatiou in 1935. 
It is a mine of information about Ivaslimlr for about a ipuu’tor of a 
century from 1912 to 1935. Its liles are available with Messrs. Zufar 
Brothers, Zafar Manzil, Outside Shcianwala Gale, Lahore. 

15. The Sajlr, Lahore. — ^Urdu monthly of the JOuhiairl 
Pandits, edited by Pandit Lachhmi Naraiii Kaul during 1914-1915. 

IG. The Suhh-i-Kashmlr, Lahore.— Urdu monthly, edited 
by Pandit Lachhmi Niiain Kaul and Pandit Dina Nath M«si iu 1916 
onwards. It was the successor of the Sajlr, Lahore, and a bold caitio 
of Kashmir politics. 

17. The Balidr-i-Kashmlr, Lahore. — ^Bi-liugual, Urdu and 
llindi, monthly of the Kaslimui Pandits’ Association. It was edited, 
feom time to time, by some of the well-known scholars and poets among 
the Kashmm Pandits. It continued till the Partition of India. Some 
of its files are available with Messrs. Zafar Brothers, Zafar Maugiil^ 
Outside Sheranwala Gate, Lahore. 

18. The EaJiq-i’Hindwim, Lahore. — ^An Urdu weekly pub- 
lished duiiag 1885 and 1890-91. It discussed Kashmir affairs. 

19. The A’lna-i-Hind, Lahore. — Urdu weekly, published by 
Babu GhMam Muhammad in the beginning of Mahixaja Pralap 
Singh’s reign against the policy of the Council appointed by the 
British Goveriiment. iu 1 887. 
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20, The Ilanulard-i-Uind, Lfilioro. — ku aubi-PrabSp paper, 
eilibod hy Pandib Sarab Dyfil diiriug iSOl. lb uoudomuod Malitirfija 
i’rabap Siiigli aud supporbcd blio rival party and blie Uouacil. It 
was bbe fli'st paper issued from Britisli India, which was proscribed 
in the State. 

2J. The Rdjjml Qazdla, Lahore. — ^Urdii weekly, established 
by 'fliakar Sukhrain Ghauhau in the beginning of this century. It 
continued till the Partition of India. During this long period, it 
discussed specially the alTah’s of Kaslunir for many years when it was 
edited by Pandit Raj Narain Anmn Dehlavi. 

22. The Kashmir, Amritsar. — Urdu weekly edited by Khwaja 
(jlhulaiii Muhyi’d Din during 1924-1927. 

23. The Kashmiri Musalmdn, Lahore.1 The Daily Imjildb, 

24. The MazlAim-i-Kaahmir, Lahore. i Lahore, 

25. 2'he Maldub-i-Kashmr, Lahore, wrote strong articles 

. against the administra- 
tion of Maharaja Harl yiagh about 1929-31. When its entry into the 
State was bamied, the Kashmin Mwsalmdii was issued. AVhen 
this paper' was also banned in 1931, the Madum-i-Kashniir took 
its place. When this paper was also proscribed in the State, the 
Mahidb-i-Kashmlr took up the work. This paper was also banned. 
The Glauoy Commission and the Reforms following it may bo 
said to be duo to the powerful writings of those papers coupled with 
the Ahrar Movement, the advice and assistance of the Kashmir 
Committee, aud the agitation within the Valley of JCashmir under 
the leadership of Shaikh Muhammad ‘ Abdidlah, Ghaudhri Ghulam 
/Abbas, and others. 

So far, efforts were made from outside for the uplift of the 
people of Kashmir. But now the Kashmiris themselves began to 
issue periodicals from Srinagar, Jammu, Musaffarabad, Punch and 
Mirpm', The following is the list of some of the papers which were 
issued during this period, vis., 1932-1943. These are important in 
respect of current topics and noteworthy events that took place from 
time to time. 

26. The Vutisld, Srinagar. — ^Tho first Urdu weekly issued by 
Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz b.a,, in 1931. After a suspension of many 
years, it has been converted into a Hindi monthly since 1947. 

27. The Saddqat, Srinagar. — ^Urdii daily, published to support 
the movement initiated by Shaikh Muhammad 'Abdullah and his 
associates in 1932-33. It Avas at ouo time edited by Maulavi 
‘Abdur Rahim, m.a., ll.j3., recently city Judge, Srinagar, but now 
in jail. Defunct. 

28. The Daily Hacfigat, Srinagar. — It was a successor of 
the Saddgai, Srinagar, which was beliovefl to be edited by Pandit 
Prem Nath Bazaz, b.a,, under the assumed name of S. Q. Qalandar. 
It ceased publication in 1933-34. 
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29. Tim Martand, Srinagar.— Urdu daily, publiuliorl by tlio 
Sanatan Dliarm Yuvak Sabba siuoo 1931. In tlio boginuing it was 
edited by I’andit Kesbab Bandbu, but till rooontly by Paudit 
Prem Natb Kanab. 

30. The Islam, Srinagar.— Urdu _ bi-wookly, bolonging to 
tbe party of Maulnvi Yusuf Shah Mir Wa'iz. It was started in 1933 
under tbe oditorsbip of Mubammad Amin but did not survive long. 

31. The Kaslmtr4-Jad,id, Srinagar— Urdu daily edited by tbe 
late Munsbi Mubaromad-ud-Din Fcmq during 1933-3d. 

32. Albarq, Srinagar.— Urdu bi-weekly, edited by M. A. Sabir 
during 1935-40. 

33. TheBekdr, Srinagar.— Urdu weekly, brought into being 
by Mr. Sadr-ud-Din MvjcBiid in 1932-33. 

34. The Khalid, Srinagar. — ^Urdu weekly, a sucoessor of tbe 
Bekdr, Srinagar, edited by Mr. Sadr-ud-Din Mi^dhii. It supports tbe 
cause of tbe Jammu & Kashmir ifational Conference. 

36. The nidayat, Srinagar.- Urdu weekly, pubbsbed under 
tbe guidance of Mir Wa'iz Hamadani. 

36. The Kesan, Srinagar. — Leaving the editorship of the 
Daily Martand, Srinagar, Pan^t Koshnb Bandbu issued the weekly 
Kesarl till 1938, when be was imprisoned, and the paper was stopped. 
This paper used to write against Capitalism. 

37. The Desh, Srinagar.— Urdu weekly, a successor of tlio 
weekly Kesarl, Srinagar, edited by Pandit Kosbab Bandbu since 1940. 
It generally advocates Communist ideas. 

38. The Edhbar, Srinagar.- Urdu daily, ostabUsbed by 
M. Gbulam Mubyi’d Din in 1933, now a weekly, edited by Pandit 
Dina Nath Mast. 

39. The Badly Hamdard, Srinagar.— Edited and owned by 
Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, B.A., since 1933. It is a strong supporter of 
Roy’s Radical Domooratio Party, and is anti-' Abdullah politics. It 
is weU-edited and popular among Muslims. Its illustrated weekly 
issues have been informative regarding tbe history, sociology and 
bterature of Kashmir. Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz is now imprisoned 
(1948). 

40. The Daily Khidmat, Srinagar. — ^Being edited since 1939 
by Maulavi Mubammad Sa'id Mas'udi, Maulavi Pazil, lately lecturer 
in Arabic, Prince of Wales College, now (1948) named Gandhi 
Memorial College, Jammu. It is an organ of tbe Jammu & KnjibmiT 
National Conference. It is now edited by Maulavi Gbulam 

Mir, Kasbfi, Maulavi Pazil. 

41. TheBehaJSi Bwnyd. — Urdu organ of tbe Rural Develop- 
ment Departinent, Jammu & Kashmir Government. It is edited 
by Shaikh Gbulam^ Qadir. It is devoted to Dehdt SudMr or rural 
uplift, adult eduoation, and tbe formation of Panehdtiats tbrouebout 
tbeS+"te. 
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42. The Paigham, Srinagat.--Urdu weekly, edited by Quraislii 
Mubammad Yusuf and Nizam-nd-Din Ciisliti, b. a., in 1939-40. 

43. The Ka&kmr Guardian, Srinagar.— Urdu weekly, under 
tbe editorship of Pandit Baldeo Prashad Sharma, b,a., now in 
the State Publicity Department. 

44. The Islah, Srinagar. — Urdu weekly edited by Chaudliri 
‘Abdul Wahid and Maulavi ‘Abdul Ghaffar, Maulavi Fazil, who are 
now refugees in the West Punjab. It has been a strong supporter 
of the Muslim cause and is anti-‘Abdullah. It was started in 1934 
under the auspices of the Ahmadiyya Movement of Qadian, 
East Punjab. 

4B. The VcJtll, Srinagar.— Urdu weekly, published by Pandit, 
Shambu NathKaul since 1935. 

46. The Mahdbir, Srinagar. — ^Hindi weekly, popular among 
Hindu women. 

47. The lUihad-i-Jdgirddrdn, Srinagar.— Urdu weekly started 
by the Jagirdars of the State but was shortlived. 

48. The Swdstaka, Srinagar. — A monthly magazine. 

49. The Kashmir Times, Srinagar. — English weekly, owned 
by Sardar ‘Abdur Rahman Miththa of Bombay, and edited by 
Mr. G.K. Reddi coming from the Madras Presidency. It had to stop 
publication on the recent change of administration in Kashmir. It 
advocated the views of the Communist Party and was anti- 
‘Abdullah. At one time owned by a Kashmiri Pandit, and edited 
by Mr. J. N. Zutshi, b.a., Lt.B., who subsequently edited the Kashmir 
Sentinel. 

60. The Kashmir Chronicle, Srinagar. — English weekly, 
edited by Pandit Gwasha Lai Kaul, b.a., author of A Short History 
of Kashmir. 

61. The Hunm/at, Srinagar — ^Urdu weekly, published by 
Maulavi Yusuf Shah Mir Wa‘iz’s party. It was a successor of tho 
Islam, Srinagar. 

52. The Mirror, Srinagar.— English weekly, owned by Pandit 
Prem Nath Bazaz, b.a. It is now defunct. 

63. The Nur, Srinagar. — ^Urdu weekly, being issued since 
1939 by Mr. M. D. Ntr. 

64. The Banblr, Jammu.— Urdu weekly, began to be 
published in 1923 by Lala Mulk Raj Saraf, b.a. It was subse- 
quently converted into a bi-weeldy. Some of its ‘special numbers’ 
have proved very interesting. It was the first paper in the State. 
See pp. 820-1, Vol. II, of Kashlr. It generally wrote in favour of 
H. H. Government and its high officials, and was genrrally favoured 
by them and was believed to be subsidized. 

55. The Amar, Jammu.— Urdu weekly, representative of 
the Dogras, and the Mahasabhaists, and was edited by Lala Sheo 
Ram Gupta. 
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5(5. The Olnml, Jammu.— Weekly Urdu, w»t.s ediled by Dlwaii 
biotliors. Ill advoc.ntpd moderaU views, tried to iiplifti ihe poor 
and rural pojmlniion and labourers llioii^li the edilorr^ themselves 
wore reported to bo eapitalists. Tn.structive stm'iea imtdiahed in t.bi'. 
paper wove read with groat intere.st. Now it is a daily in Urdu, 

57. The D^h Hmnlc, .Taiumu.— No longer in c\:is(ene.o, 

38. The Siidarshiii, .[.iminu.— \V('okly, writes in r.ivonr of 

Nationalism and Hindu-Muslim unity. 

69. The Dlpak, Jainmn.— Bi-lingual, Hindi and Eirgliah. It 
discusses political affairs in English and social affairs in Hindi. 

60. The Earn Kashmir, Jammu. — Urdu weekly, edited by 
ilr. Muhammad Shaft' Chak in 19.81, Now defunct. 

61. The Pdsbdn, Jammu. — ^Dreiu weekly, .s successor of the 
Earn Kashmir, and a supporter of the policy of the All-Jaminu and 
Kashmir Muslim Oonforenco. It is edited by Mi‘r.ij-ud-Dln Ahmad 
since 1932. He ia now (.Inly 191-8) a refugee in SialkSt. 

G2. The Jiatan, Jammu.— Urdu weekly owned by Lilia Miilk 
llaj Saraf, editor The Eatihlr. It is sanctioned by the Stiiito for use in 
Schools. The Kisdn was also iasnod by Lahl Mnlk llaj Sarfif from 
Jammu nnd ia now defrmet. 

63. The JamMr, Jammu.— Urdu weekly, owned iiml edited by 
‘Abdul Majid Qaiahi. 

64. The KhnrsBd, .Taminu. — ^Urdu weekly, odlloil by Q(n\ 

Shirwani. 

65. The Initishaj, Jammu.- Now defunct. 

66. The Naujawdn, Jainmn.— Urdu weekly issued by 

Munshl Muhammad Husain QJmm in 1933. 

67. T]ie Watam, Jammu. — ^It was a fearless critic. Its security 
was forfeited by the State and it ceased publicntion. It w.ns odiled 
by a patriotic Sikh. 

68. The SdcJigr, Punch.— It is edited hy Ziya-ul-Hasan Ziijh and 
upholds the cause of the Muslims of Punch. 

69. The ParbhdL, Punch. — Its aim was to support the eausp 
of Hindus and Sikhs. It was edited by Lala Dya Nond Kapur. 

70. Al-MujaMd, Punch.— Urdu weekly, edited by Shailch Nabi 
Bokhsh Nizami sinco 1933 ; it is now defunct. 

71. The Afwh, Piinoh. — Urdu weekly published by Hakim 
Sarvan Nath Aftdh since 1937. 

72. The Zamiridar, Muzaffajabad. — A Sikh organ, but soon 
disappeared. 

73. The Tegh or Sixer Babar, MuzafCarabacU — ^Aa above* 

74. The Saddqat, Mirpui,— Published by Lala Gyan Chand. 
It is an advocate of the rights of the Hindns. 
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76. TJie Ilimmat, Mirpur. — waa iasuod by ilie lato Haja 
Mubainmad Akbar, wbo was, in tlio boftiiming, a supporter of tlio 
Muslim Oonforciice, but subsofpicntly cliangod over to tlio Knsliiuir 
National Coufcroucc. 

76. The Jdintl, Urdu weekly, Jammu.— Very ably edited by 
Mr. Allah Kakklia Sdgliir. Well got-up. li’oUowcd the Anjuman-i- 
T.araqqi-i-Uttlu m iis style of writing Urdu. Mr. Siigbir is imprisoned 
now (1947-8). The Jdvid has ceased publication. 

77. Ahlmdn, Jammu.— An Urdu weekly organ of the J. & K, 
Gujar Jat Conference, edited by Chaudhri Muhammad- ud-Din 
BarnalvI. 

78. Kashmr, weeldy, Srinagar. — Edited by Piindit Prom 
Nath. Kanah. Mouthpiece of a party of State’s Peoples. 

79. The Nau-Yug, Urdu daily, Srinagar.— Supports the Kashmii 
National Conference. Edited by Pandit Nand Lai Watal, n.A. ft 
was owned formerly by the Arya Samaj, lluzuri Bagh, Srinagar. 


80. Mention must be made of the 6dsh, the Pratdf and the Lain 
Rul'li, that publish contributions in Kashmiri. For them tho reader 
is referred tu page 401 of Knelw, Volume TT. < 
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KASHIR CHRONOLOGY 

The Pre-Muslim Period oi "j From the earliest times to 
the History of Kashmir ' 


embracing Vedic, Buddh- 
ist and Brahmanical Times 


1320 A.C. 


The Sultans of Kashmir 

beginning with Sultan 
Sadr-ud-Din (Rinchana) 
to Sultan Habib Shah 


The Chaks 


The Mughuls 


The Afghans 


1320 to 1560 A.C. 
or 240 Years. 

[From 1323 to 1338 A.C. 

[ the interval of 15 years is 
taken up by Udayana- 
deva’s and Kota Rani’s 
J rule,] 

, 1560 to 1586 A.C. 

I or 26 Years. 

.. .1586 to 1752 A.C. 

V or 166 Years. 

1752 to 1819 A.C 
or 67 Years. 


The total length of Muslim! + 26 + i66 + 67=499 
Rule in Kashmir J Years. 

The Sikhs 1 1819 to 1846 A.C, 

t or 27 Years. 


The Dogras— From Maha-' 
raja Gulab Singh to 
Maharaja Pratap Singh 
excluding the present 
ruler Maharaja Hari 
Singh. i 


1846 to 1925 A.C. 
or 79 Years. 

In 1946 Dogra rule in 
Kashmir completed its cen- 
tury. 
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Errata— Volume I 

Facsimile, 3rd line, read NaahSit for Nishat. 

Page 15, 2nd line, read IIoMgh&rg&r for HSnigborgor. 

„ 26, below the verses, read l»U£d for J>UU. 

✓ 

„ 35, read the heading as Ea/rhf History, Buddhist and 

Brahmaniml, instead of the Pre-Islamic Porio 1. 

» 37, line 3, in paragraph 3, read Samdhimatnagar for 

S^dhimatnnagar. 

„ 44, line 5, from above, read Shaikhu/pwa for Sheikhupora. 

„ 63, last para, in two places, read 758 for 761. 

„ 66, line 8, from the bottom, read shall for sh II. 

„ 69, read Udaycmadeoa for Udyanadeva in three places 

in the second paragraph ; also on page 128 in pnras. 
first and second ; and pages 129, in paras, first, 
second and third. 

„ 92, No e but e in Nleu and Blochet. Also pp. 164, 

242, and 260 in Bieu. 

„ 112, line 14, from the bottom, read 1494 for 1394. 

J 

„ 124, in yf the pesh has jumped to the next hemistich, 
where it is not required at all. 

,, 136, space is required between by and Sir in the footnote 
No. 2. 

„ 141, line 3, from below, accent on the i in Ohaanl. 

„ 147, the comma, after appraised, is thrown away further than 
it should be. 

„ 171, lines 4 & 21, read Oujarat for dujrat. 

„ 173, footnote No. 4, the / is broken, and the i is to be 
accented i and not i in the name of the book. 

„ 178, line 2, below the inset, read Bad for Bad. 

„ 206, delete the oomma aSber first in line 8 from the bottom. 

„ 207, line 11 from above, read Nazr for Nazar. 

„ 222, read QazVl-quzdt for Qazi-ul-Quzzat. 

„ 221, i in Ahbar% is to be accented, and eo also in jdgir. 

„ 226, Ime 7, from the bottom, I in Iran is wrongfont. 

„ 236, line 2, from the bottom of the text, read 1587 for 1887. 

,, 237, read for in the last hemiatich, 

„ 260, read 1594 for 1694 in the date of Nizam-ud-Din’s 
death, line 18 from above. 

„ 261, lines 6, 7, 8, from above, Kashmir was included in the 
Ssba of Kabul, and not Kabul in Kashmir. 

„ 267, line 19, from the top, the hyphen is superfluous 
between B.A. and P.B. 

„ 263, line 8 from above, read OvgaraR for Grujiati, 

„ 298 Zulfiqar and ZuKaqSr are both permissible, although 
some people vehemently insist on Zulfaqar. 

„ 300, read temper for emper in the last hue of the top 
paragraph. 

„ 312, read in the first line of the Persian couplet 
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Ewata— Volume I (continued) 

Page XXX, the Map of India at the time of Snltan Zain^uh'Abidin 

should face page 170, and not page 169. 
„ xxxi, the order of the illustrations Nos. 62 and 63 may 

be inverted, and pages 244 aiid 246 bo 
presumed instead of 245 in both places. 

„ 28, in the last line in the second paragraph, the Arabic 

word for the undergarment referred to is 

(A1 qutun) or cotton, anglicized 
as acton. 

„ 42, the photograph of Buddhist remains in old Harvan, 

near Srinagar, should have been here, 
i.e., facing page 42, and not facing page 
44. The photograph itself is inverted. 

„ 115, in the coloured portrait of Sayyid Muhammad Parid- 

ud-Bin Qadirl, the young man mth the 
black beard is his son. 

„ 124, in the Gth line of the Urdu couplet, road for y 

„ 134, in the photograph of Sultan Shams-ud-Dln Shah 

Mir facing this page, delete tlie at the 
end of the first lino of the letterpims. 

„ 178, in the 2nd line of the letterpress, read Bad for Bad. 

„ 268, in the 2ncl lino of the first couplet, read oUJa* for 

BIBLIOGRAPHY (addenda, etc.) 

Iviii, at the top, add— 

Imrani, M. R. Paradise under the Shadow of Hell : India’s 
War on Kashmir as seen Non-Muslims 
and Neutral Obseroeirs. In five parts. 
Imperial Printing Works, 61 Railway 
Road, Lahore, September, 1948, pp. 193. 

lix, first line at the top, add a comma after Kak. 

Ixiv, add before the letter R— 

Puri, Dr. G. S., The Fhra of the Karewa Series of 
Department of Kashmir and its Phytogeographical 
Botany and Amities with Ohapters" on the Methods 

Geology, used in Iderdifi^ion. The Indian 

Lucknow Uni- Forester, Dehra Dun, U. P., India, 
versity. March, 1948,Vol. 74 No. 3 pages 105-122 



CHAPTER I 

KASHiR AND THE KOSHUR* 

OR 

Kashmir and the Kashmiri 

Many a writer has attempted to describe Kashmir, 
some even at length, yet Kashmir stiU defies deBcription> 
The praises of Kashmir cannot be contained witliin the 
narrows of language,” said Abu’l Fazl.® And so says Hafiz — 

^ ^ j»r ^ j 

[PortrayiDg the piotuie is like drawing^ a stream of milk — by 
Farhad for his beloved Shirin from the Mount BJsutun.] 

Kashmir, verily an emerald of verdure enclosed in a radiant 
amphitheatre of virgin snow, is such a beautiful country, 
blest with a fertile soil, glorious climate, grand mountains, 
fine livers and lovely lakes, and with such charming fiowers 
and delicious fruits, singing birds and sweet odours, that it 
once enjoyed a great fame as the seat of the original 
paradise of the human race.” « It is, therefore, significant 
to learn from Dr. Terra that Kashmir and the adjoining 
plams contain all the essential data for a study of early ma n 
in Southern Asia, s And it is from Kashmir that the first 
evidence of a Himalayan Ice Ago has been forthcomingrO 
Even though Kashmir may not be the original Paradise, 
it is certamly regarded as one of the most blessed spots 
upon the earth. In fact, it forms an isolated world by itself 
wherem one is inclined to think each spot the most beautiful 
of all, perhaps because each, in some particular, excels the 
rest. The country with which Kashmiris apt to be compar- 
ed, says Sir Francis Younghusband,^ is Switzerland. 


1. In the Kaskimn- language, an inhabitant of Kashmir is oalled 
Hosnur, and so also his language. 

o' English Translation by H. Beveridge, page 828. 

3. In the older soMe of constructing and directing a ditch or canal 
from one poi^ to another. — Murray’s EmgUsh Dietiormy. 

Vol If p^gc World— TJie Times, London, 1907, 

a rf' Associated Human OulMres 

Washington, D. 0., 1939, page 1. 

6. laid., page 1. ^ s a. 

7. Kashmir, Sir Francis Yonughusband, 1917. page 2. 
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Kashmir and Switzerland. 

Switzerland indeed lias many cliarms and a combi- 
nation of lake and mountain scenery, in wliich it excels 
Kashmir, but it is built on a smaller scale, and has not the 
same wide sweep of snow-clad mountains. To Vigne,^ how- 
ever, the glens, glades, forests and streams of Kashmir are 
truly Alpine. Moreover, there is no place whore one can 
see a complete circle of snowy mountains siUTOuuding a 
plain of about 1,900 square miles, everywhere over 6,000 
feet above sea level, of anjdhing like the length— about 
84 miles— and breadth— about 20 to 23 miles — of the 
Kashmir Valley. From snowfield to snowfield, the Valley 
has a width of 25 to 30 miles. The main valleys of 
Switzerland are like the side-valleys of Kashmir. Many 
of the peaks of the uninterrupted wall of Kashmir hills 
out-top Mont Blanc by thousands of feet and far exceed the 
loftiest summits of the Caucasus. There is not behind 
Switzerland what there is at the back of Kashmir, and 
visible in glimpses from the southern side — a j'ogion of 
magnificent momitains surpassing every other in i;ho 
world. On account of its position in the higher 
Himalaya, Kashmir is the Indian Piedmont. 

Kashmir and Greece. 

Poets have sung of beautiful Greece with its purple 
hills and varied contour, its dancing sens and clear blue sky. 
But Kashmir is more beautiful than Greece. Sir Francis 
Yqunghusband^ writes: “It has the same blue sky and 
brilliant sunshine, but its purple hills are on a far grander 
scale, and if it has no sea, it has lake and river, and the still 
more impressive snowy mountains. It has, too, greater 
variety of natural scenery, of field and forest, of rugged 
mountains and open vaUey.” “And to me,” continues 
Younghusband, who has seen both countries, “Kashmir 
seems much ^e more likely to impress by its natural beauty. ’ ’ 
My own visits to Switzerland and Greece confirm Young- 
husband’s observations. Sit Muhammad Iqbal does not 
exaggerate when he says : 

f-t* Ij I-**- if ijtir j kj'* ^ 


1. Travels, by Q. T. Vigne, Loadon, 184:2, Vol. I, pago 289. 

2. Kashmir, paore 133. 
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The Beauty of the l)ah 

It lias liappeuod not infrequently tliat people have 
been unimpressed with the Taj at first sight, but when they 
looked at it closer, they realized the charm of Shah Jahan’s 
‘ dream in marble.’ The same sometimes happens when 
the sceptical visitor goes to Kashmir. Let such a one first 
of all go up the Takht-i-SuIaiman in the early morning. 

till, It j\ j j; ai_l» 


He will feel 'what conversion the Dal immediately brmgs 
about — the sight is grand, too grand for words to describe. 
The water is so clear that the reflections of the surrounding 
mountains are perfect. “ Ohenars and willows, picturesque 
chalets, dark cypresses, blue distance, and snowy mountains 
make a picture hard to equal anywhere.” 

I (j« <ik <£- 

" ■* y 

1 o'l cj** J J j“ ^ S J J * Jl" 

Jf 

" / / - I 

1 (jii tiij (jij 

! t/- d\ \ Jj j; 

(*‘1» ^ ^ a JT 

1 JI4 o^j ^ J 5 - *->4^ iJl 

jAlj — 

• u/ ^ P ^ 

dVaCXJLo iA-*Cl2»>i 


0^* 6\fi J *V* * 

w**»i J* 

' / 

tlil (iT* iJ^j^ *. 


-»«*» j 
y- 


ajl’ Ljt?7 j J.> 

y 
.P 

O^****^^ 

z" 

Ji ^L-jj 


CyM.\ — 

iNdzir and AJiaan were both goveruors of Kashmir, the one imdei 
the Dogras aud the other under the Mughula.l ■» ^ 
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Tlic laic JuBiioo Miyau Mxiluuiimad Sliali Din Hkmi apily 
wisliod : !j» «£_jLr £_ Ji j ^'U 

[Ami dying lot my gtavc l)o on tliu ])iil 1 1 
Tkc sceptic can uo longer remain sceptical ; he must soon lie, 
vanqilishecl hy the graceful charms of the lovely lake. 1 1 is 
not one big sheet of water, but is all the more attractive for 
that reason. Little canals intersect the floating gartlens 
and small islands, while villages aiitl orchards are dotted 
about its banks, which enclose an area of about five miles 
in length and two in breadth. 

l-Jly — 

Pages have been written in praise of the beautiful milky 
waters of Gandarbal,^ the gushmg springs of Achabal,® 
Kukar-nag** and Ver-nag,** the “peculiar neutral tinted” tarn 
of Ceaha-nag® 12,000 feet high up in the lovely Liddar 
valley of which pastoral Pahalgam, ‘The Shejxherd’s 
Village’ (about 60 miles from Srinagar) is a pleasant resort 
(about 7,000 feet above the sea level), the fresli wai-ei* lakes 
of “ sooludod, profound and silent ” Manasbal“ and the 
lily-ombroidered Wular, the heights of Tragabal,’ the glaeioj’ 
valley of Sonamarg, the glen of Gangabal, the charm of 
Gulmarg ‘The Meadow of Mowers,’ andthctranHeeudental 
joys of the deep jade spring that lies below Aflarwat® on thu 


1. The Giiudarbal village, 13 miles from Srinagar, is ou the loft 
b^nk of tie Sind river, a tributary of the Jheliim. 

2. The Aohabal village is about 6 miles south-east of Islanuibad, 

and contains the shrine of Sayyid Bhihab-ud-Din of Baghdad. Aohabal 
is called Sahibabad on account of Jahon Ara Bcgam kn(^ii as 
Begam Sahiba. . 

Kukar-uag spring is a few miles froifi*ycr-nag, the reputed 
soyide'of the river phelum. Vei-nag, the nag or springpf Vor also known as 
Nila-naga derives its name from the pargana of Ver n«>w called Shababad. 

5. ^Gska-nag is the name of the serpent on which the earth is 
believed to stand. 


6. The Manasbal lake about two miles in diameter and considered 
to bo the loveliest of all Kashmir lakes is about 16 miles north-west of 
Srinagar. It is surrounded by majestic hills. Mams refers to a ‘mountain’ 
and bal a lake. Henoe a mountain lake. It is lie deepest lake in the 
Valley with a maximum depth of 12. 8 meters. "The little lake,” wrote 
Andrew Wilson in 1876, “is not much larger than Grasmere .... 
/Jni suggestive of peaoefulneBs and solitude” 

(Tlie Abode of Snow, page 424.) The mins of a fine Mughul garden are 
situated on one of its banks. 


7. Tragabal (with its OhowM and Rest House), 9,160 feet high 
over 10 miles north of Bandipor which is ou the Wular. 

8. Affarwat is a hill above Gulmarg. 


is 
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fringe of the forest, yet words have over proved hopelessly 
inadequate to describe beauties that defy description. 

Sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods and plains, 

Now land, now lake, and banks^ with forest crowned 
Rocks, dens and caves ! 

— Paradise Lost, Book IX, 115-118. 

To AbuT Fazl,® Kashmir is so enchanting as to be 
fittingly called a garden of perpetual spring surrounding a 
citadel terraced to the skies, and deservedly appropriate to 
be either the delight of the worldling or the retired abode of 
the recluso. His brother Faizi says: 

C**- Jjl jtT 4t 


jM jbi Jjb « jfc 






Other Attractions. 


To put it in other words, to the holiday-maker Kashmir 
is the chief garden of Asia. “ For the lover of sport, a wide 
range of game is available. The botanist and zoologist 
have here a great wealth of flora and fauna. The lovely 
glens and the shaded mountain spurs in their picturesque 
settings provide an inexhaustible theme to the genius of the 
poet and a background for the contemplation of the philoso- 
pher. For the linguist, Kashmir with its surroundings has 
a variety of dialects belonging to different branches of the 
human family. For the geologist, it offers an interesting 
study of soils and rocks with chronological data unobtainable 
elsewhere in India . Fox the archseologist, there are numerous 
monuments of different ages and traces of cultural influences 
showing the interplay of civilizations. The scholar has an 
extensive field fox research in systems of (Hindu) philosophy 
peculiar to Kashmir,” and for research in Muslim history, 
culture, poetry and sociology. "The explorer has mysterious 
lands on the boundaries and the lofty mountains to merit 
his attention.”® 


1. The text has * sea and shores.’ 

2. The A’m-i-Ahban, English Translation by Colonel H. S. Jariett, 
Calcutta, 1891, Vol. II, page 348. 

3. The Annual Adminislmlion Report of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State for 1940-41, combining the views of Vigne, Moorcroft, Blphinstone, 
and Sir "Walter Lawrence— page 11. 
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And then — ^living in Kashmiris cheaper than inmost 
other countries of the world. Srinagar, tlie Veni(‘e in the 
lieart of Switzerland, offers fascinating living in gorgeous 
house-boats and gay gondolas. And the countryside and 
the hills have camping grounds for a free and healthy life 
under canvas. Kolj^hai is the Matterhorn of Kashmir 
towering at 17,800 feet in beautiful surroundings of mount- 
ains and glaciers. Lolab reminds one of Scotland and 
Wales. The coniferous forests of Kashmir arc the finest in 
UTorthern India. 

Climate. 

Though the Valley is about 5,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, it is not so cold as might be expected at such 
an altitude, c-l v o-v f/ * lA'i/’ 

[Heat there is, but hot ’tis not; 

Cold there is, but cold ’tis not.] 

The reason is the surrounding high hills, which save the 
Valley from the cold blasts of the north and scoroliing 
winds from thQ south. And yet, as large a variety in 
temperature or humidity can bo obtained in different parts 
of Kashmir as in the whole of Kuropc, from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the North Capo, points out Dr. Arthur 
Neve. From January to the middle of February, tlie mean 
temperature of Srinagar is 36 degree F,, and from July to 
the middle of August, it is 80 degrees ; the extremes in tlio 
shade being, in the first case, 16 to 46 degrees, and in the 
second case 56 to 96 degrees and in some years 98 or 99. 

The climate of the Valley proper until quite the end of 
May is very similar to that of Switzerland. As the summer 
advances, it becomes somewhat relaxing. But the heat 
scarcely, if at all, exceeds that of South Italy. The autumn 
months are the pleasantest in the whole year with clear, 
bright, but fairly cool days. The rainfall is much less than 
thatof any of the other Himalayan hill-stations. At Srinagar 
the yearly amount seldom exceeds 27 inches. At Gulmarg, 
it is very much more, but even then not more than two- 
thirds of that of Murree. For two months, however, even 
fehe lower parts of the Valley are seldom pee from snow, 
which formerly lay, eight inches or a foot deep though not 
■quite so much now. Kashmir is indeed a centre for winter 
sports. According to'Dr. Arthur Neve, the climate of Ka.Hbnni r 
is more suitable than that of England for chest cases.* 

* The Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladakh, Siardo.efc., by Major 
Arthur Neve, R.R.C.S., Edinburgh, R.A.M.C,, 15th edition, revised by 

E. E. Neve, F.R.O.S., page 4. 
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Mara-rS.]. Tlieao terms, Sir Anrel SLoin says, nro derived 
from tlic Sanskrit Kramarajya and Madavarajyfi. Maraj or 
Maraz comprises the districts on both sides of tiio .llielum 
above Srinagar, and Kainraj or Kninraz those below. Abii’l 
Fazl also notes likewise. During Muslim rule, it appears 
that Srinagar was the chief city of Maraj and So])or Iho 
headquarters of Kamraj. 

Area. 

The area of the Valley of Kashmir is 6,131 square miles 
which is over, four times that of the Cochin State (1,418 
sqnare rnfl^igh .almost double that of the Alwar State (3,158), 
bigger than Patiala (6,932), slightly smaller tlian Bhopal 
(6,902), about half the size of Holland (12,682), more than 
half of Turkey in Europe (10,882), and more than one-third 
of Switzerland (16,975). In latitude, Kashmir corresponds to 
Damascus in Syria, to Fez in Morocco and to Souili 
Carolina in the United States of America. 

Though not greatly significant in area, the beauty 
and variability of the Valley arc unique for air, soil and 
picturesque landscape. It is said of the Valley ihat “(W('ry 
hundred feet of its elevation brings some now ])has(' (if 
climate and vegetation, and, in a short ride of thirty miles, 
one can pass from overpowering licat to a climate delight- 
fully cool, or can escape from wearisome wot weather to a 
dry and sunny atmosphere.”^ To the Mughuls it was 
known as “the terrestrial paradise of the Indies,” and 
Jahangir who first brought it into prominence declared— as 
Bernier states*— that ho would rather bo deprived of 
every other province of his mighty empire than lose 
Kashmir. It appears from Badaoni’s account that Akbar 
called Kashmir his Bdgh-i- Khdss^ or his “ Special Garden.” 

Population. 

The population of the Valley of Kashmir, according to 
the census of 1931, was 1,331,771, of which 1,266,274 were 
Muslims, 64,806 were Hindus, 10,257 were Sikhs and the 
rest Christians, Buddhists, Parsis and others. On March 1, 
1941, the total figure for the Valley was 1,464,034. 

f by Walter R. Lawrence, Orfoid University 

Press, 1895, pages 13-14. ^ 

2. Bernier’s Travels, 2nd edition, revised by V. A. Smith 1914 
page 401. ’ * 

Calcutta, 1865, 
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Tlie shape of the Valley is that of an elliptical 
saucerj or more precisely a boot-shaperl howl. From the foot 
of the Kishanganga waicr-shed to the southeast corner 
beyond Islamabad, the floor of the Valley is built of 
little-consolidated lake beds and alluvial soils. The greatest 
portion of this area, which is over 2,000 square miles, 
exhibits silts and sands into which the Jhelum and its 
tributaries have carved a relief of varying character. 

Travellers have commented on the terraces that form 
conspicuous features^ of the Valley. Indeed, without these 
terraces the Valley would be ‘ a forlorn sight.’ “ Their 
green cultivated fields contrast with the bleak, rocky slopes 
and lend to the scenery a definite air of human planning. 
On them villages and smaller towns are nestled again 't the 
talus-strewn valley flanks, protected, as it were, from the 
ravaging spring and summer floods. Temple ruins testify 
to the great antiquity of some of these settlements, which 
date back to the first millennium of our era.” 

Kashmir a Vast Lake in Prehistoric Times ? 

Geological evidence and mythological tradition agree 
that the Valley of Kashmir was once, perhaps a hundred 
million years ago, one vast lake hundreds of feet dup. 
Kashmir legends say that a Calcti manifestation of Qiva 
(one of the gods of the Hindu Triad) called Satl,® 
appeared in the form of water ; this Qakti is also named 
Parvati and the place, where it appeared, came to be known 
as Satisaras, the place where ^akti Sati took the shape of a 
tarn or lake. 

The Legend of the Lake. 

The legend runs that Ka 9 yapa, the grandson of Brahma, 
found, when he reached Jalandhara (Jullundur) in the 
Punjab, on a pilgrimage from the south,that all the country 
to the north-west had been laid waste by a raksas a (demon) 
Jalodbhava (water-born), who lived in the immense Satisiras. 
Distressed at. the havoc caused by Jalodbhava and his imps, 


1. Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associated Human Gultwes 
by Dr. H. De Terra and T. T. Paterson, Washington, D. 0., 1939, 
page 182. 

2. Sati was the daughter of Daksa and the spouse of Qiva. She 
consumed herself in the sacrificial fire of Daksa’s sacrifice, as he refused 
to invite Qiva to take ^is share of the offerings. 
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Kajyapa devoted liimsolf to rcligiouR oxcrciRca, in conscquoiico 
of which, the Hindu Triad , Brahma, Visuu and Qiva , appeared 
to aid him. They found that Indra (the tlumdei’ god) and 
other gods had attempted to anniliilaio the demons on 
several previous occasions and had siiecoodod in destroying 
not a lew, but the majority ol the demons had escaped 
by hiding under water. Visnu, assuming the form of 
Varaha (boar), struck the mountains at Varrihamula (modern 
Baiamula^) with his tail and cut up the reinaiiiing obstacles 
with his teeth. The waters of the lake rushed out,, but 
the demon took refuge in the low ground, where Srinagar 
now stands. He baffled pursuit for a time, but was finally 
caught and crushed to death by the gods. When Jalodhhava 
was destroyed, the smaller demons lost heart, and the 
drained basin gradually became inhabited in summer. In 
winter, however, the people retreated to the drier and 
warmer regions of the south, leaving Kashmir to tiio demons. 
One winter, an aged Brahman remained behind, taking up 
his quarters in a cave. He was seized by the demons and 
carried off to a place now known as Nilanfiga*^ (the Lord 
of Serpents), where he was tin-own into the lake. Ho sank 
to the bottom, but to his amazement ho found it to be roiilly 
a palace in which the king, Nila Naga (Kafyapa’s son), was 


_ 1. BaramulatoTO is situated on both sides of the river Jholum 
which are oonneoted by a bridge. The distance between Baramula 
and Srinagar is 34 miles. The height of the town above sea level is 
6,100 feet. The population of Baramula. according to the census of 193 1, 
was 6,886 of whom 5,839 were Musalmans. In 1941 the population has 
almost doubled and is 12,722. 

Beyond the town, begins the road to Srinagar. This fine road is 
bordered with’ tall, erect, white poplar trees. 

Hu^kapura founded by Huska, a Kushana king, in the second 
century a.o., now reduced to and corrupted into the modern village 
Uskara or (Wuskur), is about two miles to the south-east of the modern 
town. 

2. Nlla-niga (Blue Spring) is an oval sheet of water, about 100 yards 
long 20 yards wide about 40 feet deep, lying in a hollow on the slopes 
of the hills on the south side of the Kashmir Valley, in Gogji Pathar 
village about 4 miles west of Ohrar Sharif which is 20 miles from Srinagar. 
Nila-naga is considered holy by the Hmdus. , Less than 3 miles north- 
west of Nfia-nSiga, the Dddhganga leaves the mountains to enter the 
Earewa Hills . 

Abu’l Pazl wrote ; “ Its waters are exquisitely clear . , . and 
many peiisl^ by fire about its border. Strange to relate, omens are taken 
by its mean'S', A nut is divided into four parts and thro’wn in, and if an 
^d nmbersfiwts, the augury is favourable, if otherwise, the reverse.”— 
English Translation of the A'in-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, page 363. But Stein 
says It refers to the legends of the famous bfilauaga at Varnag 
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jsiiting on liis ihrono. Uo sought aiulionco of this king 
and ]ai(l a complanii boforo liiin of ilio rongli trontniunl. 
wliick be liad received. The king was nionl graoioiw nnd 
gave him tbe Nllctinaia-Purana’^ lor ]n« guklance, aHnuring 
Jiim that, if ho obeyed the precepts of iliat l)Oolc and made 
the offerings therein proscribed, ilic demons would coumo io 
molest him. In the spring, he Was restored to the dry 
land. He carried out liis instructions and imparted them 
to others. The result was that, from tliat time, people 
were able to remain in Kashmir during the winter aiul the 
demons ceased to trouble them. 

Geological Evidence. 

The above story, legendary as it is, corresponds with 
the results of early geological observations. In prehistoric 
times, the basin of Kashmir contained a lake much larger 
lhan that of today. The sanil-stone rock at the western 
corner of the basin, according to these earlier observations, 
seems to have been rent by some cataclysm followed by 
attrition ; and the lake was (lraino<l by the deepening of the 
Jlaraimila gorge, which was tlic result of the alow process 
of erosion l)y water, and which must have taken lunulrcds 
of years to aeconi})lish. At that ])orio(l, the climate was 
so cold, and the winter snows wore so heavy and lasted so 
long, that Ihc country could be inhabited only in sttmmor 
by noina<ls who migrat'd southward in winter. In time, 
however, the climato became temperate, and Kashmir came 
to he the abode of a permanent and prosperous agricultural 
community. These earher observations are, however, now 
contested. 

[The alluvial deposits filling up the basin of Kashmir were held by 
the earlier geologists to have been formed from the waste of the surround" 
ing mountains, and to have been laid down at the bottom of a great lake. 
It has been stated that these deposits once covered the whole Valley 
to a height of one thousand feet above its present level, and that the 
greater portion has been carried away by the Jhelum to the plains of 
the Punjab. The Wular lake which now measures 10 miles in length 
and 5 in breadth, was regarded by Montgomerie as a last relic of the great 

* The Nilamaia or Teachings of the Sage Nila, the chief of the 
Ndgas, is the oldest extant written record which deals with the holy 
legends regarding the origin of Kashmir and its sacred places. Moreover, 
it is one of the main sources of information used by Kalhana when 
writing his Rajatarangi'ei. Kalhana refers to it also as the book of rites 
and festivals piesoribed by Nila for Kashmirians. 

Nihmata, or the Teachings of Nila, Sanskrit text with critical notes, 
edited by Dr, K. De Vrees, — pages xxi. — 161, was published at Leiden 
(Holland) by E. J. Brill in 1936. 
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oxpanao of wal.Pt wliioh onco povoml nil KiiMhiuir. liiil ilii't idt'ii nf a 
RVOiU. prcliistiorio lako 1ms lu'i'ii nlmnilotuHl by Mr. 11.1). Oldlmm Mi. 
Oldham aliiitlind Uio Karcwas or plaliuns ami I ho pra -I'lil liiLca of Ilia 
luishmir viillpy in lOOf), lunl I'liaio (o llio t'om'lii'.ioiiii Ih.il llit' 
nri' of fluviiiiilo anil iinf of laciiatrina ori^'in, and lliiit lliari' iva . ni>vt>i‘ 
at any limo a inatorially l.ivfti'r Into Ilian at llif im'si'iil dnv. ^ .1 SL'ih'h i\f 
the (■feofirn'ph !/ anti Gpohujy of Ihc Uhnahiia Minintiiinh ami Tihit hy Col. 
B.Q. Burrarii and II. II. llnydi'ii, Culeiittii, UHt? t)S, Pint 111, UIP.) 

TJie Name Kashmir. 

The old name SatasaraK \va.s r('])liu'(>il liy Kii-sattura, 
that may ho taken to mean (land) from wliieli vvali'r (Ka) 
has been drained off hy wiinl (Flanhrii). Aeeordinf* to an- 
other interpretation, Kaalmnr is a Prakrit eoiniionnd 
■with its components : has, meaning a channel and mjr, 
meaning a mountain. Kas-mlr could ihus mean a rock 
trough. In its configuration, Kashmir i.s a deep I rough 
(84x20 to 25 iiiilc.s) with rocky widls. This is one theoiy, 

Tlie ’ other theory — ^tluit KaslimTr, or I'CashTr ns 
named by its inluibilants, was so called on accoinit of the 
settlement of a rape of nimt calk'd Kush,' who were ti Hi'inilic 
tribo and founded wliat^’e now I’alletl the cHii's of K!iHh,“ 
Kashfln® and Kashghai"*- has yet to lie )tro]ierly invest i- 

1. dec Sirlmons King’s revised edilion (if I, he Unglisli 'Pransliiliiin 

of Babur’s Mewiom. Vol I, pngelxi. The neei’iiliiiiee of Him I henry wmdd 
lend ns 1.0 discard Hint 'which eonnoets Knith with the Klme!i.s of I he 
Ilimiilaynn hills, and oiieim up ijmleanew field of reseiircli. Kir (h'orge 
Griorson has disouased tlu> origin of Khiirns in his fjngni.'tlip. of 

Jwdia, Vol. IX, Part TV, pages 2-8. One ronjertnre is Hint luotli isUi’e 
same as the Semitic (JusL, Kosh or Kash niul not Hie Aryau-spi'iiking 
Kka9as. 

2. Kash is n town in Bukhara (Kslricl on the trade-route lietwecn 
Saniarq[and and Balkh. Kash is now called Sliahr-i-Siilis or ‘ green linvii ’ 
on account of tho fertility of its surroundings. Sliahr-i-Saha i.s sur- 
lounded hy hills on the north, cast and aouHi. The present town was 
built at the hegmning of the seventh century A.c. 

3. Kashan is a town in the small province of Kashan in Iraq-i- 
‘Ajam, Iran It has a population of 30,000 and is one of tho lioti'st 
towns of Tran, lying in a fertile plain, 90 miles N E, of Isfahan and 150 
miles from Teheran. Tho province is divided into tho two districts of 
‘‘ garm sir ” the warm, and " sard sir ” the e-old. Great quantities of 
silk stuffs from raw material imported from Gilan and copper utunsils 
are manufactured at Kashan, and sent to all parts of Iriin. Kfislian also 
exports rose-'water and is the only place in IrSn where cobalt can bo 
obtained. Jewellery and carpets are also manufactured. At the foot of 
hills, four miles west of the city, are tho beautiful gardens of Fin. 

4. Kashghar is an important city in the district of Kiishgaria in 
the extreme west of China in the proviiioo of Ohinose Turlciatan. At 
gresent, Kashghar consists of two towns, Kuhua Shaht, or ' old city,’ 
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sated. lu tJiat ease, the origin of tlie woi’d Kaslmur from 
Kasii, tlio race, and ‘ir’ a suffix like ‘ an ’ and ‘gliar ’ will 
permit Llio belief that the JCasia Jiegjo and the Kasii Montes 
of Ptolemy, beyond Mount hnaus, woi‘e inhabited by this 
same race of Kash whoso domination at some perioil pro- 
bably extended from Krislighar to Ivaslimii*, in both of 
which they have left their name. 

But the fact is that the name Kashmir is ancient and, 
in the words of Stein, ^ linguistic science can furnish no clue 
to its origin nor even analyse its formation. The earliest 
Chinese reference to Kashmir is dated 541 A.c., which calls 
the Valley Eu-sMh-mi. The name Kashmir has been used 
as the sole designation of the country throughout its known 
history. It has uniformly been apphed both by the 
inhabitants and by foreigners. “We can trace back its 
continued use through an unbroken chain of documents 
for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name 
itself is undoubtedly far more ancient.”® The inhabi- 
tants pronounce it as Kashlr which, according to Stein, 
is the direct phonetic derivative of Kashmir with the 
loss of in. In Kashur or Koslmr — the inhabitant of 
Kasliii' arrd the language of ICashir ,— m replaces i. 

Kashmr made knoim abroad. 

There is no notice in the accounts of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion which can be shown to imply oven a hearsay Icuowlodgo 
of the Kashmir Valley, says Stein.® “ The first authentic 
information concerning Kashmir which appears to have 
reached Europe,” says BaronHiigel,* “was through the Por- 
tuguese, whose religious zeal prompted them to promulgate 
Christianity among the natives ; for we attach little credit 
to the talcs we are told of their king marching to the relief 
of Porus, when he was attacked hy Alexander the Great, 


built iu 1513 A.O., aud Yangi Shalir or ‘new city,’ built in 1838 A.C., 
about 5 miles apart and separated by the Kizil-Su. Kashghai stands 
at the nieotiug-plaoe of several important and ancient routes, and thus 
has considerable strategical, commeroial and social importance. Cultu- 
rally, it is superior to Yarqand. Kashghar manufactures silts, carpets, 
and jewellery and the population is estimated at 62,000. 

1. Sir Aurel Slein’s English Translation of Kalhaija’s Bajatamngi^i 
Vol. II, page 386. 

2. The Ancient Geography oj Kashmir, pages 61-62. 

3. Ibid., p. 8. 

4.. Travels by Baron Charles Eiigel, Loudon, 1846, page 4, 
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aliliouffU tlui liiioi' (»r('ck aiillioi's moiitioii ii (licy 

oallKaKpiiiyrurt, Avliloh woultl aocm It) 1 h) K.ihliDiir. St'Uiiijj; 
a«ulo atioli iiiiHntial'iidory arfoiiiiiN, \\v may rcficaj lliiil lo 
Europe Kashmir was, in a uumisiut., uulciitiwii till tin* 
auhjects of Portiif»ul iirsl Irod ils vailays." .(('roiiic \ii\l('i*, 
aNuvarese of hi{»h birlh, is supposed lo la* llui lirst IhiropiMii 
who ever had the glory or tho (•oiirag(' (o pcuicti’ide lo Ihis 
remote region. Ajiollu'rul the sanie, family, Krancis Xavier, 
“ animated with like fervent zeal to diltuse I he light of 
Christian truth tlu'oughoul the East, luul already gaineil, 
and not rrndesorvcdly, the glorious title of the A])ostle of 
tho Indies.” Jerome Xavier apjreared at the. court of Akhiir 
the Great at Agra and accompanied the Emperor to 
Kashmir. Xavier’s remarks on Kashmir Avere ])ul)lisliecl in 
liis work, Uajus de Rebus Juponicis, Lidicis, etc. (Antwerp, 
1606). 


The next noted traveller who acquaint eil the West Avith 
Kashmir is Francis Bernier, M.J). of the Faculty of Mont- 
pellier, Southern France. Eermor left Eranec iu Itifi't, 
when twonty-Jiiuo, in his desire to sot) the world. In 
1667, during the reign of Shtlh Julian, he came to Sflrat, 
after having hooii to Syria and Egypt, at tlio vciy period 
when Shall Jalihii’s sons Avoro coutontling for the Rlugliul 
throne, and Auraugzib ultiuuitely ascended the throne of 
Delhi. Bernier aiiivcd at Delhi towards tho end of 1 060.- 
“ When in Delhi, as lie liad accidentally lost his ])roj)etty 
and was in a helpless condition, he tried to got soino cm-' 
ploymont.” Having failed iu his attempt, he secured a 
, monthly allowance from tho State Cliarity Fund tlirough the 
intervention of Danishinand Khan, a noble of Aurungisili’s 
court. After twelve years’ abode in India, Bernier returned 
to Franco. He fixed himself at Paris where his Travels wore 
published in 1670. 


Father Desideri, a Jesuit, was tho other important 
Ausitor to Kashmir. His observations on Kaalimir are 
contained in a letter entitled Les Lettres Edijiantes from 
Lhassa in 1716. 


Then, in the year 1783, came George Forster, a civil 
servant in the East India Company’s Presidency of Madras, 
Kashmir had already been annexed to Afghanistan by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. In fact, Timur Shah, the son and successor 
of Ahmad Shah, had been ten years on, tho throne enjoying 
the fruits of his father’s conquests. Azad Khan governed 
Kashmir. , 
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Otlior noted viaitora arc : William Moorcrotfcj G. T. 
Viguo, Baron I-Jiigolj Dr. HouigLcrgor, Victor Jacquomont 
and tlio Baron Brio von Blionborg. All of thoni viaitcil 
Kashmir during Sikli rule. The reader will find brief 
references to these visitors as also relevant extracts from 
their accounts in duo course in the KasJitr. 

The Stone Age in Kashmir. 

Hitherto it has been hold that there was no Stone Age 
in Kashmir. Recent finds, however, of agricultm’al imple- 
ments, a tomahawk, tumuli, standing megaliths and prone 
monoliths, made after careful search at Pandrethan, Takht- 
i-Sulaiman, Veudrahom, Eangyil, Naran Nag and Arhom 
ill Kashmir seem to establish the existence of such an Ago.^ 

The Aborigines as the First Settlers. 

The wide prevalence of Naga-worship before and even 
after the Buddhist period indicates that the first settlers 
in the Kashmir Valley must have been the people, known 
as aborigines, who had spread over the whole of India before 
the advent of the Aryans. Nothing is known as to the 
stage of civihzation these early inhabitants had attained 
when they entered Kashmir. 

The Aryans. 

Then came the wave of Aryan invasion from the 
northwest of India, thougli this is not accepted by 
scholars like Keith. As in the Punjab and Northern India, 
they mixed with the aborigines and formed one people. 
They must have come in numbers large enough to put 
their own racial stamp on the people here. 

An attempt has been made to show that Kashmii* was 
once a Zoroastrian® country, but the references quoted in 
support of this view are more or less of a legendary nature. 

The Jews. 

The physical and ethnic characteristics which so sharjply 
mark ofi the Kashmiri from all surrounding races have 

1. The Stone Age in Kashmir by Mr. G. E. L. Carter, I.O.S. 

The collection of stone imploments on which Mr. Carter has based his 
Note may be seen in the Prince of Wales’ Museum, Bombay. 

See also Dr. Terra’s SvuMes on the loe Age in India, page 2. Dr. Terra 
began the geologic survey of the Kashmir Valley in 1932 a,o. 

2. SirJ. J. Modi, The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX, December 1895, pages 237-248, under 
da’hmere and 4no^«.nt Persian". 
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ulwayH rttriuik olmiirvuui vwilors to tlu* Vnllry, mid Inivi* 
liitl to Hovoi'iil i-t)iij('i‘tiin',s Urt to thi'ii' origin. Oiu’ sucli htroiij# 
(ioujooturo oomuiotn tho Kurthimnn w'illi llu* .Icwh m* lalluir 
Olio of tlio llubiaii' ])oo]i1gh. 

The ‘.rowwli’ oust of fotitui'c of lumiy of llu* iiilwiltitaafh 
o{ KaHluuu* has been noticed l»y .scoivs (d’ luodi'rtt (ravcllcrs. 
Two leading authorities on Kaslmur in it'cciil liiiies, whose 
profound knowledge of the land and its iieojile can liai’dly 
bo questioned, nauK'ly Sir Walter Ijawreiieo and Sir li'raneis 
Younglmsbaud, have admitted the decided ‘Jewish' east of 
faces among men, women and ohiklren. 'J'lie Into Sir Waitin' 
Lawrence says’- that the hooked nose is a prominent feature 
and the prevailing typo is distinetly Hebraic. Sir hh’aueis 
says® that “ here may be seen fine old patrlarclial tyiies, 
just as we picture to ourstdvos the Israelitisli heroes of old. 
Some, indeed, say, though I must admit without imicli 
authority, that these IvasluuTrTs are of the, lost tribes of 

Israel iind ocrtainly, us I have said, Ihc're 

are real Biblical tyjies to be. seen everywhere in Kashuur, 
and ospocially among the upland villages. Here the 
Israelitisli shotihoril tending his lloeks and herds may any 
day bo seen.” Bernier was luirdly loss delinite. lie said” : 
“On entering the kingdom after erossing the I’li'-punjal 
mountaiiiSj inhabitants in the frontier villages struek me 
as rosombling Jews. Their eouiiteiuuuia and manner and 
that indescribable pocnliarity which enables a traveller to 
distinguish the iuliabitants of diflcrent nations, all seemed 
to belong to that ancient jieoplo. You are not to asi'i'ibe 
■what I say to mere fancy, the Jewish apjioarance of tlie-se 
villagers having boon remarked by our Jesuit Ifatliors and 
by several other Europeans, long before 1 visited Kiasliinir.” 

Shah Hamadan, the groat saint, vi.sitcil Kashmir in 
'the fourteenth century A.c. He also named the Valley 
Bagh-i-Sulaimau or the “ Garden of Solomon,”^ seemingly 
Bupportiiig the settlement of Isi'aelites in Kashmir. 

Ahii !^ihan al-Biruni (973 — 1048 A.c.) ‘ accompanied® 
the expedition ’ of Mahmud against Kashmir, probably in 


1. The VaU&j of Kashmir, Oxford Oniveisity Press, 1895, page 318. 

2. Kashmir, Ed. 1917, pages 129-130. 

3. Travels (Smith’s Edition), page 430, 

4. Beale’s Oriental BiograpJiioal Diolionary, page 238. 

5. The Raj,, English Translation by Stein, Vol. 2, page 350. 
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1021 A. a,, tlio oxpcclitiou being xinsuocoflsful on account of 
tlio valorous (lofonce by KaHbmirians and heavy snowfall. 
Al-Rlrtini, however, utilized, every opportunity during his 
long stay at Ghazna and in the Punjab (1017-30) for 
collecting information on Kashmir. Writing more than a 
century before Kalhana, about the inhabitants of Kashmir, 
al-Riruni says^^ : — “ They are particularly anxious about the 
natural strength® of their country, and therefore take always 
much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and 
roads leading into it. In consequence, it is very di£S.cult 
to have any commerce with them. In former times, they 
used to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, 
particularly Jews, but at present do not allow any Hindu 
whom they do not know personally to enter, much less other 
people.” 

The possibility of ‘Jewish’ admixture in Afghan blood 
has been suspected. The researches of Sir George Grierson 
prove that the Kashmiri language belongs to the Dardio, 
and not to the Sanslcrit group, though it must bo admitted 
that Sanskrit has considerably influenced the present 
Kashmiri language. It fa now definitely known that Pushtu 
is a member of the eastern branch of^tlio Iranian family, 
and that Kashmiri too belongs to the Iranian group, or, to 
be more precise, to the Indo-Iranian group. Hence, there 
must bo some afiinity between Pushtu and Kashmiri. 
As already noted, the language as spoken in Kashmir is 
not called Kashmiri by the inhabitants but Koshur and 
the land, Kashir. 

It should, however, be admitted that, beyond al-Biruni’s 
statement, there is no authentic recorded evidence available 
to establish the existence of any largo Jewish or rather 
Hebraic element in Kashmir. 

[Perhaps the following will be read with interest in this connexion : — 

Dr. Jill Cossley Batt, B.A., D.So., authoress and explorer, collaborate 
with Dr. Irvine Baird, says the Montreal Gazette, in meeting mysterious 

1. Al-Biruni’s India — ^English edition by Dr. Edward 0. Saohau 
Vol. I, page 206. 

2. Ahu’l Eazl writes : “ The roads of the country are of such a 
nature that if the ruler get news a few days before of the approach of 
strangers and seize the passes, it would be difficult, or rather impossible, 
for an army adorned with thousands of Rustams to get possession of the 
country.” — The Aibar-nama (English Translation by Beveridge, 1906, 
Vol. II, page 198.) AbuT Fazl, however, could not be expected to foresee 
the invention of the aeroplane in our day I 
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hiplui]) ill till' Iliiiiiilnyafi within ilio honlora of Tihi-t, ilwi'llini' 
ill fiiwrt, ri'fiiiniiit* fharnpti'rwticaof iin aiu-icntoivilisinlioii, to w lumi llu> 
iiiiiiu* of ‘IjOHt Tvilio ’ liiw lioi'u lUtrilmli'd. Tim IomI li'ilin i-i ln-liovctl to 
111' of ('lialili'aii ori''ui. Tliii t hoorit'a of Ihil t iiiul lluinl aiv (‘vpi'i-tcil 
to liooulliiii'il ill n book I'lilitli'il ‘ Tlu' Uoat Trilu'.’ Tin* t'X|itMliiioii of 
Dr. Halt iiiul Dr. Hairil in 1930-31 a.o. wua Hiipiuirli'tl liy tlio I’lioiu 
MiiuHtora of (.'tuiiuln, Aiiatrnlia, Nowfimiidliiiul, iiiul forty-two lending 
lltiliBli iind Ainorii'nu firiiiH. — Kxlrneled from tlio urtiele on the .sulijeet. 
in tho Montreal roproilnml in the liomlmi/ t'hioiiidc, Hoiidmy, 

dated Decorahoi 17, 1933, page 13.] 

The Arabs. 

“ The first rush of Arab invasion in tho Indus Valley 
during the eighth century had carried Muhammadan arms 
at .times close enough to the confines of Kashmir.” But 
no permanent conquest was efl’ected oven in tho Punjab. 
The notices of Muslim gcograpliers like al-Mas‘ud!, nl- 
Qazwini, al-Idrisi are restricted to a brief statement only.^ 

Tho Bambas, living on the right hank of llie tlht'lum, 
in Kaslmnr, however, claim doacent fi'om the BiimlITnmyyu,“ 
a section of whom is stated to have migrated to Bmlnkhsliau, 
stayed thoro for some gomirations, and to liavi' oomo to 
Kashmir with pulcha in 1322 a.O. 

Here roforeneo to a similar ])ooi)lo may ])ovha]m lu'lp 
ns in appreciating tlio claim of tho Bambas. 'Phi' Hussian 
Orientalist of Bombay, Mr. W. Ivanow, furnislica mo with 
the translation of a paragraph from a Kiissian work,*' 
which I should like to reproduce : — “ Arabs : (Census, 
1924.-54,318 individuals). Live as continuous i) 0 ])idation 
in the Bukhara district, and in tho Qat.aqurghan and 
Samarqand districts of tho Samarqancl jirovinee. Ju 
isolated groups live in many other places of the Uzbeg 
and the Turkoman republics, amongst Uzbeg or Tajik 
population, and chiefly occupied in agriculture. Language : — - 
The majority has lost the original language nncl speaks 
Uzbeg, Turkish or Tajild, as the population amongst 
which they live. The Arabs inhabiting a few villages of tho 
Qaraqul ta'luqa of the Bukhara district have preserved 
their original Arabic. In some places they still preserve 


1. The Ancient Geography of Kashmir by Dr. Stein, page 20. 

of India (V 0 I.XV., 1908 Edition, page 
but Banu Umayya appears to bo more probable, 
ine Bambas, however, are now classod as l^jputs. 

3, 4 List of the N (tonalities inhabiting the V.S.8.B.. bv I. I. 
toobm. Leningrad 1927, page 21, para 81. ^ 
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tribal divisions, altliongb tlie majority are already entirely 
assimilated with the population around them. Religion : — 
Sunnis.” 

Tbero is, liowever, a strong admixture of the Indo- 
Aryan type, and the extent of this influence can be gauged 
from the magnitude of the change wrought on the Kashmiri 
language by Sanslcrit. We have reason to assume that, 
even in lEndn times, Kashmir was under foreign rule and 
the reign of those foreign dynasties was accompanied by 
settlements of immigrants of the same nationality, though 
it is not likely that these colonies were extensive. 

It can, therefore, be maintained that the present popu- 
lation of Kashmm is an admixture of aborigines with slight 
‘ Jewish,’ large Iryan and some other foreign elements. So 
much for the origin of the KashmM, Let us turn to his 
character. 

The Character of the Kashmiri. 

That the Kashmiri is essentially mystical and imagi- 
native, those who have known him intimately and studied 
him closely will readily admit. His environment lias made 
him so. Hugo snowy peaks, flowing silvery streams and 
sublime solitudes have induced this frame of mind. The 
cult of Buddha from the third century b. o. to the fourth 
century A.O., viz. for seven hundred years, the teaching 
of the Vedanta, the mysticism of Islam percolating through 
Persian sources have, one after another, found a congenial 
home in Kashmir. The Pandit and the Pir have striven 
hard to make him superstitious as well. The result is that 
mysticism and superstition are now ingrained in the very 
nature of the Kashmiri, In fact, he breathes that very 
atmosphere. He almost fully justifies to this day the obser- 
vations recorded by Mirza Haidar Dughlat about 1550 A.o. 
The Mirza said* that so many heresies have been legitimatized 
in Kashmir that people know nothing of what is lawful 
or unlawful. The so-called ‘ pirs ’ (spiritual guides) and 
‘sufis’ (mystics) are “for over interpreting dreams, displaying 
miracles and obtaining from the unseon, information, regard- 
ing either the future or the past .... consider the 
Holy Law (Shari’at) second in importance to the True ‘Way’ 
(Tariqat) and that, in consequence, the people of the ‘ Way ’ 
have nothing to do with the Holy Law.” The observations 

The Ta*nhhri-^nsh,^l, English Translation by Elias and Ross, 1895, 
page 436, 
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of Mirza Ttaidnv cIoho with llio followinp; jn’iiyor : “ RI.i}' 
tlio Most. Iliyli. (lod (U'foiul all the pia^plc of lahnu (loiu M\ii'h 
niiaforiunca niul calaiuiiioH a« liiis, imd liira liu'in all iiilo 
tin* Imo ])ntli of TijjliU'ouanoaK.” TIk' lu'ad oi siudi a prayer 
m\TRt be equally lolt oven now, and all that teiuLa lo ‘ pir 
paraMi’ or saint- worali ip uuist be* evadicalt'd as (‘ani])lidi'ly 
and as quickly ns may be jmiLdicuble if the Musahnaus of 
Kasliinir ai'O lo mako any real ndvanci' in llic world. 

Wkat a strange contrast does this state of aft’airs present 
to tlie real teachings of Islam whoso Proi>het diselaims 
“every power of wonder-working,” and “ ever vests the 
truth of his divine commission entirely upon his 'I^'aeliings. 
He never resorts to the miraculous to assert his iulliumee 
or to enforce his warnings. lie invariably appeals to the 
familiar phenomena of nature as sigtrs of the divine presence. 
He unswervingly acldresses himself to the inner eonseious- 
noss of man, to his reason and not to his weakness or his 
credulity.”* 

, Tlio imagination of the TCaslunM has giv('n sonu' fhu^ 
poetry to the world, which, however, has never btM'ii fully 
a,pprociatod lor lack of presentation in a sniluble form. In 
intellect, ho is perhaps the siqjerior of any ot.lier Indian 
and is very quick in argxnnont. The comimmest Kashuurl 
* can talk intelligently on most subjects, ami has a gri'at 
aptitude for sarcasm, but, like other artistic peopU>, he is 
emotional and fond of exaggeration,’ lEo is fond of singing 
and song-birds too. Some of llxo songs sung in tlnx j’i(’,B- 
fields are full of poetical thought and the airs are sweet 
and plaintive. Though very loud, voluble and per- 
sistent, the Kashmiri is oxtromoly quiet under calamities 
such as earthquake and cholera. 

' The Kashmiri can turn his hand to anything. Ho is 
an excellent cultivator and a fine gardener, and has a con- 
siderable knowledge of horticulture. He can weave ex- 
cellent woollen cloth and can make first-xato baskets. IIo 
is a fine wood-carver, silver and goldsmith. Ho perfectly 
understands the art of varnishing and is eminently skilful 
in closely imitating the beautiful veins of a certain wood 
by inlaying gold thread. He can build his own house, and 
make his own ropes. In fact, there is scarcely a thing, says 
Lawrence, which he cannot do. As a fine craftsman, he 

* Syed Ameei Ali : The S^rii of Islam, Ohristophers, London, 1922, 

DftffA ■* * * 
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may have a few equals in the world, but probably none 
superior to him. The boatman of Kashmir, says Piric, is as 
clever as the gondolier of Venice, and would emerge safely 
from the riskiest of situations. The Waza is an excellent 
cook and could prepare porliap.s fifty dainty dishes of moat 
alone. His way of serving food, however, loaves much to bo 
desired, though he is modifying his mode of service. That 
the cuisine of the Punjabi has been largely influenced by the 
Waza admits of no question. The Wa'in or Woin or WoM — 
not a distmet class apart — ^is the Bania or the petty trader 
and perliaps occasionally the money-lender. The Kashmiri 
understands his own business, and does not often make 
a bad bargain though sometimes the village Kashmiri would 
be foolish enough to conceal his goods or fruits from the out- 
side visitor. Normally the city vendor in and around Amira 
Kadal has three rates, the cheapest for his own people, the 
dearer for Indian visitors to the Valley and the dearest for 
the European or the American. There may be some logic in 
these rates so far as the Kashmiri vendor is concerned, but 
it is unfair to tlio purchaser who gets the same commodity 
for which he pays the cheap, dear or the dearest rate. 

Conservative the Kashmiri is, but not altogether im- 
pregnable to new ideas. Ho is kind to his wife and children, 
and divorce scandals or cases of immorality among villagers, 
says Younghusband, arc rarely heard of. Ho is hospitable 
and entertains his guests most cheerfully. The Kashmiri is 
neither a murderer nor a marauder, and crimes against person 
or property seldom occur. The Kashmiri’s dog will not bite, 
though it may bark. Even his snakes have no poison except the 
viper in Dachigam raM, etc. His rivers and lakes are free from 
dangerous animals. The Hdpilt, or the bear, the stray wolf, 
the leopard, the panther and the hyena are the only rare 
terrors of his forests. The Kashmiri is no drunkard or opium- 
eater. Except that he is an inveterate snuff-taker, he may 
be said to be remarkably abstemious. “ The Kashmiris, ” 
wrote Bernier, “are celebrated for wit, and considered much 
more intelligent and ingenious than the Indians. In poetry 
and science, they are not inferior to Persians. They are 
also very active and industrious.” The traveller, G. T. Vigne, 
calls the Kashmiri ‘ the Neapolitan of the East.”" But — 

j) ^ jf 


* TraveUf VoL, I page 326. 
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Tlio ICuHlimimurt arc f^ay mul lively people, wilU 
Kti'onfj; pvoiKjmitifis Lo plcuKurc,” wrote (Jeoree Konsler'' in 
1783 A.(J. “ None uve, irioro caffcv in the (uirhuii of wcmIiIi, 
Ixavo more iuvciiiivo rtuiultios in ncrpiirinj; it, or w lio diA iht' 
more modes of luxurious cxpciiKp, When ii Kaslituiri.in, 
oven of tho lowest order, liiula hiiuself in ]>osso.ssiou ol ttni 
sliillmgH, Uo loses 110 time in assembling his [)iirty and, 
launcliing into the lake, Holaces hiiuself till tlic last, 
farthing is spent.” 

In many respects, the Kaslimiri cultivator restunbles 
an Irishman, -says Sir Walter Laivrenco ; he certainly possesses 
the quick wit which is so charactoristic of the Irish, and has 
the same deep-rooted objection to paying rent. There are 
many points of resemblance between Ireland and Ivaslimir. 
Both are small countries which have been subject to tlio rule 
and protection of more powerful nations, and yet have 
never welcomed any change or ini])rov('mi‘nt. liotli the 
KasliniM and tlio Irish love a joke, art' fond of liarinless 
deception, and are masters of good-huinourod blarney. 
Both are kind to thoii' chiklron and to old folk and, eoiil iiuies 
Sir Walter, hoth luive the suine disregard for tlio lirst 
principles of sanitation, though “ the inUM'ior of a KashiuTrt 
hut is probably cleanor tluin that of a similur class of dwolling 
in Ireland.” 

Womm of Kashmir. 

Many an outsider has given his impressions nhoiit the 
women of Kashmir. Two very divergent views, one ex- 
pressed by an Englishman and the otlior hy n Eronchmon, 
are indeed strilsing. Colonel Alexander Dow in his History 
of Hindostan published in 1772 A.c. writes 

" The inhabitants are astonishingly handsome and the 
women especially onchantingly boantiful” (Vol. I, p. 41). 
^d Andrew Wilson refers to the legend of the two angels 
Harut and Marut having been ensnared by the beauty of 
Kashmiri yromso. {The Abode of Snow, p. 420). Victor Jacque- 
mont, a French Naturalist, writes in his Letters from India 
p. 65) ; “ Einow that I have never seen any- 

where such hideous witches as in Cashmere. The female 
race is remarkably ugly.” Eastern poets, on the other 
hand, are one in their appreciation of the beauty of the 
'Women of Kashmir, and a typical case is that of the poet 

* Journey, Vol. II, pages 26-26. 
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Zuhilri who says : — 

^ S 

J''* S <1; 

/ ■ ‘ • / / ' 

Foreign visitors very often err in generalizing before 
they have soon enongh to form an accurate estimate of the 
real state of affairs. Oriental historians of the medieval 
period, and particularly the class amongst them gifted -with 
the art of rhyme, arc notorious for their tendency to exagge- 
rate. The French writer, whom we have quoted above, 
must have been repelled by the dirt which is the lot of some 
classes of the women of Kashmir. In the A'lna'-i-Kashmir 
of the late K. B. Pirzada Muhammad Husain M.A., 

O.I.E., ex-Chief Justice, Kashmir, this fact is accordingly 
brought out in the following lines : — 

S ^J^ liCj j 

^ jf 

Lcji eL. i>* 

^ U'J' ci J** ^«ilt «A- uj* oljj 

U.tf J" C~ (Jt-* l) J J I 

(i»r ^ as. Ij*" 

/ 

lyjt (jjT 1) J ji Al J* Jtjj 

^ Jji ^ L-T 

T ^ o't* 

1^13 < jjj« J Jj jj\ 

" ^ ✓ 

^ Lr ^J^c• 1 ^ ^ ^ J* 1 4), 

** / / 

(jl ^ 0l it* i_)| y J J ^ 

■ ^ ■ / / ' 

t-Sj I jjl I ^ Jlj jj\ 

Once when a Zenana missionary was impelled to say, “ 0 
dear Kashmiri women, why won’t you wash ? ’’ they looked 
at her wondering and replied, “ We have been so oppressed 
that we don’t care to be clean.”* Perhaps this answer 

^Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmir, by Mrs. Ashley Carus- Wilson 
B,A., Sixth Edition, London, 1905, p. 111. 
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cxpluiiH Ulo fin‘t iliiil. ululoi* riiltv iliiriii*> .Vyiaii 

aiul Wklv i‘l«»iivliiu'Hrt invoknl iuiiuisitum ui- aluhirUttn, 
and IhiiH Uio haliit, of inu'U!anUutv.rt n.ia fan-rtl ou ^^l»luon. 

I'orKUM', \vho viaUctl Kii.sliuur In ITs;! \.v., 
likons tlio wuniuii nf Ilia Viillay In Ilia wnmni ol' tlic f.oiitli 
of Franco who aru iiolod lor llioir lii'auly.iiildiii}; (hat women 
of Kaahmu: “ wanld ho callod hriiuettes in llu' smilh of 
Franco or Spain.” To an liidiaii oyo the wonioii ol Kashmir 
aro of a lualco iliffioronl from tUoir own. Kashmiri wonum 
are fairor in complexion, not uncommonly l)liui-o.vod, supple 
and attractive in appearance, as compan'd to tlio wlioat- 
colovnod, hard-honed peusaiit women of the Lhinjfdi, or the 
dark-complexioned womoii of other jiarts of India. The 
Pauditani appears to ho more delicately featured very often, 
but the Musalman-ul is inoin vigorous and seems to possess 
a stronger stamina. Aiiparently one juay consider this to 
bo duo to caste restrictious in one <‘aHe and a wider lieUl iu 
the other. But under identical conditions of life Ihcrc is, 
perhaps, no such diireronce at all, ihouirh a Hl.ale survey. 
years ago, revealed n large incidence of tub^W'nhmis among 
the PandilanTs. The KashmM woman’s large lustrous aiifSh 
dimhn (black oyo) is on a par with tliat of a Turkish, Trilnian 
or Afghan beauty, though Khwaju llfiliz of f^hlraz; singles out 
only Kashmiris and Turks wJion he says iu Ills DT'Wdn •- 


j) 

J U J j'j*" !’*'»• j 

* / V 

J 


It is indeed a oonipliniont from tlie great Hafiz and from 
Zuhiiri, the famous court-poet of BIjapur, that tlio Kashmiri 
should be bracketed with the Turk in the comcliuoss of 
his person, for the Turk is admittedly the handsomest of all 
the races of the Orient. The groat Sa‘di gives but an ex- 
pression to the universal acclamation of the beauty of the 
Turk when he says : — 

J J 

Ai'jIj Cl'S ' j <1 ,y«»- Jjl Jjj 

/ 

There is, however, no doubt that poverty and ignorance and 
the ^ political vicissitudes of this unhappy Valley have 
considerably marred the feminine charm of its womenfolk, 
and made a visitor to the Valley exclaim : — 

"he'jjll f IM J jUl Jf* 

•ifin Oj jA* ^ j* 
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But given the cliancoa of froodom and decent living enjoyed 
by the women of the West, there will bo an entirely difloront 
outlook. And the women of Kashmir would rank amoiigat 
the best of their kind in the world, as some of those gone out 
to live in the Punjab, and the United Provinces, etc., toml 
to show. The health and enlighteumont of the women of 
Rnshiin'r should, therefore, bo of supronio importance in the 
programme of social uplift. Kashmiri children are most 
winsome, wrote Mrs. Ashley Garus-Wilson. Indeed they 
can compare favourably with children in the West in the 
evident innocence of their enchanting charm, but the appall- 
ing illiteracy of the mother and the surrounding squalor 
and poverty will not let them grow up winsome. 

Criticism of the Kashmiri. 

The Kashmiri has boon classed with the Kambuh and the 
Afghan as being a scoundrel in the saying very frequently 
quoted both for amusement and for satire : — 

jj*il Jl I I 1 

(5 .At ^ ® ^ \ 

which in Colonel Torrens’ Trwoels (p. 299) is translated: 

“ Should fate decree a dearth of men, 

Then, friend of mine, bowaro ye 

Of Afghan — Kambuh, scoundrel too, 

But, worst of all, do thou eschew 
That ill-bred knave Kashmiri.” 

Here, too, the Kashmiri is singled out as the worst of 
the three notorious knaves of Northern India 1 A clever 
Kashmiri, however, once turned the tables on his satirist 
stating that this saying really means that all Afghans are 
bad, all Kambuhs are bad too, but it is the ill-bred Kashmiri 
alone, who should bo shunned and not every Kashmiri. 

The average Kashmiri or, in any case, the Hanji or the 
boatman, is considered to be rather prolific. This may be 
due to the usual reason of the poverty of the Kashmiri in 
general. Some, however, believe it is due to river and other 
water containing large quantities of fish, but on that it 
would not be discreet to hazard judgment. It would indeed 
be an interesting investigation. 
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II. 1ms biiiiu uswjrlod tlml lh(» K.i.shmirl "is n (‘im'iinl, 
a liar and a lUi'liy follow.” 



Ho is a oowni’d bocaiiso Ion;:} o|)prt‘Msu)n has iniulo liini so. 
Ills cowardioo is oxtruovdinarj'-. Undor llu* slij^ltiosl Ihn'iit 
of danger, Uio poor stay-ali-lioino Kasliinin lusi* 1 to Iroinhlo 
aud quake, weep aiul howl. Not. very king ago, il. was 
commonly remarked in the riiajfih that a Kaslnniri woiUd 
not dare use a gun, but would ilirow it down in fear iiud 
say that “ it would go oif of itself.” 

V** Jl 

y 

'A.rtli — ■ 

Natives of certain billy tracts in Northern India bave been 
found to bo somewhat cowardly, but those who lia,ve ()l)sr,rv(’.d 
coolies from Kashmir and coolies from othm- hill districts, 
working together in l^imla or Dalhoushi, must liavt^ noticed 
that the KashmM oooKo is docidodly the more cowardly 
though definitely more civil, amd uc.eovding to Aldoiis 
Huxley “wonderfully c.boorful.” In fact., t,hc fonnev very 
often lords it over tho latter, and assigns to Jiiin the dirtier 
or the more irksome part of the job. 

^ Cij jJiji u« jjj 

^ dv" ^ ^ \y> 

OJ* i-jS^ jU| )--• (( j»* 0 

ol* *1-/* jljl'. ^ i3«), JJi" isj-r 

l“j» Ltif OIL Jj'j t-i^l j» jTl 
\ > / ' 

9 

I'jb (jjj.5” ,jM jlsl j L"1 y 

tUo— 

/ 

[Poverty being always pitiably acute, tbo poor can hardly bo blamed 
for leavmg — after the first mild dose of danger — homes where social oondi- 
boM provide them witli,Bo litbe. Truly the dearth of poasessions confers 
acertam freedom too. Here, it is to leave home and hearth 1 — Unknown] 

Though it is so, it seems strange that the Kashmiri 
professional wrestler should be the terror of his 
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opponents in the ahjiarcis or wrestling pits of India. No 
doubt, therefore, that 'VV^illiain Moorcroft^ should liavo said, 
about 1820 A.C., tlrat amongst the peasaiitry aro found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have 
served for models of the Farnosan Hercules.® The Kashmiri 
is indeed a bundle of contradictions. 

Again, “ he is a liar because of tho peculiar system of 
government which encouraged a most elaborate scheme of 
espionage.” And in the words of Sir W. H. Beveridge, 
“in a land, on which terror has once lain like a poisonous 
mist, truth does not grow easily.” Cowardice and lying 
have, in turn, bred in him envy and malice, self-praise 
(ihehun), and condemnation of others. There is an apparent 
lack of sympathy though a good deal of lip-service. Like 
the lower type Anglo-Indian who often uses the curse 
‘bloody ’or the &itisher who repeats ‘damn it,’ the 
Kashmiri curses by invoking ‘ tapail ’ and ‘ tdwm* 'Truth' 
and ‘ zaharbdd ’ are frequently on the lips of women, 
as the Punjabi women use sudh and siydpa. Again, tho 
Kashmiri plays havoc with his oaths. BuYad-i-Qur’an ho 
would repeat fifty times a day, like tho lower class Lahauri 
or any such Punjabi who has abuse on tho tip of his tongue. 

Pessimism, want of education and poverty have made 
the Kashmiri dirty. 

/ V /A 

— ■ 

To my mind, his dirtiness is the cause of his degradation 
in the eyes of an outsider. Aldous Huxley goes to the 
length of saying that the Kashmiri has a genius for filthiness. 
A regular jihad (crusade) against his dirty habits is the one 
imperative necessity, though it must be remarked, in passing, 
that this habit of dirtiness is shared, in some cases, by the 
European in his own native land, whore he puts on clean 
clothes but does not keep the body equally clean, and dreads 
the bath either from the expense involved or the severity 
of the chmate to which he finds himself, like the Kashmiri, 
exposed. Such a European is not ashamed to call the 

1. Travels, Vol. n, p. 128. 

2. Tho Farnese Hercules is a marble statue of tho first oontury 
B.O., and represents Hercules with exaggerated muscles. The statue 
was in the Farnese palace. ' Farnese is the name of an Italian ducal house, 
the ruling dynasty of Parma, Italy, in the 15th to 17th centuries o. 



KASlltli 

R.islmui'i ihali nUil«lii‘ branU'd tlis‘;iai'i' In llu* human 
vaa‘.”i 

“ Aiul ilo not. silent' ill, the l.iek of .saiiilal Inn. I'e- 
niember tlu* Cliiiiese tire (lespenilely pnnr ami ha\(' almiily 
fuilYmml terribly in this War." This is the iitlviee. ennliiiuetl 
in Iho luuidbook for Aineriean Iruolisin (.'liinii in Feliriiary, 
Ib-ttb Blimdd live hi«b-browi'd [nreieuer foi'jjrel it when 
iiitioting llu'. tU’speridely poor Kashmiri '! 

This typo of Westornor who despises the Kashmiri 
should I'omcnibor that ho too, at ono timt>, ovoked sueli 
remarks and was the huil of similar ridicule from the. Kuster- 
nor. " To these Saracens wo are iiidoblod for many of our 
comforts, lloligiously cleanly, it was not possible for them 
to clothe themselves according to the fashion of tho natives 
of Europe, in a garment nnehiingeil till it drojiped to iiioees 
of itself, a loathsome, mass of vermin, stem'll and rags [like 
tho humble Halo’s head cover ?]. Tlu'y taught, us the uso 
of tho ol’ton-ehangod and oftei^waslieii imdorgarimmt of 
liuon and cotton, which still ]mH.seH atuong ladies uudor 
its old Arabic iiaiiio.”** 

It is, bowover, an undoniuhlo fact that imieh of tlm evil 
reputation of tlio KasImiM in tho oyes of Urn visitor to j.ho 
Valley is duo to tlio contact of tho latti'i' mostly with tho 
low class KushnnvJ, tho llanjl or tho boatman and tho 
hawkei', and in some cases the. half-educated Kashmir! I’andit 
who has boon acting as a Balni or MiimhT, or t.utor to tlic 
visitor from tho West, and who according to Aldons Huxley 
has more than Spanish objection to manual labour. Anil, 
therefore, most of tho u,sual criticism of the eharauter of the 
Kashmiri is unjust and unjustified. The common Kashmiri 
provokes laughter at his accents in Urdu and is thus a source 

1. Magic Ladahhhj Major M. L, A. Gomperlz, — Scoly, Sotvioo 
& Co., Limited, London, 1928, page 26,— repeating TS. P. Knight, author 
ol Where Three Empires Meet, Longman'^, London, 1893, p. 111. Tho 
poor Kashmiri is, at least, innocent of crime like that referred to by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Osburn, D.S.O. — “ Not long ago it was stated 
that thirty per cent, of all oases in whidi young English girls had 
been seduced Wore cases of incest botwoou father and daughter.” — Must 
Englard Lose India ? Alfred A. Knopf, London, 1030, scooud edition 
June 1930, page 106, linos 16-19. 

2. A History of the Intelieotwl Daoelopment of Europe by John 
William Draper, M.D.,LL.D., Professor of the University of Now York. 
Two Volumes. Revised Edition. George Bell, Loudon, 1875. Volume II, 
pp. 33-34. 
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of raorriment to the, oiitaidor. Tlin accent in Engliali too is 
slightly peculiar. 

The Future. 

To sum up, it may be said; “though superstition has 
made the average stay-at-home Kashmiri timid, tyranny 
has made him a craven-spirited liar, and physical disasters 
have made him selfish and pessimistic, and, up to recent 
times, the cultivator lived under a system of hegar (carrier 
service, or forced labour) and having no security of property, 
he had no incentive to effort, and with no security of life 
he lost the independence of a frde man” : yet it is evident 
that changes are happily taking place, the impact of modern 
life is havmg its effect, and the influx of visitors and outside 
agencies are bringing about gradual awakening. The future 
is, therefore, not without hope, for the Kashmiri has in him 
the qualities that can make a great nation. Among its 
numerous great sons, the Kashmiri can number a learned 
jurist and an eminent politician in the United Provinces, 
a poet and philosopher in the Punjab, a territorial magnate 
in Dacca, and, in other places, a groaf, reformer, an able 
administrator, and a loading morchant-princc. The Knshmiri 
has also taken part in the Groat EuTopcau or World Wars. 
He has shown his mettle in July 1924 by withstanding, quite 
unarmed, charges of State cavalry at Srinagar, and in ] 932 
during the disturbances in the Valley. And ho has ^yon, at 
considerable sacrifice, a constitution by which the Praja 
Sabha or the Legislative Assembly was inaugurated on 18th 
October, 1934. This Assembly, however, is but a recom- 
mendatory body subject to the Council of Ministers. 

The educated Kashmiri of the Punjab, Lucknow, Patna 
or Dacca holds his own against the most advanced Indian 
in intellect, culture and refinement, as well as in general 
appearance, physique and manly qualities. 



KINGS OF KASHMIR DURING THE PRE^MUSLIM 

PERIOD 


[as (ITVRN 1»Y KAT.IIANA,] 


Oonancla 1. 

Damodara 1. 

Yajovati 
Qonanda 11. 

TMtly-five Engs ‘ lost ’ 

Lava 

Kuga 

Khagondra 

Surendra 

Qodhara 

Suvartia 

Janaka 

Sliaoliiiiara 

A9oka 

Jfllaulca 

Diimodaia IT. 

HusHca, Jnslika, Kanifilika. 
Akliiimnyu 1. 


Aeo<>.SHuiu lussumi'd Kali Saiiivat 
053 (Laiikika H. OHO). 


Aggrogato lengtili of reigns 
1200 years (Laukika B. 028— 
189-1). 


[The above is according to tbo English Transit! lion of the Jiitja- 
tarangim by Sir Araol Stem— Vol. 1, pp. IS-l-D.J 


KINGS OF THE OONANDA DYNASTY-GEO UP I. 


B. 0. reigned for 

1184 1. Gonanda III . „ 

1149 2. Bibhtshana I „ 

1096 3. Indrajit „ 

1060 4. E&vana „ 

1030 6. Bibhishana 11 „ 

994 6. Nara I ah'as Kinnara „ 

965 7. Siddha ,, 

896 8. U^alaksha „ 

864 9. Hiran.yakBha „ 

827 10. BjraayaJcula „ 

767 11. Tasid^a „ 

707 12. Mihiiakula moTmmei „ 

Ttikoliha (killer of three orores of 
people) 

637 13. Baka , 


Ys. Ms. Ds. 

3D .. .. 

G3 6 .. 
35 .. .. 
30 0 .. 
35 6 
39 9 .. 
CO .. .. 
30 .. .. 
37 7 .. 
60 .. ., 
60 .. .. 


70 

63 


30 


* « • * 
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B.O. 



reigned for 

Ys.M8. Ds 

674 

14. 

Kshitinanda 

H 

.. 30 .. .. 

644 

16. 

Vasunanda 


. . 62 ... . 

491 

16. 

Nara II 


. . CO ... . 

431 

17. 

Aksha 

if 

.. GO .. .. 

371 

18. 

Gopaditya 


.. 60 .. 6 

311 

19. 

Gokarna 

3> 

. , 67 11 . . 

263 

20. 

Narendra I alias Khinkhila 

fP 

.. 36 3 10 

217 

21. 

Yudhishtihira I 

»» 

. .No period is 
mentioned 



Total Gonandas, Group I 

.. 1014 9 9 


THE -VIKHAMAHITYA DYNASTY-GROUP 2 


B. 0. 


reigned for 

Ys. Ms. Ds. 

169 22. 

Pratapaditya I 

99 

.. 32 .. .. 

.137 23. 

Jalauka 

99 

. . 32 . . . . 


LOi cl UlUiLLIS.tt if •• OA , , , , 

106 24. Tunjina I „ . . 36 , , . . 

Change of dynasty (“ Anyakulaja Raja ”) 


69 26. Vijaya „ .. 8 .. .. 

61 26. Jayendra (dynasty ends) _ „ . . 37 ... . 

24 27. Sariidhimati a/ias Aryaraj a (Jayondra’s 

minister) „ . . 47 ... . 


Total : VilrraiuadityaB and others, Group 2 , . 192 . . . . 


THE GONANDAS BESTORED-GROUP 3 


B.O. 


24 28. 
68 29. 
88 30.' 
118 31. 


123 32. 
183 33. 
204 34. 
217 36. 
617 36. 
659 37. 


reigned for 

Meghavahana ’ » . . 

Pravarasena I alias Tunjina H „ 

Hiranya and Toramana (dynasty interrupted, 
Matrigupta, the poet, (Prot^gfi of the great 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain, defeater of the 
Shakas) „ 

Pravarasena II „ . . 

Yuddhishthiia II „ . . 

Narendra II alias Lakhana „ 

Eanaditya alias Tunjina III „ 

Vifaamaditya „ 

Baladitya „ 


Ys. Ms. Ds. 

34 .. .. 
30 .. .. 
30 2 .. 


4 9 1 
60 .. .. 
21 3 
13 .. 

300 .. 

42 .. .. 
37 4 .. 


Total Gonandas after the first restoration, 

Group 3 . . 672 6 1 
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TirW KA.HKOTA Oil NA(iA HVNAMTV (HJOHl' -1 

B.C. ri'ipriu'd for Ym. Mm. Dm. 

396 38. DiirlaWinvftriUiana Prnjruulil.yii .. :Ui .. .. 
032 39. Durlnblinka «?!«.? Pratfipfulityii II .. IiO . . . . 

682 40. ChaiulrapTt.Ia ,, . . 8 H . . 

691 41. Tarapuja „ . . -I . . 24 

Total Karkolaa up to the end of Trirrii)ii.lti 98 8 24 

Grand total up to the end of Tarapula . . 1,878 . . 4 


A.D. 

696 42. Muktiipl^a alias Lalitaditya „ 

732 43. Kuvalayapida 

733 44. Vajraditya Bappiyaka alias Lalitaditya II . . 

740 45. Prithivyupida „ 

744 46. Sangramapida „ 

761 47. Jayapuja „ 

48. Jajja (brothor-in-law and uiiuister of .Taya- 
plda usurper) „ 

785 49. Lnlitaplda „ 

797 50. Pritbivyaiitda TI, ffims Saugrruiiuiiida IT .. 
804 51. Cbippaliaiayrijdda <iHns livihnHpatl (non oC 

Lalltuplda by a ooncmbina) „ 

816 62. Ajitaplda, non of Ohippala’H brother, depo-Med 
and aucoondcd by „ 

63. Aimvigaptda (son orSangruniiipIda) 

64. IJtpalapIda (son of AjittipTila) „ 

Total up to the end of the foiirtli Taraiign 


30 

1 . 
7 . 
4 

7 . 

:u . 


7 11 
. 16 

1 .. 



12 . 


41 . 


260 5 20 


CHANGE OF DYNASTY— QROVV 5 

\ 

A.D. reigned for Ya. Ma. Ds. 

867 '66. Avantivarman (son of Sukhavarman, son of 
Utpala, brother of the concubine above 

referred to), from Phalg. ki, 1 of 31 to 

Adiadh. sh. 3 of 69 „ . . 27 4 18 

884 66. Shaihkaravarman, up to PhfLlg.'kr. 7 of 77 . . 18 7 19 

903 67. Gopalavarman ' „ . . 2 . . . . 

68. Saipkatavarman „ 10 

06 69. Sngandha, queen „ , . 2 . . . . 

DYNASTY CHANGED 

1 

I 

§0. Niriitavarman Pahgu (gtandaon of 

9hiiravarm^n) ' 
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A.l;. reignod for Ys. Ms. Ds. 

He hardly reigned at all, when he was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, 10 years old, named . . 

907 61. Partha, np to Paush. kr. 1 of 97, i.e., for 
19 yrs., 9 mas., 23 ds., less by 4 ys. 0 m.s., 
10dys.of6opataSamkat.a, and Sugandhii 16 9 13 

923 Nirjitavarman or Paiigu again up lo Magha. 

kr. 1 of 98 „ . . 1 

924 62. Chakravarman, up to Magha. kr. 1 of 9. . . 11 ... . 

936 63. Suravarman, up to Asadh. kr. 1 of 10 . . 1 . . . . 

936 Partha again, up to A§adha. kr. 1 of 11 . . . . 6 . . 

936 Chakravarman again up to Jyeshta. §. 8 of 13 1 11 23 

938 64. Unmattavanti, up to A9adha. kr. 1 of 16 . . 2 . . 7 

Total years, Group 6, end of the 6th 

Taranga „ . . 83 4 0 

DYNASTY GBANQED-GiYiOm 6 
940 66. Ya^askora, up to Bhad. kr. 8 of 24, includ- 
ing _ . 

66. Varnate who reigned a few days before 


Yagaskara’s death „ . . 9 . . . . 

948 67. Samgramadova, up to Phalg. kr. 10 or 24 . . ..68 

950 08. Parvagupta, up to A$adha, kr. 13 of 20 . . 14 4 

961 79. Kshemagupta, up to Pau 9 h. q. 1 of 34 . . 8 6 3 

960 70. Abhimanyu, up to Kart. 9. 3 of 48 „ .. 13 10 .3 

973 71. Nandigupta, up to Marga. 9 . 12 of 49 „ . . 1 1 9 

976 72. Tribhuvana, up to Marga. 9 . 5 of 61 „ • . . Ill 23 

976 73. Bhimagupta „ . . 5 . . . 

981 74. Didda, Queen, up to Bhad, 9 . 8 of 79 „ . . 22 9 3 


Total years. Group 6 , end of the 6 th Taranga . . 64 . . 23 

DYNASTY CHANGED— QROTJP 7 

1004 76. Samgramaraja, up to A 9 adha. kr. 1 of 4 . 24 9 8 
1029 76. Hariraja, up to A 9 hadha. 9 , 8 ,, . , . . , , 22 

1029 77. Ananta, up to Kart. 9 . 6 of 39, when he 

crowned his son Kala 9 a „ , . 36 3 28 

1064 78. Kala 9 a, up to Marga. 9 . 6 of 63 „ .. 26 1 ,, 

1090 89. Utkar 9 a and Harsha, up to Bhad. 9 , 6 

of 77 ,. . . 11 8 29 

Totals years Group 7, end of the 7th 

Taranga „ .. 97 11 27 

DYNASTY CHANGED-GcROm 8 
1102 80. Uchchala, up to Pausha. 9 . 6 of 87 „ . . 10 4 1 

1113 81. Eadda Alias Shankha „ 

1113 82. Salhana, up to yai 9 . 9 . 3 of 88 „ . . , . 8 26 
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VVNAtiTY criANoni) 

A.T), roijfiK’d for Yh. Ma. Da, 

Ills 83. Sussala up to Pliillg. new moon of 3 inoliulinf? 

6 ma., 12 ila. of „ . . 

84. Bhiksluicluii'ii „ . . IQ 9 27 

1129 85. Yijayafliriiha, still reigning in tlie ‘intli year 

or A.r»., 1151, />., Shake 1072 „ ,, 22 


Total to end of Shaka 1072, or a.d. 1151, i,e, 48 5 25 


[The above is according to the English Translation of the Hiver 
of Kings by the late Mr. R. S. Pandit, pp. 581-682 and 585 586,] 


[AS aivmr by jonaraja] 


A.D, 

Period of reign 
Ys. Ms. Ds. 

1127 .Tayasiipha (same as Simhadova of Kttlham) .. 26 

11 27 

1104 rramapuka 

.. 9 

6 10 

1104 Varttirleva 

. . . . 9 

n • * 

1171 Vopyadeva 

. . . . 9 

4 2 

1180 Jassaka 

.. 18 

.. 39 

1198 Jagadcva 

.. .. l-l 

, . 23 

6 3 

1213 Rajadeva 

3 27 

1236 Sahgramadova 

.. .. 16 

.. 19 

1262 Ramadeva 

.. ..21 

1 13 

1273 Lakshmanadeva 

..13 

3 12 

1286 Simhadeva 

.. il 

n 27 

1301 Sahadeva dias Ramachandra 

. . . . 19 

3 25 

1320 Rinohana 


1 19 

1323 Udayanadeva 


1338 , 

^ • • • • • 

• * P • 

[The above is according to the English Translation hy Jogesh 
Chander Dutt of Jonaraja’a BdjavaU-Yol III, p. XXI at the end.] 



CHAPTER II 

THE PRE-ISLAMIC PERIOD 

(a) The earliest known kings of Kashmir. 

As this Chapter deals with the history of Kashmir during 
the period when Hindus— Brahmans and non-Brahmans— 
andBuddhists, etc. , ruled the Valley we call it the Pre- Islamic 
Period of the history of Kashmir. In view of the exhaust- 
ive exposition of this period by the late Sir Mark Aurel Stein 
in his English Translation of the Eajatam'iignl, only a brief 
outline of the period^ is presented to the reader of Kashir. 

Gonanda I.^ 

Gonanda I is the first ruler from whose reign some 
semblance of a chronological history of Kashmir begins. 
His reign is dated 20 years before the Mahabhurata war.® 
Gonanda I went to war with Krishna on behalf of his relative 

1. Tradition takes ns as Ihi back as tbo times of Rrimaobandra, 
the kero of tiio 7ilSm52/«?i.a, who is said to have confluetod and visited 
Kashmir, but of whom nothing more is related. The tradition says that, 
when the country booamo permanently inhabited, it was split up into 
numerous little Kuttaraja’s or kingdoms founded by Brahmans, which 
began in course of time to fight among themselves with the result that 
they called in a Rajput named Daya Karan from the Jammu territory 
to restore order and rule in the couutiy. [The Qulah-nama, p. 62.] 
Daya Karan was the son of Puran Karan and grandson of Jambu Lochan, 
the founder of Jammu town and of the Jamwal dynasty of Rajputs. Some 
historians connect him with the line of the Rajas of Mathura. DayS 
Karan and 36 Rajas of his line are said to have ruled here. This latter 
part of the tradition, Sir Aniel Stein says, has been added by a Kashmiri 
Pandit to please the present rulers of Kashmir hailing from Jammu — 
Introduction to the Majatarangi^l, Vol. I, page 73. 

Also Ouhb Sir^h by K. M. Pannikar, page 14. 

2. Kalhaiia takes, as the starting point of bis chronological cal- 
culations, the traditional date indicated by Varahamihira’s Bfhatsamhita 
fox the coronation of Yudhisthira, the PandaYa hero of the Epics. . . . 
The date of this legendary event is accepted by him also for the accession 
of Gonanda I, the first of the ” lost ” kinap of Kashmir, whoso name, 
as we are told, was recovered by the chronic!rer(or his predecessors) from 
the Nllcmata Puraria. The exact reason for the equation of these dates 
is nowhere given.. But it appears that the story as contained in the 
earlier version of the Nllcmata, which Kalhaija had before him, repre- 
sented Gonanda I in a general way as a contemporary of the Kaurovas 
and PaijdO'Vaa.-A-'Stein’a Introduction to his Engfish Translation of 
Kalhaiia’s Bajatarahgi^l, Vol. I, page 69. 
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KASHiU 


an 

Jartwancllui, Iclnjf Maft'utnui, ami laid su^go lo tha tiavn 
of Muthui’H, Inili waa killed in tiio batUe. 

Demodam 1. 

Ho waa auoooptlod by Mk aon, IKuwodani I, who, impclU'd 
by iho doaim to avongo Ium fathor’a di'iil.h, allat'kial Kriahya 
at a nmymmaya whioli waa hoUl l)y l)it> king of llaiulhani, 
tlio c'omdor of India, a tamtory lying on the banka of tlm 
Indus. UiLmodum was killed, wher(‘ui)ou Kri.shi.ia installed 
the late king’s picgnant widow, Yagovat-i, tm the. throne. 

The queen boro a son who was placed on the throne as 
Gonanda II while yet an infant. The MahribhSrata war 
occurred soon after ; but as the king of Kashmir was yet an 
infant, his alliance was sought for neither by the Kurus nor 
by the Pa^idus. 

I 

(b) The Pandu Dynasty. 

A Gap of 36 Kings. 

Then came thirty-fivo kings one afti'p the other, whoso 
names and deeds, aeeording to Kalliana, have Ix'en lost 
through the (lestniotiou of records. Pir Hasan Hhi'ili,* a 
noted local Muslim historian, however, lllls iq) the gap by 
allotting a rule of one thousand years to tweuty-lwo kings 
of the Paijdu dynasty. If we give credence to tlio traditions 
prevailing among the presont-duy Kashmiris -wlio 
ascribe every old mouuinont -to the Pandus calling it 
Paniavldrih or Paridu edifice — Pir ITasau Shah’s stii lenient 
may be given a value comparable to that whicli attaches 
to the account of Kalhajja up to the middle of tlie 8th 
century of the Christian era. Himal and LClare, two 
noted heroines, in two love stories so popular in Kashmiri 
folk-lore, belonged to this period. Himal’s lover was Nagrai. 
liOlare’s lover was Bombur. 


*Zam-ul-‘Abidin (1420-70 a.o.) is said to have instituted a search 
for ancient mannBoriytB, and copies of certain dironicles were found. 
Of these, Kalhana’s chronicles were by far the most important. But 
the history of thirty-five of the earlj Hindu kings was still missing. 
Subsequently, an old manuscript was discovered written on birch-bark. 
This was called the RatnaJeora Purat^ft and was of especial interest, as it 
contained a record of those kings whose reigns were omitted from 
Ealhana’s history. Zain-ul-‘Ahidin had a Persian translation made, 
but both this and the original have disappeared, though the historian, 
Ri Hasan Shah, is said to have obtained a copy of the translation, It 
is, however, impossible to vouch for this story. 
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' According to tliia accouuL of Pir 1 Insan Blifili, llnraiidova, 
a scion of tlio Pa^iduB, is said io liiivc tnk(5U service with 
Gonanda II, and risen io ilie oITico of niiuisior io ilie king. 
As often happened in those days, tlarandova killed ilie old 
Raja, usurped the throne, and founded a dynasty of his own. 

Rdmadeva. 

The second ruler of this dynasty, Kamadeva, is said io 
have been a conqueror, having vanquished as many as 600 
kings, and brought under his sway the whole of India from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. He assessed land 
revenue at one-tenth of the gross produce, which was raised 
to one-fifth by one of his successors. 

Sundanisena. 

In the reign of Sundarasena, twenty-second in the line, 
a great earthquake clove open the earth in the middle of the 
capital Samdhimatnnagar, and the whole city was submerged 
along with its king and inhabitants. The site of the city is 
now occupied by the Volur (Wular) lake. Lava, clucf of 
Laulaha or LSlauv (modern Lolab), the beautiful and fertile 
valley, oval in shape and situated ou the norih-oubt side of 
Kashmir, was then elected King. 

(c) The Maurya Dynasty. 

Afoht. 

We may pass over the next twenty kings whose names, 
but no deeds, have been preserved, and come down to Agoka. 
In spite of a number of surmises to the contrary, there is 
a consensus of opinion among historians that A^oka of 
Kashmir history was the Emperor Ajoka of Magadha, who 
reigned from 272 b.o. to 231 b.c., and whose dominions 
extended eastward to Bengal and westward to the Hindu- 
kush.* Afolca was a Buddhist who erected many viharas 
or monasteries, and stupas or sacred cupolas. He acted on 
the policy of religious toleration and patronized all religions. 

* The chronological poBition and genealogical relations of Agoka of 
Kashmir as stated by Kalhana show him to have been different from the 
Apoka of India and to have existed about a thousand years before the 
latter. But Kalhana’s chronology bdbre the ninth oentuiy of the Christ- 
ian era is absolutely unreliable, while his genealogical connexions 
are mere attempts at arranging kings in one line of descent — Stein’s 
Introduction to his English Translation of Kalhaua’s' H^'ataranffipi, 
Vol. 1, pave 64. 
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KAfillTE 


Out', of l-lio j?rouU'a(, Iwnons Uint, In* In his pi'oph' was 

to oviu’dumu all lassiUitlu,” iiud lu* ut'Vi'i' spaird luuwi'U 
any pains. This tloscripiiou of ili« hjiu[»(>i'or A(,'okii a}j;i'i't's 
ouiii'cly with iivai given by Kalliana, Ihoiigli I lit' liii(,('r's 
chronology was so vague lliaihe tlali's tlio Kashiiur Afolta' 
ft hhousantl yours beforo the grctil i nil inn oinporor of the. 
saiuti uaiiio. 

The Emperor A 5 oka’a rule in Kashnnr is the hrsl, gri'iit. 
landmark in the history of this country which was thou 
governed through a deputy who had his soat'“ of govci-nmont 
at Taxila (Pali — Takkasila or Takshufila). This is about, 
the time when Rome and Carthago wore hogiiming to grapple 
together in the Punic Wars. ' At^oka built the original town 
of Srinagar, at a site about four miles above the existing 
capital and which is now ocoupietl by a small village called 
Purapadhisthana (old capital) or Pandrothan/' “ Jlo had 
broken through the fetter of Brrdunanism and csiahlishod 
friendly intercourse with Greece and hlgypi., and it is to 
this connexion that the introduction of stone architi’ctni'e 
and sculpture in Kashmir is duo.” Buddhism, olTering a 
liighor morftlity and porsuuHivo argmnont a(. the sainoliuit', 
disarmed Brahman o])po,sition and siiread rapidly. It 
very deeply afloctod the KashiuM cluiracter. The (ixl.ra> 
ordinary patience that the ICuslinurl shows under the 
severest visitations of nature suidi us c.hoh'ra and 
earthquake is clearly trnecablo to tliis early Budilliist 
influence. The outside appoarauco of most of the 
present-day Muslim shrines is not unlike that of Buddhist 
pagoda i though all details are entirely Saracenic, as 
we shall see under the section on architocturo. Buddhism 
lingered on in the Valley right up to the times of Kalharia 
who was himself an admirer of Buddha though he 

1. In the time of Jalauka, the alleged son and suooeasoi of A 9 oka, 
BuddluBts are stated by Kalhana to have been “ powerful and flushed 
with BUoceBB.’** Histoiy tells ns that it was A^oka who laisod Buddhism 
from_ the status of a local sect to one of the great religions of the world, 
and it was he who sent missionaries to Kashmir. If we accept llie 
chronology of Kalhapa, wo shall have to place Ajoka of KashmiT at least 
a thousand years before the date of the Emperor Ajoka, and wo also 
stand, a^ fair chance pf falling into the ridiculous anachronism of 
mtroduoing Buddhism into Kashmir fully eight centuries before its 
founder was bom.— Stein's Introduction to his English Translation of 
Majatarangirii , Vol. I, page 64. 

2. Early History ofltdia hy Y. A. Smith, 3id Edition, 1 914 p. 164. 

. ' Ongmally Pniapadhisthana — Stein’s English Translation of 

Rajatarangvi^i, Book I, p. 19. 
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was a Qivaite. Tlio pond in which the tompUj of IMudrc- 
than was erected has now been drained and the plinth 
excavated. The domed roof is a fine piece of sculpture. Tlio 
temple is about 18 feet square with projecting porticos. It 
was erected in 921 A.C. by King Partha whom wo shall 
know later. 

Jahulca. 

Afoka was succeeded by Jaloka or Jalauka, whom, 
perhaps fruui the phonetic similarity of names or from the 
close succession of one by the other, Kalha^ja states to be 
the son of the former. His name, however, is quite unknown 
to Indian history.^ He may have been a native king of 
Kashmir. He may have come to the throne by a coup de 
main, similar to that by which Chandragupta Maurya, 
took advantage of the utter confusion and anarchy that 
prevailed in western India on the return of Alexancier the 
Great, and established the Maurya empire on the ruins of the 
small states shattered by the great Macedonian conqueror. 
During Afoka’s later years the country was harassed by 
Mlecchas, probably the restless Mongolian hordes from the 
steppes of Central Asia who were always on the move in 
search of new pastures and now homes. The strong hand 
of the Emperor was soon after removed by death. The 
difficult nature of the surrounding country and the cares of 
an already unwieldy empire may have kept his successor 
from any attempt at its recovery. At any rate, there was 
anarchy and confusion in Kashmir, and the time was ripe 
for the native adventurer, Jaloka or Jalauka, to try con- 
clusions with the foreign depredators, in which he was 
successful. Jalauka was a popular heito and a worshipper 
of ^iva. The first religious edifice on the isolated hill, rising 
to about 1,000 feet above the plains, and known as Takht-i- 
Sulaiman and called by Hindus pankaracharya,® was built 
by Jaloka about 200 B.c. The temple is supposed to have 
been rebuilt in the 6th century a.o. by Raja Gopaditya. 
At first an opponent of Buddhists, Jaloka finally became 
friendly to them. He is said to have conquered Qannauj 
and Gandhara and brought lawyers and other people from 
those parts to settle in the country. Kalhapa gives useful 
information concerning the administration ol the country. 
It appears that up to the time of Jaloka, government 

1. Early History of India by V. A. Smith, 3rd Edition, 1914, 
pp. 191-92. 

2. Old name Oopadii ‘ the Qopa-hill*. 
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coiwinU'il of rtovwi inuui hIuIc olUi'wlt^ llw* tU« 

iht‘ Uovoutio Huiu'riuU'iMlt'til, tlu' 'I’n'.Kuin'r, (Im 
Oonmiiuidor of iho army, Iho Puroliihi (Kcflt-isiahticiil 
WiniHier) mul tlio Aslroioffc'r. JiiliiiiUn iiicr('nsf{l tliia 
nuin])cr to oiglitoon’ of whom no iloliiils, llo^V(^\’l‘l^ uro givou. 

Da^nodam. 

Jalauka wa» aucccoilod by Daiuodnrn If, w'lioso. Htorios 
cluster round the Damodara Utlav,“ aii ariil alluvial plateau 
some eight miles south of Brinaguj’ that Ki'rv(«l as a datii to 
bring water to his town of Giulasuth, now a small village, of 
476 souls, situated on the plateau. There is an aoroilromo 
at Damodara Udar. 

“ Christ in Kashmir ? ” Samdliimati. 

At this stage of Kashtr, though our chronology difforB 
from that of Kalhana, yet tho period being the same, wo 
cannot help referring to an event of extraordinary interest. In 
Toi’ahga second of tlio Jidjatarairhginl of Kalhana, tliero is a 
9 loka (No. 90) which refers to a certain minister Kaihdiiima ti- 
Aryuraja “ tho greatest of sages,” and mhiister to Jayeudin 
(61 n.a. to 24 A.C.). Both Biv Anrol Btoin and Mr. It K. 
Pandit, in their translations, S])eak of him us laiviiig led a 
life of poverty, suffered a long iinprisoummil , and “death at 
tho stoke,” and then coming to life again, and having ‘ eon- 
Bontod to tho prayers of the citizens’ nded Kashmir for 
forty-seven years. Finally, tins SanulJiimali turned Sanyasi, 
but whither ho went wo know not, noitlior docs Kalhnija’s 
dironiclo throw any liglit on this point.^ T]ii.s man is not 
mythical. He seems to have an historical individuality. 

There is a ti4fiiition, rather persistent, occasionally 
reinforced by casual accidental occurrences which are given 
prominence by a certain class of writers, namely, that Christ 
was buried in Srinagar, some go to the length of calling him 
Hazrat Yftz Asaf, and point to his grave at Khaiiayar in 
Srinagar, But Yuz Asaf, supposed to be the descendant of 
Moses, was sent as an amba^ador to the court of Bad Shah 
by the ruler of Egypt. Yuz Asaf, written in Arabic 
characters, can be also read as Bodbisatt-va. There is no 
substantive proof for the -visit of Clmist to India, but it is 

1. These eightoea ofBceia evidently correspond to the eighteen 
“T^thas” or court officials, mentioned in the MdhabMrata II, V. 38.— 
Stein’s Rajatarangitjti, Krst Book, verse 120, footnote 120, pages 22, 23. 

2. The BamodaTa Ka/feiwa (Damodara Ddar) is called by Kalhapa 

Damodaiasuda. is the Kashmiri word for the Persian term Karewa 

(plateau). 
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ijicleod a utraugo coiucitlonco in world liwioiy (hull (lirisl. 
sliould liavo Uad rcsviiTcction. Koiucwhati siuiiliU' to that, of 
Samdhimati thoiiglv ooidaiidy not (ixnotily so. Tlui d.itos 
of Samdliimati and Christ aro also almost idi'idioal. To 
say that, Samdliimati is no loss a person tlian Cln-ist himself 
would bo far too bold an aasoriion. But the fai't remains 
that the great Prophet of Galileo and the minister of Kashmir 
have certain strong rosomhlanccs and both thi’ persona lit ios 
live in the same ago though so far apart as Palostiiio and 
Kashmir. It is a mystery indeed to the writer as it must 
be to the reader. And we leave it at that. 

(d) The Kushana Dynasty. 

Y'ueh‘cki. 

We may now como to the Yueh-chi, a Turkish race, who 
had estahlished themselves in the valley of the Oxus, and 
overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria in the second 
century before Christ. The vanquished poojilo moved 
southward and conquered the wUolc of Northern India, 
which they retained until they wore extiuguishod hy the 
Knshana section of the Yuoh-ohi. 

Eadphises 1, A.G. 15 

III about 16 A.c. Kadpliisc.s 1, chieftain of the Kushana 
clan of the Yuch-chi, wohlcd together all the acciious of 
the Yueh-chi nation, and conquered Afghiinistau. 

Eadphises n, A.G. 45. 

He was succeeded about a.c. 46, by his son ICadphises 
II, who sent an army to conquer Eastern Turkistan. The 
expedition ended in disaster, and he was compelled to pay 
tribute to China.* He subsequently conquered Nortliorn 
India as far as Benares. 

EanisJiTca, A.G. 78. 

Kanishka succeeded Kadphises II in 78 a.c., and exten- 
ded his empire as far south as the Vindhyas and upper Sind. 
He annexed Kashmir, and with this wo reach once more the 
terra firma of historical record in the annals of this country. 
He was a Buddhist by faith, and had his capital at Peshawar 
where the remains of some of his monuments have been 
exhumed. He erected numerous monuments in Kashmir, 


* Vincent A. Smith presumes that it was Kanishka and not 
Kadphises II, whose armies fought against China . — Marly History of 
India, 3rd Edition, 1914, page 253. 
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nivl built i,lu^ liuwti of Ivauwhkapura, lli(\ uuwlcru vill,llf(^ of 
Kanirtpof,^ nboul. «ix miUw fi’om Havrunfilii. Undt'r bis 
patronugo tbc Lliii'cl coiim-il of iho Budilhist (diuisdi waa 
hold, whwih carriod on its dolibonilions in tlio Klnuidulvun 
Vibar, near Jblrvan in IvaHhiuir, about 100 A.t)., uud('ni|^ 
presidency of Nagarjuna and drew up the NurlUei’u VwWfk 
or ” Greater Yohicle of the Law.” 

The Groat Bodliisattvn, Naparjuua, lived in his timo 
at llarvaii,’^ higher irp the Shrdhnar. Nagarjuna was a 
Buddhist alchemist ol great fame. He was born in ilui 
land of Vidarbha (Berar)^ as tho son of a wcaltJiy Brahman 
who had remained childless for many years. Astrologers 
were called in and they found that the chihl could only 
have a span of seven years. Before the end of tho .seventh 
year, his parents, in order to be spared the ]){unf id sight of 
the child’s predicted death, sent him on a journey to other 
places till he arrived at Nfilanda and met Acluirya Ibihulu. 
At Nalanda he booamc a monk, and di'voled himself to 
religious studios. ITo eontradictod i<ho doelriiU'S of ilie 
BrMraans and taught tho monks at Nrilanda. 'Dio Nagns 
used to attoml his sonnous in tho guiso of young bo)f.s. On 
invitation from tho Nagas, ho roHukul tliroo luuutlis in theur 
dwelling place. On account of his conuexiuus with tho 
Nagas, Ixe roooivod tho name of Nilgavjunii . One stal emmi). 
is that his mother gave birth to him iindoi* a tr(>o enllod 
Arjuna. Henoc Naga and Arjuna eombinod bocamo Nngar- 
juna. In courso of timo, Nagarjum bocainc tho hond of tho 
whole Buddhist church. Most authorities agrci' that Nagar- 
juna flourished in the first century of the Christian ora. 
He is one of tho celebrated teachers olovated to Bodhisattva- 
ship and is the alleged founder of the Mahayana system 

1. Stein’s Enijlisli Translation of Kalhana’s Rdjatarai'^itj,l, Vol. I, 
Book First, page 30, footnote 168. 

, ^ 2. According to some Buddhist records, Menander, the Baotriau 
Hng of Northern India (166 b.o.), delighted in controversies with Nagar- 
jnna [Anoienl India by R. 0. Dutt, p. 119) ; butlooal historians are silent 
about Menander. 

‘‘ Recent excavations have revealed one of tho oldest monuments 
at Harwan, containing the only remains of its kind in India. A temple 
and some tablets have been unearthed, which date the monument as 
bdonging to the Kushuna period, when Kashmir was closely connected 
^th Central Asia. The remains are situated only a few furlongs below 
tine water reservoir at H5rwan,” Srinagar.— Jowimu and Kashmir Amudt 
Admmistration Meporl for 1940-41, published in 1942, page 9 m. 

3* 2'he Mfe of NagarjuM from Titian and Chinese Sources by M, 
Walleser, Probsthaiii & Co., London. 
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wliicli lie is said to liiivo iiitroiUn'i'il into M'ila'l. 
roprcsonlcd as tit oiico'apoot, a pliilosoplu'V, ti physician 
and an author ol great ability. Perhaps, dillcrcnt Nagarjunas 
have been mixed up in one. 

Kanisbka conquered luislighar, YarqaiKl and Kind an, 
then dependencies of China. 


HuvisMa, 123 A.G. 

It is probable lhat Vasishka and Hiivishka, who wero 
the sons of Kanishka, acted in saccessiou as viceroy.M, Intt 
it appears that Vasishka predeceased* his father who was 
succeeded in his whole empire by Huvishka in 123 a.o. 

Huvi.shka founded Hushkapura, the modern Ushkara, a 
small village near Varahamiila or tho modern Bararauhi. 
His rule lasted till about 140 a.o. 


Vasudem or Jushka, 140 A.G. 

He was succeeded by Vasudeva, also called Jnslika, who 
died in about 178 A.o., when Kuahaua rule came to mi 
end in Kashmir. The dynasty, however, lustcil in Kabul 
and the Punjab till they wore swept awtiy by the Ilun 
invasion in the 5th century A.O. The Ivushruia dhrouology, 
it may be noted, is not yet quite dofiiiito, 

Abhimanyu /. 

Juslika was succnodod by Abliimnuyu I in wbose reigu 
Buddhism received a chock in Kashmir. 


(e) Tho Gouanda Dynasty. 

Gonanda III. 

Abhiraanyu I, was followed by Gonanda HI, the 
founder of the Gonanda dynasty. 

Nara. 

Gonanda III, revived Brahmanism and a reaction 
against Buddhism began. King Nara, the sixth in the lino, 
is said to have burnt down “ thousands of mhdras (monas- 
teries).” From this time onward, Buddhism in Kashmir 
declined steadily, 

(f) The White Huns. 

Mikirahula, 528 A.O. 

We may pass ovt^r the next four kings and oomo down 
to Mihirakula, the White Hun, who seized the throne of 
Kashmir in 628 a.o. Under his father, Toramana, the 


♦Vincent A. Smith, Early Bisiory of India, 3rd Edition, 1914, page 270, 
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Utiii f‘in|)ir(‘ luul Ik'c.ii ('hIiiIiIwIumI in I lit* lilt or luilf of iho 
lift h coutiiry in Affrhaumt ail anil Wonlorn liidui.* Mihirakiila, 
KUO('oo(l(«l in CIO A.i)., Ilia oapital liotn'r (Jahaln in tin* 
I’uujnl), whioli may bn i(lnui.ifu‘(l nil It Hialkot, iioconlinfjf to 
Vloo.i, or willi Haufjjiila Hill in iho Bhoikhupura distriot or, 
actjordiniT to Anapadi, .lanflialn in tilio Amritsar dist-riot 
of tlio Punjab.^ llo was “ a man of violont. arts and rosinub- 
littg daatlii” whose approach the. people knew “ by noticing 
the viillures, crows, and other binla which were flying ahead 
eager to feed on those who weru to he slain.” llis revolting 
acts of cruelty becauie so abhorrent that the, native, princes 
formed a confederacy, and, nndor the leadership of Briliulitya 
of Magadha and A'agovarraan of Central India, inllictcd a 
decisive defeat on him. Mihirakula. fled to Kashmir whore, 
he was kindly received by the king and placed in charge 
•of a small territory. He repaid the king’s kindness by 
seizing his throne and putting him to death. Then issuing 
from Kashmir, Mihirakula atljackcd ami oonqnered (Taiulhara 
and drowned multitudes of people in the Indus. Kalhnipi 
dopicts him in the blackest colours of (‘i'iu‘l(.y as Iioiiig sur- 
rounded day and night by thousands of murdered human 
beings. Miliirakula delighted in aiits of eruelty and people 
still point to a ridgo (IFustivanj -from limit ^ eh'pliaut, 
and vanj, to go--tbo iiassago for ele|)haul.s) on the Pir 
Pantsal (Pir Pain'll) range, near ‘Aliribail Minui,'* where the 
king, to amuse niinsolf, drove one huudi'eil (‘h'phants over 
the precipice, enjoying thoir cries of agony, lie feveured 
Brahmauas, and hated Buddliisra. XTo cominitted snicido 
about the middio of tho fifth century, overpowered in-obably 
by the sense of his own misdeeds. 

[Tho Pir PiiujiLl Pass is 11,400 feet iitovc Hi'ii li‘vi'1, iindllic iiciffh- 
bouring peaks aic upwards of 16,000 foot liigli. Gulnuirg is bul oup of 
the many mountain meadows found at difforoiitclovutioiiB on the nortliPiii 
slopes of the Plr PanjSl. The Kausar-nag — tho largest moiiutaiu lake of 
Kashmir 13,000 foot above scalovel, and over two miles long is on 
the Pir Panjal range. Tho lake is surrounded by sonio of tho most 
picturesque of tho Himalayan peaks. Three of these peaks each about 

1. The White Huns or Ephthalites came originally from Eastern 
TurHstan. — BarlySiatory of India by "V. A. Smith, 3rd Edition, 1914, 
pages 316-16. 

2. Chakla (or modern Chaklala, near Eawulpiiidi) appears, perhaps, 
more probable on account of its goographioal and pbonetic similarity. 

3. ‘Aliab^ Sarai, about half a nulo above Hastivani and 46 miles 
from Srinagar, is a halting place to the north of the Pk Panjal Pass, The 
sarSi which oflors some accommodation to travellers, and stands in wild 
and dreary solitude wos^ a Mughul hospice. During the wintry portion 
of the yetjt, it is buried in snow and nn-visitod. 




Buddhist Bemains in old Rirvan, near Siinagur. 
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16,500 feet high tower over the KiwiBar-urig. (*. I . Vigne, ui hn f 
Vol. I, page 206, wi-itow ; “ Puiiial is ii Pithihh wonJ, Mij'tulyiiig a 
of mountains. 'J'ho KashiuTrmns call it PmiHal, U'liu li more jiri 


(J. T. VigJit', ill his y rotv/s, 

; a ittiigf 
tirttiiiTlv 

signifies a station whore water iH providwl for jiiussengeM. lltlefem** 
to half a dozen standard diciionaries of tho I'lTsian language lurnislies 
no clue to the meaning given to it by Vigne. tlrier.siin's IhvUomtt) 
of the Kaslmm Language does not also give the lueaumg noted by \ ijme. 
Stein says that tlie Pa'Sicah is the original of tlie modem I'niitHul. (Huj., 
Vol. II. p. 396.) 

Habib of Jammu ovokes pnlriolit' aontimciitH 

in the Kashmiri by his lines on the Pir I’anjfil 
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KARiriU 




It 5fl BftW tliftt, on oloat daya, iho minan'ts of Lahoro, i:U) 
dirttaut UH th« orow llit'a, can lie seen from dm top of the I'n- IVnjfil 
i'uBrt- V. A. Hmith’a eilitum of lleviner'a '/'mrtfs, l‘JU, footuoto on 
paKo407,] 

Kdlulaact, 

1 Itwaa ilHring tltost' iriniblou'^ timoa of tlu' Huns, ilia 
I bt'littvoU, iUat Kfilitlaau, ono of llu* groatost pot'ts of liulia, 

I was bom iu KaaliinTr. lb* llourisluHl durimt tlu' lattor half 
’• of ibo 6tli or tliu lii-fl half of tho Gtli coutuiy a.c. This 
(late is assignor! to Kalidasa on tlio basis of liis rofaroma' to 
thoHiinsin Kashniir in tho7?«(5f/ndw»'<7/fl. ll is point I'd out 
that Kalidasa loft his homo iu Kaslimir during tlu> uusottlod 
days of its occupation by tho Huns, and travollod through- 
out tho length and breadth of tlie country, halting perhaps 
much longer at Ujjain tlian nt other places, 

[The following points, nocordiirg to Pnndit Lnohlnnidluvr, riiiso n. strong 
presumption in favour of the view that Kalidasa was a native of 
Kashmir : — 

(1) His affi'otionnto desoription of thn riet'-lh'ldri and the songs 
associated with tho rioe-Iidds. 

(2) Ilia description of ft living salTton plant wliieli is grown iu Kashmir 
and which no non-Knshmlrinu writer is known lo hiu'n ileserihi'il. 'Phe 
practice of painting dm Iftclics’ hmwls widi tin* salTron piwU' so I’rinpmndy 
mentioned by Kulidttsft was also a real primtien in ancient. Kashmir. 

(3) Ilis description of the Devadaru forests, lakes, tarns, glades, 
caves with lions, imiak deer on tho higher altitude of the mouutaiiis (ill 
point in tho direction of Kashmir as the lionio of Krtlidasa. 

Tho following arguments give a strong indication that Ki'ilich'isa was 
a Kashmiri by birth : — 

(1) Kalidasa lefeia to sorao sites of minor importance iu Kashmir 
which hovo till recently been considered as imaginary; but modern 
research hos identified these sites with their ancient names. The sites 
are only of local iraportanco and could not be known to one who was not 
in close touch with Kashmir. They are in tho Sind Valley. 

(2) Kalidasa, in his description of Kashmir iu tho Qakimlala, refers 
to the lacustrine origin of Kashmir, which is commonly known to Kashmiris. 
He shows his partiality for Kashmir. 

(3) Reference is made to certain Kashmirian legends snob as that of 
Nikumbha which are known only to Kashmirian writers. 

(4) The personal religion of Kalidasa was tho Kashmiri ^aivism 
based on the doctrine of the Pratyabhii&a philosophy unknown outside 
Kaehmit. It is a lomaikable discovery, it is pointed out, that the drama 
of Qdkmtalais an allegory' of the tenets of the Pratyabhiifiii philosophy 
of Kashmir. Recently a vi^w has been expressed that there is no evidence 
in. ^afeuritala that thereover existed anywhere PratyabhijSifi philosophy 
during the period that Kalidasa lived, as this philosophy originatcil in 
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Eashmli in the first half of the 9th century a.o., * Scmunanda being the 
originator of the system. There is, however, no doubt that this tendeuoy 
of thought may have been developing before it was systomatitod by 
Somananda. 

(6) The argument of the Meghaduta |)oints to Kashmir as the homo 
of Kalidasa. — ^Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Laohliiuidhai, M.A., M.O.L., 
Shastri, Head of the Department of Sanslqjt, University of Delhi, in his 
University lectures during the month of Maroli, 1925, on “ The Bnthjdacs 
of KaUdasa.’\ These lectures were printed in book form in 1926 by the 
University.] 

Yudhishthwa I. 

The last of the Gonanda line, Yudhishthira I, was a 
worthless ruler, and was turned out by his own subjects 
who called in a foreign king, and subsequently Kashmir 
went under the suzerainty of Vikramaditya Harsha of 
Ujjayini (Ujjain). 

Vihramaditya. 

There is, however, no indisputable proof in tho shape 
of inscriptions 'and coins, of the existence of Vikramaditya 
in tho first century b.c. The era of which he is held to 
be the founder was not called by his name till the tenth 
century a.o. 

Pravamsena II, 580 A.G. 

On the death of King Harsha, about the third quarter 
of the .sixth century, Kashmir was conquered by Pravarasena 
II, a prince of Malva who ruled in 580 a.o. Pravarasena- 
Qreshthaseiia, alias Tunina II, who is said to have ruled for 
30 years, from 88 to 58 B.o., is Pravarasena I. The present city 
of Srinagar called after him Pravarapura and subsequently 
Pandiethan, was founded by him. According to verse 364 
of the third Tara^ga of Kalhana, this king had “ the Great 
Bridge ” constructed of boats for the first time in Kashmir. 

[Srinagar, the City Royal, is the ancient and present name of 
the city. During Muslim rule, it was called Kashmir, or locally Kashir, 
and Biruni accordingly notes that “ the city of Kadimlr covers a 
space of four farsakhs.” (Sachan, Vol. I, page 207). But when 
the Sikhs took Kashmir in 1819 a.o., they restored the old name 
Srinagar, which was originally Shrinagara or Shrinagari, and according 
to Kalhana, founded by A^oka, on a site neat the present city. The 
site of the present city was selected by Pravarasena II, who called it 
' Piavarsenapura shortened to Pravarapura. Nagam means the city 

The Poctrine of Recognition (MS.) by Mr. R. K. Raw, M.A. 
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and Shri ia the name of tlio RoddoHa Lakahml and may ho taken to 
mean wealth, or beauty ov sovomRuty. *S7/n here dooH not. moan 
S&rya or the sun, aixd it is a mistake to call Srinagar the ' City of the 
Sun.' 

Srinagar has an area 4 railoa in length and 2 iniloa in breadth. 
It is situated aomowhat in the centre of the Valh'y of ICinshnur, and 
extends along both banks OC the .Iheluin wliioh is .sjmnued by seven 
bridges. The river winds its way tbrnugb the city with an average 
widtli of 80 yards. Tlie grontor part of the eity lie.s on tin* right bank. 
It is strange to note that no two buildings are alike. The city is 
5,260 feet above the sea level. In spite of this (dovation, .July and 
August are hot and somewhat humid. But iJie .spring and autumn 
are very pleasant. The mean temperature is 35“ in .Tnnuary and 
80“ in July. The annual rainfall seldom exceeds 27 inches. 

The population of Srinagar, according to the census of 1931, was 
1,73,573 of which 1,38,764 are Muslima and 33,670 are Hindus, 870 
Silchs, 257 Christiana, 6 Buddhists, 4 Zoroastrians and 3 .fains. The 
Census of 1941 gives the population of Srinagar as 2,07,787, which 
means an increase of 34,214 or 19*71 per cent, during the last ten years. 
Srinagar is the terminal of one of the Central Asian trade-routes. 
Like most ancient capitals, it has boon built and re-built at different 
times and on different sites. 

“ The suburbs of Sreonuggur call up rominiaoenpes of those of 
Constantinople with their turbanod tombs of doparlotl Moslems - 
their green luxuriance of nature and sciualid penury of art -but Urn 
fancied roaoinblanoo grows loss and loss as you a])pi’oa('h tlio city. To 
enter it yon pass no imperial walls or massive gateways, but little 
by little the houses huddle themselves closer together, and at last 
form a street, narrow and dirty and stony enough to induce a relapse 
into your dreamy memories of Stamboul, while hero and there a high- 
featured face and stately form, in ample turban and flowing robe, 
stalks by and helps to keep up the delusion. But now a gap in the 
wall of houses on your right lets in a stream of warm light on the 
dark, foul footway and through it you see close by you, not the broad 
bosom of the breezy Bosphorus or the crowded waters of the Golden 
Horn, but a sluggish stream glittering in the sunlight and covered 
with boats of all sizes ; some heavily laden barges are being slowly 
punted up stream, while others of lighter build glide past merrily, 
propelled by the rapid strokes of half a dozen paddles— it is a busy 
scene. And on the opposite side of the river, you see reproduced as 
in a mirror a facsimile of the bank you stand on — ^the same houses, 
the same landing-places, the same people — for it is the Jhelum that 
you look ’> ®'“d on his right bank and on his left stand the crowded 
dweUiugs of the capital of Kashmir — Sieenuggur.” (Col. Torrens’ 
Travels, 246-47.) But the modern visitor will find a great deal of 
difference between Istanbul and Srinagar now. Istanbul has dwindled 
while Srinagar has considerably expanded. Tstanbrd is Europeanized. 
Srinagar too has changed but is still essentially Asiatic. 




To face fia^e 48 of Dr. Suit’s ‘A.flifcjr’. 
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Mayasum is the island farmed by the Tsimt-i-Kol canal. 
It was called, at one time, the European quarter, on account of 
the Residency, the hotel, the club, and the Post and Telegraph 
offices and some European shops and banlcs in Srinagar.] 


Bdladitya. 

This dynasty of the White Huns lasted for about half a 
century, the last of the line, Baladitya, dying without 
male issue.' 

. — • " (g) The Karhota Dynasty. • 

Durlabhavwdhma, 627 — 663 A.C. 

The throne devolved upon Baladitya’s son-in-law, 
Duxlabhavardhana, who was of humble origin stated to 
have been the son of a Naga. His family was given 
to ophiolatory or serpent-worship which had "been the pre- 
vailing religion of Kashmir from time immemorial. [The 
Ancient Geography of India by Alexander Cunningham, 
p. 92.] He was the founder of the Naga or Karkota dynasty. 

[The word Karkota as an appdlative indicate different plants ; 
it also occurs as the name of a presumably un-Aryan tribe.® There is 
probably some connexion between the Naga name ‘ Karkota ' and the 
word Oarkota, which in the Atharva-7eda is used to indicate some 
kind of poisonous snake. In the lists of principal Nagas found in 
epic literature, the Nagaraja Karkota (ka) takes an honourable place. 
He is the procreator of this royal house. In the kingdom of Nepal, 
Karkota takes a prominent position in popular worship and legend, 
and is considered to bo foremost among the Nagas of Nepal. The 
coimtry round Mathura must once have been a great centre of Naga 
worship. Bastar, the feudatory state in the south-east corner of the 
Central Provinces, is ruled by a Naga dynasty. Most Qond chiefs 
in this same Province pretend to be descended from the Nagavamga. 
A caste of the Kayasthas of Bengal derive their origin from a serpent 
king. The Naga Hills is the name of a district in the fSurmu Valley 
of Assam. In further India, we meet with royal clans which ate 
believed to descend from a Nagi ancestress. The story of the Nagi 
ancestress is widely spread in the Par Bast in China and .Tapan. Naga 
is the name of the capital of the province of Camarines Sur, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. 

1. Like great royal families who trace their origin to the dun or 
the moon. The Mikado of Japan is a modem example. 

2. Indian Serpent-Lore or the NSgas m Hindu Legend and Art, by 
J. P. H. Vtgel, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Archaeology 
in the University of Leyden, Holland, late Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey of India.— Arthur Prqhsthain, London, 1926, pp. 214-19, 
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The great importanoo of the JJagaff both i u Ruddhist and in 
BrSiliinauical lore is reflected in plastlo and pictorial art# Among 
the ftesooea of the Ajanta there are several leproaontationa of 
Nagas. 

Regarding the origin and significance of Naga worsliip, there 
prevails a very marked diversity of opinion. According to James 
Fergusson,* the Nagas were not originally serpents but serpent- 
wordiippers—an aboriginal race of the Turanian stock inhabiting 
Northern India, who were conquered by Aryans. Dr. C. F. Oldham® 
is of the opinion that the Nagas claimed descent from the sun and 
had the hooded serpent for a totem. Taksha^iLa (Taxila), he .says, 
was the chief city of the Naga people, and Takshaka was one of their 
chiefs. 

The Naga somehow or other is mixed up with the cult of 
Shaivaism. Shiva is imagined to have depended for his ornaments on 
the Nagas (serpents). And it is claimed that South Indian Shaivaism 
migrated to Northern India, leaving in the south its remnants in 
the Nagaras, or Nayats. The tribe of Nagas had powerful kingdoms 
in different parts of India as testified to by the names of important 
cities called Nagpur, in many parts of India. (The Origin of Shaivaism, 
by K.. R. Subramanian, M.A., University of Madras, 1929.) 

Durlabhavardhana of Kashmir is believed to have boon really 
the offspring of the Naga Earkota mentioned in tho opening 
paragraph.] 

With, the establishment of the Karkota dynasty, ^wo 
reach the firm ground of comparatively authentic history. 
Durlabhavardhana reigned from 627 to 663 A.o. Tho visit of 
the Chinese pilgrim YiianChwAng (Hiuen Tsiang)® to Kashmir 
(631-633 A.o.) occurred during the time of ^is king who 
accorded a hospitable reception to the pilgrim, kliouen 
Thsang “ resided in the Valley a.s an honoured guest for fully 
two years. The two full years represent a longer halt than 
any which the pious traveller allowed himself during his 
smeen years’ wanderings through the whole of India and 
Central Asia. The records of this great Chinese pilgrim 
contain by far the fullest and most accurate description of 
Elashnm that has come down to us from a foreign pen during 
the period.”* Hhusen Kwfin’s description of the people of 
.o^Ca^mir is “ Light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusil- 
lanimous disposition. The people are handsome in 
appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well-instruoted.” 

1. Tree and Serpent Worship, 1S73, 

2. The Sm and ihe Serpent, 1906. 

S. This name has more than half a dozen forms. 

4. The Anotent Geography of KaaTmiHr by Di, Stein, page 14. 
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TCafili mir is one of the most important and moat famous 
lands in the history of the spread and development o£i 
Buddhism.* In the literature of this religion wo find fre- 
quent reference to the capital, and the country generally, 
in terms of praise and admiration. Bui IBiian Chwang 
found that “ this Icinjgdom is not much given to faith, and the 
temples of the heretics are their sole thought.” 

The country was prosperous and peaceful. The political 
power of ICashmir extended to all the adjacent territories 
on the west and south including Rajapuri (Rajauri), Parpotsa 
(Punch), Bhimbar. Uraga (Hazara), Taxila (Takkasila or 
Takshagila) and Simhapura, which seems to have included 
the Salt Range. * 

Durlabhaka, 663 — 713 A.G. 

Durlabhavardhana’s son and successor was Durlafihaka 
*OT Pratapaditya II. En passawi Pratapaditya I (169 — 137 
B.o.) was a relative of King Vikramaditya and is said to 
have been brought from abroad by discontented ministers of 
Kashmir. Durlabhaka ruled for fifty years from 663 to 713 
A.a. This was the time of Chinese aggression towards 
the west, during which Turkistan and Western Tibet were 
conquered and annexed to the ‘ Celestial ’ empire. 

[Excavations in September, 1942, wore undertaken and are continued 
bytbe Arohaoological Department of Jammu and Kashmir State at Taper, 
ancient Pxatapapura, built by Pratapaditya 11. The village Taper 
is situated at a distance of 22 miles from Srinagar, or 4 miles below Pafian. 
The ruins have been discovered of the base of a temple, its gateway, its 
courtyard and the plinth of the endosure wall. The material used is 
blocks of stone of such dimensions as are generally found in the case of 
other temples of the period. The temple is sacred to Vishnu. From 
the perusal of fragments of the Sanskrit inscription found engraved in 
the Qarada script on some stones built perhaps in the cornice oourso of 
the gateway, it is evident that the construction is somehow connected 
with a certain Brahman, son of Qaggha, and the architect is named 
Lakshmana. The date is ascertainable from the reference given in the 
inscription to the reign of Mandadeva (Paramandadeva) or Paimanudeva 
(son of Jayasimha) of later chronicles. 

“ The temple as well as the outer enclosure is square in plan both 
externally and internally. It resembles all other temples of TTaahinir 
in point of massiveness of the stone material, simplicity of style and 
finish of the dressing.” Ealhana does not say anythmg about the 
construction of a temple by Pratapaditya, when desoribing the foundation 
of the town Pratapapura. — Note by Pandit Madhusudan Kaul, Supdt., 
Aiohaeology, Srinagar]. 


*Yvm-Clvmn^3 Travels in India (629-646 A.a.) by Tbomas 
Watters, edited by Ebys Davids and S. W, Bushel— Boyal Asial^^ 
Sooiety, London, 1904, page 264. 
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Chmdo'dpiia, 713 --721 A.G. 

Purlabhaka’s son, Chandrapida, who came to the throne 
in 713 A.O., sent an embassy to the emperor ol China, from 
whom he received the investiture of kingship, becoming a 
feudatory of the emperor. 

Tdrdjpt^ct* 721 — 726 A.G. 

He was succeeded in 721 a.o., by his younger brother, 
Tarapi(Ja, who ended his days in 726 a.o., after a cruel rule 
of 4 years. 

I/iUtdAitya-Muktafi^a^ 726 — 75BA.G. 

Then came the glorious rule of Lalitaditya-Muktapida, 
the youngest son of Pratapaditya. ITe is the hero of vast 
conquests. Kalha^ia shows him to be the universal monarch, 
moving round the earth like the sun. He certainly sub- 
jugated parts of the Punjab and defeated and dethroned 
Yafovaiman of Kanyakubja (Qannauj)^ in 740 A.o. Ho 
also brought the well-known poet Bhavabhutij, who hailed 
from Vidarbha (Borar) to his court.® Before this, ho had 
led a successful expedition against the Bhaujitias of Baltistan, 
whom he defeated on the banks of the Indus. In 733 A.o., 
he sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor, _ Httsan-tsuang 
(713-765 A.o.), to report his victories over tho 

Tibetans, and also to solicit the establishment of a camp 
of Chinese troops by the banks of the Volur (Wular) Lake. 
Muktapida also applied to the Chinese emperor for aid against 
the Arabs® who were advancing from their base in Sind and 
Multan and of whom we hear for the first time in connexion 
with the history of Kashmir. [733 of the Christian era is 116 
of the Hijra.] But the “Divine Khan” contented himself 
with merely ordering a sumptuous entertainment for the 
ambassador and with investing Muktapida with the title of 
king. The chiefs of Jullundur, Kangra and Punch were 
among Muktapida’s feudatories. He is ,the most cons- 
dcuous figure in Kashmir history. He raised his country 
.0 a pitch of glory it had never reached before. The ruins 
of the temple of Martap(Ja, about 6 miles from Anantnag 
or Islamabad, and of ms city, Parihasapura, fourteen miles 
from Srmagar, bear eloquent testimony to his greatness. 

1. Early History of India by V. A. Smith, 3rd Edition, 1914:, p. 372. 

2. Arudent India by Bf. 0. Dutt, pages 149-160. 

3. The'AndeiU Geogra<phy of India by Majoi-Qeneial Alexa n d er 
OonninghaTn, TrUbuer & Oo., London, 1871, page 90. 
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The celebrated temple of Martai^da possesses far more 
imposing dimensions than any other existing temple, being 
63 feet long. The pillared quadrangle round the temple 
is 220 feet by 142 feet. The stone carving is very fine in- 
deed. G. T. Vigne, the traveller says : “As an isolated 
ruin this deserves on account of its solitary and massive 
grandeur to be ranked, not only as the first ruin of the kind 
in Kashmir but as one of the noblest amongst the archi- 
tectural relics of antiquity that are to be seen in any country.” 
Another view* is that there is something of the rigidity 
and strength of the Egyptian temple and something of the 
grace of Greece. Though Hindu, it differs from the usual 
Hindu types, and is known distinctively as Kashmirian and 
owes much to the influence of Gandhara. It is, however, 
decidedly Hindu and not either Buddhist or Jain, while, 
the sculptures show, according to Marshall, a close connexion 
with the typical Hindu work of the late Gupta period. This 
great temple of the sun at Marta^nja became the model for 
all subsequent Brahmanical temples in Kashmir. 

Extensive drainage works were also carried out under 

Muktapida’s orders, and vast areas were reclaimed and 

made fit for cultivation. Mulctapida raised the number 

of court offices from 18 — under Jalauka — ^to 23, the five 

new offices being those of H^h Chamberlain, Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, Master of the Horse, Keeper of the Treasury, 

and Chief Executive Officer. His end is enveloped in 

mystery. He died probably during an expedition towards 

the north. 

• 

"When engaged in his last expedition, Muktapida sent 
out a sort of instrument of instruction on the art of govern- 
ance. He warned his Kashmiri subjects against internal 
dissension, and against neglecting the forts in respect of 
repair and provisions. Dwellers in mountains, he said, 
should be occasionally punished to prevent their becoming 
strong and troublesome. “Every care should be taken 
^that there should not be left with the villagers more food 
supply than required for one year’s consumption, nor more 
oxen than were wanted for the tillage of their fields. Because 
if they should keep more wealth, they would become in a 
single year very formidable Paraaras or feudal lords and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.” The 
cultivator’s style of living must be lower than that of the city 


Ka$h/tMr by Six Tianois Youngbusbaud, 1917, page 115. 
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people. Offices should not be hold by family cliquy, and 
troops should not be raised from a single district,^ 
Lalitaditya’s rule ended in 753 A.O., and was followed by 
four short reigns. 

Vajraditya. 

The history of Kashmir mentions Muslims a second 
time when Kamaria* represents the younger son and the 
second successor of Lalitaditya-Muktapi^a, viz., Vajraditya 
— also known by the name of Bappiyaka— as selling many 
men to the Mleohkas or Muslims and introducing into the 
country practices which befitted Mlechhas or Muslims. 

[The term Damara is one of co mm on ooourrence in Kalhaua’s 
Chronicle, and the persons whom it designated play a prominent part 
in the latter portions of the narrative, says Stein. ^ The word Damara, 
in the sense in which it is used in the Rajatamfigii(^ and the later 
Chronicles has not yet been traced outside Kashmir. In the Hindu 
period of the history of Kashmir, Pamara means the well-to-do landed 
gentry or feudal barons. Eanjit S. Pandit* adds : The borons or 
the rustio aristocracy of Kashmi r were not equal to the llaiputras 
in the social scale, yet Kalhana mentions instances of intoi-marriago 
between them and between the pamoras and the ruling family of 
Kashmir. Any one could become a Pamara who apparently 
began as a prosperous cultivator. He could wax strong in course 
of time as a powerful feudal boron capable of being “a thorn in 
the side of the king.” Kalhana also uses the term Lavanya to 
designate them. Haisha’s efforts to suppress the Damaras ended 
in his own rule and life. In present-day Kashmir, Pars claim 
their decent fi;om the Damaras.] 

Jayapi^a, 761—782 A.G. 

Here follows the 31 years’ powerful rule of Jayapieja, 
a grandson of Lalitaditya-Muklapi^a, who came to the 
, throne in 761 a.o. He went on a conquering expedition 
to the valley of the Ganges where he defeated the king of 
Qaunau]. He had, however, to return soon as his throne 
had been usu^ed in his absence by his brother-in-law. The 
king was a liberal patron of learning, and many poets and 
scholars flocked to his court. He founded the toiyn of 
Jayapura-AndarkSth near modern Sumbal. Towards the 


1. Stein’s English Translation of the Bajatarangini, Book IV, 
verses 346-62, Volume I, page 164. 

2. Ibid., Book IV, verse 397, page 158. 

3. Ibid., Volume D, pi^es ^4-8. 

4. R. S. Pandit’s I^aiarangi^l, page 127^ footnote No. 348. 
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end of his reign, he became a cruel and rapacious tyrant. 
The reason for this is not given by Stein, but Pandit Birbal 
Kachru’s account^ of the Rani's love for a Brahman youth 
and the meeting and ultimate immolation for fear of sin 
in the absence of her lord, and of Jayapida’s rage which 
impelled him to avenge his Rani’s tragedy by killing Brah- 
mans, fits in with the gap unexplained by Sir Aurel. Jayapi<Ja 
was followed, in 796 A.C., by an indolent and extravagant 
prince who, in a twelve years’ rule, squandered away the 
riches amassed by his father. 

Amntwarimn, 866 — 883 A.C. 

The history of the next half century is a record of the 
installation and dethronement of puppet kings, and of the 
jealousies and intrigues of rival factions at the court till 
we come to the reign of Avantivarman (866-883 a.o.) 
the founder of the Utpala dynasty. During the concluding 
years of the Karkota dynasty, the country towards the 
south of the Panjal range had thrown off its allegiance to 
the Kashmir throne, and small independent principalities 
had sprung up at Rajauri and other places. The kmgdom 
of Kashmir was restricted to its natural boundaries, extend- 
ing only to four marches below Baramfila. Avantivarnoan 
wisely refrained from undertaking foreign conquest, and 
bestowed his whole attention on the internal consolidation 
and development of the country which had greatly suffered 
— economically and politically— from the msorders of the 
preceding reigns, from the feuds of powerful barons and the 
rapacious administration of the Kayasthas or clerks. 

The country had been liable to heavy floods and 
famines. The Kashmir Valley was in a water-logged 
condition. Cultivation was poor. Avantivarman’s able 
engineer, Suwa, undertook to drain the Valley. He saw, 
as have modern engineers in our own day, that floods in the 
Valley were to the fact that the passage of the 
Jhelum through the Baramula gorge had been blocked by 
silt and boulders brought down into it from a neighbouring 
nullah or stream.® This obstruction was removed % Suyya, 
and the result was a large increase of land available for 
cultivation and increased protection against floods. He 
then carried out other extensive drainage and irrigation 


1. The Muhhtasar-ut-Tawarlkh by Pandit Birbal Kaebru, written 
in the time of Colonel Mehan Singh, a Sikh Governor of ^ehznir, MS. 
folios 42-44. 

2, The Pulse of Asia by E. Huntington, pages 39-40. 
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works under tlie orders of the king ; and it is no wonder 
that the native historian exults over the economic prosperity 
of the land which was the direct result of these engineering 
schemes. The modern village Sop6r (old Suyyapura)’^ 
commemorates the name of this great engineer. It was 
founded by Tiityi at the point where the Jhelum leaves the 
Wular Lake. The memory of the king is also preserved 
to this day in the vilWe of Avantipura (Vantipor)® which 
lies one march above OTinagar. The ruins of the ancient 
temples at Avantipura are, according to Stein, among the 
most imposing monuments of ancient Kashmiri architecture 
and sufficiently testify to the resources of the builder. ^ Of 
the two temples dedicated to Vishpu and Qiva respective- 
ly — Avanti Swamin and Avantigvara — the first was built 
before his accession and the second subsequently by Avanti* 
varman. 

The medieval development of Brahmanical architecture® 
in Ka a bmir is represented by two golden periods, or, to be 
more precise, rose to its greatest heights under two promi- 
nent building rulers, LaUtaditya who brought the stylo into 
being in the middle of the eighth century and Avantivarman 
under whom it attained its most refined form in the latter 
half of the ninth century. 

The reign of Avantivarman also witnessed a remarkable 
revival of Sanskrit learning^ in Kashmir. Qivasvamin was 
one of the gems of Avantivarman’a court. Some of the 
others were : (i) Eatnakara, who Wrote the Hmavijam 
in fifty cantos and lived under two kings, mz.^ Jayapida 
and Avantivarman; (ii) Anandavardhana, the author of 
Dhmny^ka (m) KaUata, the great pupil of Vasugupta, the 
originator of the Spandagastra division of Kashmir. Qiva- 


1. Sojrai (Sopoi) had a population of 10,982 in 1931, 11,770 in 
1941. Zaia-ul-‘Abidin here built a bridge over the Jhelum in 1460 A.o, 
Onvaia refers to the building of a new royal residence at Suyyapnra by 
Snltaa i^san Shah. The present town which stands on both banks 
of the rivet, is one day's journey by boat from Srinagar. It is a great 
centre of trade, but not a Municipality, having a Town Area Oommittee 
only. 

2. Avantipur is now a ^age situated at a distance of 18 miles 
from SiSnagar. It has the ruins of several temples tWo of which are 
canspicuons and have been described in detail by Rai Bahadur Ram 
Chandra Kak, B.A., in his Ancient Mdnuments of Kashmir, 1933. The 
population in 1941 was 1,487. 

3. Percy Brown, Indian ArdhiUoture, Taxaporevala, Bombay, 1942, 



The ruins of the Temple at Vantipor or Avantipura on the Srinagar-Hsiamabad road. 






Klin? CankaraTanuan’s (883—902 A.C.) minister, Ratnavardhana, buiilt 
Oifs nunlatnre temple at Fatan on the Srinaear-Baramfila road. 
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svamin is credited with the airthorship of seven MaLakavyas, 
several^ dramas, prose works and other writings. But the 
KapphinSbhyudaya and a few stray verses make up all that 
is loft to the student to road and admire. ^ivasvS,min*s 
work “ assumes an importance in the history of Sanskrit 
literature in general and the literary history of Kashmir 
in particular, inasmuch as it helps to show the develop- 
ment of Kavya in Kashmir and the influence of Eatnakara 
on his contemporaries.” Its theme is neither Paurauic, 
nor epic, nor historical, but it deals with the Buddhistic 
legend of King Kapphina, one of the twelve great disciples of 
the Buddha. The KappMnahhyudaya, which remained in 
obscurity for the last millennium or so, is now made avail- 
able by the University of the Panjab ; it has been, for the 
first time, critically edited by Pandit Grauri Shankar.* 

CcMhhiramrman, 883 — 902 A.G. 

Avantivarman’s son and suooessor, ^amkaravarman 
(883-902 A.C.), scandalized his subjects by introducing an 
ingenious scheme of fiscal oppression. He plundered the 
treasures of temples and was guilty of unlimited and 
ruthless extortion. To perpetuate his memory, he built 
the town of ^amkarapura, the present Patan (now having 
a population of 3,032) and its temples, from the materials 
he had obtained by the plunder of the town' and temples of 
Parihasapura. But the town did not flourish. The ruins 
of two temples still stand today at Patan, 17 miles from 
Srinagar, on the Baramula road. One was erected by the 
king and the other by his queen, Sugandha. ^^mkaravar- 
man invaded the territories of Eajauri, Oujrat, Kangra, and 
Hazara, but without any permanent effect, as his kiagdom, 
after all, remained restricted within its natural boundaries. 
He died during his expedition to Hazara. 

“ From this reign onward, the record is one long succes- 
sion of struggles between the rulers and usurping uncles, 
cousins, brothers, ministers, nobles and soldiers.” During 
the century following 902 a.O., the rulership of the kingdom 
changed hands as many as eighteen times. One claimant 
dethroned another several times like Partha and Chakra- 
varman. Chakra varman was assassinated in the chamber 

*Qivaava,iniii.’g KapphinSfjhyudaya or Exaltation, of King 
Kapphina by Pandit Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. Litt. (Ozon.), Lecturer, 
Govemment College, Lahore, 1937. 
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of a Pomba girl, and snob was the degradation of court 
morality that the murderers were freely urged on by the 
king’s own wives to crush his knees with a large stone as 
he lay dying in the embrace of the Pomba girl (937 a.C.).^ 

Yofoskwa, 939—948 A.G. 

The country was haixassed by the oppressions of the 
nobles and ministerSj and save for a short respite that the 
country enjoyed under Yajaskara’s mild rule of nine years 
(939-948), utter confusion and anarchy prevailed. Two 
Kings then come and go in two years. 

(i) The First Lohara Dynasty. 

Kshemagupta, 950-968 A.G. 

• Kshemagupta’s rule lasted from 950 to 958 A.o. He 
married Didda who belonged, on her mother’s side, to the 
Qahis of Udabha^da (Ohind). 

Abhimmyu II, 968—972 A.G. 

Queen Didda (980 — 1003 A.o.) was a woman of un- 
scrupulous but forceful character. She misgoverned the 
unhappy country for half a centtuy. She was Queen Consort 
from 960 to 968. She was Regent from 969 to_ 980 for 
Abhimanyu, the infant son of Kshemagupta. Abhimanyu’s 
reign is shown as from 968 A.O. to 972 A.O., during which 
time® a terrible conflagration destroyed a great many build- 
ings from the market-place to the shrine of Vishiju. 

Didda, 980-1003 /l.C. 

Didda ultimately reigned a s sovereign for 23 years. She 
ruthlessly put down all rival parties executing captured 
rebels and exterminating their families. The result was that 
the throne passed without opposition to Samgramaraja 
^1003-28), a nephew of Didda, whom she Imd nominated 
in her own lifetime and who became the founder of 
the Lohara dynasty.® He was, however, a weak ruler. 

1. Ovtitne of dneieni Indian Histoty and Cvmlization by Dr. R. 
C. Maiumdai, 1927, pages 138-39. 

2. RSjcttarangifjn, verses 190-91, Book VI, Stem’s Volume I, pager 
261-62. ^ 

3. Modem Lohariu is a valley m Fuucli. Queen Didda was on 
hei motber’s side a granddau^ter of Riw Bhima Qahi of Ddabbap^a, 
•wko is mentioned in al-Bii3nl’s list of the TfiTidu Qabiyas of Kabul. The 

kingdom was destroyed by Mahmud of Gbazna — Stem’s Intioduc- 
tiou to his English TranslaMon of BdjaUmngi^i, Vol. I, p. 104. 




ample of ItCeruvardbanasviUiiia at Fsndrsthan, dedicated to Visbini, was bnilt by Menivardbana, the prime mini fer < 
riba (006 — 021 A.C.). The ylUae'e PandrethsBi Ues 3S miles to the south-east of Srinaear on the road to IsUbnabai 
or Anantnac Hie name Psndrethan is derived from the appellation PuranS.dhiKthSna which means "The 

Old Capital.” and so it was at one time in the history of Kashmir. 
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Sultan Malmud’s invasion. 

Tho Raja’s reign is noticeable only for an invasion of 
KaslimTr by IlaiumTra (Kallia^ia’s name for Sultfm MahniM 
of Ghazna, apparently an adaptation of tilio title of 
Armr-ulrMwmmn) in 1016, The Kasbrairi troops wore 
defeated by tbe invader, but HannnTra had to retire owing 
to inclement weather and tho iuaccos,sibility of tho mountain 
barriers. Though MahmEd never entered Kashmir, 
perhaps Abu ’1 Hasan ^AXlFarmhhi (d. 429 a.h.=1037 a-O.) 
his contemporary, who accompanied him in his expeditions 
to Qannauj, Somanatha and probably to Kashmir, gives 
expression to Mahmud’s desire disappointed : 

JjT j I* 

^ jl 41^ ob Jl 

/ ' " ^ / I 

To Amir Muhammad, Mahmud’s son, and the twin brother 
of Mas'ud, Rarrukhi says : 

• “ ✓ “ / 

Ilarirdja, 1028 A.G.: Anania, 1028 — 1003/4.0.; Kaluga, 

1063—1089 xt.O. 

t Samgraraaraja was succeeded by ITariraja who, after 
a reign of 22 days, was sucecodod by Ananta. A rebellion 
of the pamaras, or feudal lords, was bravely put down by 
the king. He scored a victory over tho Raja of Ohainba, 
but his expedition against the hill state of Hazara proved 
an ignominious failure. He was personally weak ; and much 
of h IS success in government was due to his pious and vigorous 
queen, Suryamati. She wanted the government of the 
country to be in stronger hands. So, on her advice, Ananta 
abdicated in favour of his son Kalaga. But Kalaja (1063- 
1089) was given to the company of depraved and dissolute 
associates. Although the people suffered much from his 
cruelty, ho was able to make his power felt by the surround- 
ing states from Hazara to Chamba. His successor enjoyed 
the regal state only for 22 days, and was succeeded by 
Harsha (1089—1101). 

Ahhvmmgupta, the Qanva Philosopher. 

' The ^eat Abhinavagupta, the Kashmir Qaiva philoso- 
pher and literary critic, was born between 960 and 960 A.O. 
in a Brahman family that had migrated from Qannauj to 


j»r j jji »j ij L./ 

“ / 
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Kashmir during the reign of King Lalitadifcya. Abhinava- 
gupta was a voluminous writer on several subjects — 
Dramaturgy, Ehetorio, Philosophy and the Philosophy of 
Poetry. His contribution to ^aiva philosophy is indeed very 
great both in volume and importance. Dr. Kanti Chandra 
Pandey’- says that, according to the tradition current in 
certain old Pandit families and some old Muslim houses, 
Abhinavagupta walked with twelve hundred disciples into 
the Bhairava cave, about j&ve miles from Magam, midway 
between Srinagar and Gulmarg, and was never seen again. 

[Note. — ^Dr. V. Raglavan details A.’s works in the Journal of the Oriental 
Research, Madias, October— December, 1940]. 

Ksh&me/nd/ra. 

Kshemendra,® the ornament of the Sanskrit poets of 
Kashmir, was born on the Pal in the locality where the 
Nishat Bagh now stands, in the days of Ananta. 
Kshemendra’s father was Prakafendra, a rich, charitably 
disposed and learned Brahman. The exact date of 
Kshemendra’s birth is not known, but his literary career 
runs from 1037 to 1066 A.a. He was one of the three sons of 
his father. Kshemendra studied under several teachers, but 
the most noted was Gahgaka. Kshemendra’s studies wore 
wide extending to Hindu law, Sanslcrit grammar, 
Ayurveda, politics, music and painting. He underwent 
a course of manual training, too, and knew carpentry and 
smithy as well, by the time he was 26 years of age. Then 
Kshemendra married and had a son called Somendra. 
Ananta engaged him to teach his son Kalaga. 

Kshemendra was noted for his learning and wealth, his 
sagacity and generosity in maintaining boarding schools 
and for his hun^ty. He enjoyed life, too. His book 
Da/rpadahm (Pride has a fall) Desha TJpadesha (Advice 
about the country for foreign students) are well known. He 
is reputed to be the author of many books, of which thirty- 
four believed to be obtainable have mostly been printed at 
the Nirpayasagara Press’, Bombay. Kalhapa has criticized 
ms NTpdvali for his classical error. He also charges him with 
consistent carelessness.”* Keith has discussed Kshemend- 
ra s and other works at some length. 

1. Auttor of a Ph.D. dissertation on Abhinavagupta at the Uni- 
versity of Lucknow in 1936, page 18. 

Srinagar, 19th, 26th'Ootober, and 2nd November. 
■19*1— Pandit Kaviraja’a contribution. 

t J Ohfonwi^ of Kaslimir, Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, The 

Irmm Bistmcal Qiurterly, September 1942, page 198. 
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Bilhana,^ a groat poet, senior to KalhaSa in. point of 
age, was born in Kbunamusb or Khxinamuh, 0 miles from 
Srinagar. His father was Jyoshtha Kalasha, a learned 
Brahman noted specially for his studies in Sanskrit grammar. 
Bilhana was the third son of Jyoshtha. On completing his 
education and finding no soopo for his talents, on account 
of the oppressive rule of ICalaja, Bilhana, at the age of 16, 
is stated to have left Kashmir by way of Punch and entered 
the Punjab, visited Lahore and JuUundur. Then he moved 
to Mathura, Qannauj, and halted at Kashi, where his fame 
as a grammarian attracted notice. He also appears to have 
been to Chhattrakota, Prayag, A^hilvad and Nasilc. At Kal- 
yana,ia the Doccan, there seems to have been a little romance® 
with the Eaja’s daughter whom Bilhana had been engaged to 
teach. AKashmiriPanditand, assuch, no doubt, a handsome 
youth, accomplished, scholarly, he could not fail to win 
the heart of the princess, and the assent of the Eaja, and 
thus Bilhana’s marriage took place. Ultimatoly Bilhana 
succeeded to tho gaddi. But Keith is sihmt on this romance. 

Bilhana is the author of (1) VihramMkadcvaoJianta, (2) 
Karm-Sundari Mala{i)GhaumpandltSsikn, Gonoral Cunning- 
ham traced tho first and Dr. Biililor tho second of those works. 

When Bilhana revived his desire to return to Kash- 
mir, Harsha deposed Kalaja. Tradition has it that he 
returned to his village Khunamiish and died there at 
the age of 80. But there is no effective evidence to 
substantiate this claim. 

Bilhana is not much good at history. He is a poet whose 
language is simple and clear. He gives a beautiful glimpse 
of the Srinagar of his days in the f lokas of thelffth chapter of 
his Vihramdnkadevacharita on tho adventures of Vikram a. 

Harsha, 1089—1101 A.O. 

In person, Harsha was of powerful frame, great personal 
beauty, courageous and fond of display. He was fvell- 
ve];sed in various sciences and a lover of music and art. 
But his mind was rather demented and his character “waa a 
jumble of contrasts. “ Cruelty and kind-heartedness, 

L The Samdard, Siinagar, I4th and 2lBt September, 1941. , AUo 
Keith’s History of SansJerit Literature, 1928, pages 163 — 168. . 

2. The theme has been treated \iy Sir Edwin Arnold ip his Oh^Or- 
and retold by Professor P. iSeshadri in his nsjratjvp poem, 
of about 800 lines, entitled ^ M 
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liberality and greed, violent self-will and reckless supinoness, 
cunning and want of thongbi — tlieso and otbor apparently 
irreconcilable features in turn display tbemsclves in If arsba’s 
chequered life.”^ His early rule, however, was characterized 
by prudence, and his munificence towards men of learning 
attracted many scholars from other countries. From Kal- 
ha^a’s account it appears that Harsha supported Turushka 
(Muslim) captains of hundreds with money, or in the words 
of Sir Aurol Stein,* Harsha had “Muhammadan troop 
leaders ” in his service. Harsha’s elaborate fashions in 
di'ess and ornaments and his multifarious extravagances, 
however,' soon involved him heavily in debt, to rescue him- 
self from which he took to the spoliation of temples.® He 
robbed them of their treasures. But he did not stop there. 
His tendencies led him on to the confiscation of cult images 
in order to possess himself of the valuable metal of which 
they were made. He was further reduced to the necessity 
of levying new and oppressive imposts. Even night-soil 
became the object of taxation. Harsha abandoned himsolf 
more and more to excesses and follies of all kinds. The 
country was visited by many calamities. Plaguo reduced 
the population, robber bands infested the roads, and floods 
occurred which brought famino and universal distress. But 
the fiscal exactions of the king continued unabated- The 
result was that his armies were humiliated abroad, and ho 
was surrounded by conspiracies at home. When HarsUa's 
nephews, Ucchala and Sussala, raised the standard of revolt, 
all flocked to it. The palace was given to flames. The queens 
were burnt to death, the heir-apparent was kQlod. The king 
was hunted down and mercilessly slain in 1101. And his 
body, “naked like that of a pauper,” was cremated by a 
compassionate wood-dealer. 

' (j) THe Second Lohara Dynasty. 

Ucchala, 1101-^1111 A.G. 

Ucchala, Hardia’s eldest nephew, succeeded him. He 
broke down the power of the Damaras or feudal lords by 
turning one against the other, and finally crushed them one 
by one. There was again a conspiracy against the king, 
and he was killed in 1111. 


1. Stein’s English Tianslstion of the RajataranSinl, Vol. I, 
Intiodnotion, page 112. 

2. Ibid., verse 1149, Book VII, and footnote No, 1149, 
Volume I, page 357. 

3 Wo., Vol, I, Introduotion, page U3, 
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Two Centuries of Misrule. 

i 

The history of the two succeeding centuries is a sordid 
record of short reigns, murders, suicides, plots, conspiracies, 
rebellions, oppressions and fiscal exactions. To quote Sir 
Francis Younghusband, “ wo may accept, then, as authentic 
tliat the normal state of Kashmir for many centuries, except 
in the intervals when a strong, firm ruler came to the front, 
was a state of perpetual intrigue and assassination, of 
struggles with brothers, cousins, uncles, before a chief even 
came to the throne ; of fights for power with ministers, with 
the military, with the ‘nobles’ when he was on it ; of con- 
stant fear of poisoning and assassination ; of wearying, petty 
internecine ‘wars,’ of general discomfort, uncertainty and 
unrest.*’ Ucchala’s successor reigned only Jor a night, 
and his half-brother for four months. 

Sussala, 1112— 20 .4.0. Restoration, 1121 — 28 4.0. 

The rule of his brother, Sussala (1112-20), was a 
succession of internal troubles caused by rebellious feudal 
lords, the Pamaras. In 1120, he had to flee to Punch in 
the face of a rebellion. He was, however, restored to the 
throne and power by pretenders .and nobles in 1121, and 
reigned till he was murdered in 1128. The king tried hard 
to break the power of the Pamaras by cunning diplomacy 
but without much effect. 

Jayasimha, 1128—1165 4.0. 

Jayasiiiiha, his eldest son, succeeded Sussala. Jaya- 
sirhha reigned from 1128 to 1166. In this reign we read of 
Sanjapala, the Senapati (Commander-in-chief), “ going 
into camp with Yavanas (Muslims) ” [Stein, Vol. 2, p. 176] 
who have already been referred to in Harsha’s reign as 
“captains of hundreds.” 


Mam^mata and other Po^s of the Period. 

Mammata and his two brothers occupy a high position 
in the literary firmament of Kashmir during the begin- 
ning of the 12th century a.c. Mammata, the second son 
of the scholar Jaiyata Bhatta, hails from Galandar, near 
PSmpar noted for saffron. Jaiyata is the elder and Uvvata 
the younger brother of Mammata. Although all the 
three were noted litterateurs, Mamma^ was the most 
distinguished of all His book Kdvya-Prahdga on prosody 
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is often set for the higher examinations of tho Sanslcrit 
language. Eighty-seven commentaries are known to have 
been written on the Kdvya-PraMga of which 26 are 
available. Mammata is supposed to be the maternal uncle 
of Harsha, the great poet-king of Qannauj. The Qahda- 
VyapdrorYichdra in which the usage of words has been 
isoussed is another well-known book of Mammata. 
Manialladevi was the mother of Harsha. Thus Harsha 
naturally visited Kashmir for contact with Sanskrit 
scholars of Srinagar. 

Ma/fihTia. 

Mankha* was another poet of this age. He was the 
fourth sqn of his father,*- Veshovrata, the son of Pandit 
Mammata. Mankha was a pupil of Ruyyaka, the celebrated 
author of AlmM/rasa/rvasm. Mankha rose to the post, of 
Director of Dharmartha and Foreign Minister. RajaSusaala 
looked upon him as a philosopher. Mankha wrote his &st 
book Qrlhmtlmhmita when 26 years of age, probably in 
1039 A.O. It consists of fourteen chapters, and has 2,600 
couplets. In Jayasimha’s time Mankha was the head of a 
college. Lilce MuUa Tahir Ghani he hated flattering others 
and had quite an independent mind. 

KalMm 

Kalhaija Pandit, the author of the celebrated saga of 
Kashmir called the Rdjatarmgim was the contemporary of 
Eaja Jayasimha. This was the time when, in England, 
Matilda was a fugitive, and the barons were at war wititi one 
another. Kalha^a’s metrical history of the rajas of Kashmir, 
written in ^aka 1070 or. 1148-49 A.o. or 643-44 A.H., is a 
well-known work in the Sanskrit language. Kalha^ja was. the 
son of Chanpaka, the minister of King Harsha of KaaTiTnir 
(1079-;— 1101 A.O.). Kalha^ia claimed to be a poet and 
historian and was, no doubt, skilled in both capacities. 
He attempted to \ give his readers a complete history of 
Kashmir , and, though, like most of the mediseval historians, 
he combined fact mth fiction, he “sincerely endeavoured 
to consult the varied sources of history.” Ha was well- 
versed in the literary and historical traditions of ancient 
India’, and Was likewise an erudite scholar. Kalharia’s 
earlier chapters are “a medley of confused traditions and 
fanciful imaginations,” but he exercised “independence of 


♦The Hamdard, gSth Septembe®, 1941, Paadifc Eaviraja’s qon' 
t4butio».i • ^ 
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judgment combined with strict impartiality and unsparing 
criticism in regard to contemporary events and persons 
moluding kings, ol&cials and priests.” In spite of all this, 
says Sir AT» ft - T -- Stnm , X a l haua mus t be treated with critical 
caution, as “his chronology is unreliable, his sources of infor- 
mation discrepant, and his frame of mind didactic.” To 
sum up, though the Rdjatara'Agim avowedly belongs both in 
form and in substance to the literature of artificial poetry, 
its merits as an historical composition are many and Un- 
doubted, says Dr. Ghoshal.* Kalhania was a Brahman by 
caste. He was a worshipper of ^iva and an admirer of 
Buddha. The name KaiMna is derived through Prakrit 
KalVma from Sanskrit Kalyaija, meaning ‘happiness,’ 
‘blessedness.’ 


-3%e Rdjatarangmt. 

The Ragatwmgim was begun by Pandit Kalhana iii 1148-49 
A. 0 ., and completed sometime in the following year. As B. S. 
Pandit says it was written about half a oentoy before the 
defeat of PrithvI Raj Chauhan and nearly two centuries 
before the advent of the Shah MMs. It comprises eight 
cantos. Each canto is called a rara?j.^a or Wave. The number 
of verses in each canto or Tara^ga is — (i) 373, (n) 171, (w) 
630, (iv) 720, {v) 483, (w) 368, {vU) 1,732, {vm) 3,449. 

The first translation of a portion of the Eagatarah^inv 
was in Persian, made by order of Sultan Zain-ul-‘ Abidin 
who named the version Bahr-ul-Asmar, or “ The Sea of 
"TSles.” Akbar ordered Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir BadaOni to 
revise this version and to complete the translation. An 
abridged edition of the Rdjatara'hgim, in Persian, was brought 
out by Haidar Malik Chadura during the reign of Jahangir, 
In 1835 A.O., an edition of the Rdjatamingmi was published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. This 
option was based on the transcript obtained by William 
Moorcroft, a noted traveller of whom we sh 11 hear later 
and who reached Srinagar in 1823, by permission of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, a part of whose dominion Kashmir then was. 
The first complete translation from the original Sanskrit 
appeared in French in 1862, imder the auspices of Socifitfi 
Asiatique at Paris. This translation by Captain A. Troyer, 
then irancipal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, was made 
from the 1836 text in Sanskrit. The 1836 te^ is stated to 


*The DynasHo Chronicles of Kashmir, 
Qm^erly, Septepubet 1942, page 201, 
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be defective. The late Sir Aurel Stein, accordingly publish- 
ed, at Bombay, a critical edition of thp Bdjatarangim in 1 892, 

Sir Aurel Stein’s English translation of the Rdj<^ 
tarahgmx was published in 1904, t|iough he completed it 
on the ’l8th May, 1900. Sir Aurel Stein’s method of trans- 
lation, says the Maharasht Brahman scholar, the late Banjit 
Sitar am \ Pandit, does not give an adequate conception of 
the JRagata,m'hginl&& a literary composition to readers unable 
to study the original. Sir Aurel Stein also omitted to translate 
verses which he thought to be in “Kavya style,” and others 
which are “unconnected with the narrative proper.” Raniit 
Pandit, therefore, brought out a complete translation of the 
Ragatarangmtm October, 1935, following Sir Aurol’s critical 
Bombay edition of 1892. This translation of Ranjit Pandit 
is an attempt to represent poetry in prose, is literal, and 
claims to preserve the original construction, as far as possible. 
It is, above all, a tremendous labour of love performed, 
by an irony of fate, in a jail during a sentence of imprison- 
ment, courted under a burning sense of nationalism. No 
non-^shmiri son-in-law has ever made to his Kashmiri 
father-in-law a more affectionate, a moro beautiful, a more 
appropriate, and a more enduring present than the late 
Ranjit Pandit to the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, But it is 
sad, indeed poignant, that MotHSl should not have lived to 
read Radit’s English rendering of Kalhaija’s cantos of the 
River of Kings, the great saga of Motilal’sown motherland I 

Jayasimka’s Siuscessors, 

The six reigns following Jayasiihha cover a period of 
about a century and a half. It was a period of decay, and 
the power of ifeishmir steadily declined owing to political 
confusion, internecine strife, civil war and the depredations 
of robber bands. The century and a half which passed 
from the accession of the Lohara dynasty to the date of 
Kalhana’s Ghronicle (Books VII, 1003-1160 a.o,), says 
Stein, represents a period filled for the greatest part by a 
succession of rebellions ’and internal msturbances of all 
kinds. 

Jonaraja’s record shows that, for nearly two centuries 
after Kalhaija’s time, Hindu rule maintained itself in 
Kashmir. The princes were weak and helpless. Rajadeva- 
• (1213-1236 A.O.), he says, insulted the Brahmans, 
plundered them and made them cry : ‘ I am not a Brahman,’ 
I am not a Brahman.’ The material prosperity of the 
Valley was fading. 
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Sahadeva, 1300-1—1319-20 A.O. 

In the time of Siiiihadeva (1288-1300 A.O.) and his 
brother Sahadeva (1300-1 to 1319-20 A.O.), Kashmir was a 
country of “ dtuBKaida, gamblers and profligate women.” 
In the last reign Dulcha — ^written in Persian histories of 
Kashmir as Zidchu — ^the commander of the army of the 
great King Karmasena invaded the country. Instead of 
facing him manfullyi the Eaja fled to Kashtavar (Kishtwar). 

[The Valley of Ea^thavata, the present Kashtavar or more com- 
monly Kishtwar, lies on the Upper Chenab river, between Kashmir 
and Chamba on the way to Simla. It is mentioned by Kalhap, as a 
separate hill-state. Possibly it was founded in the beginning of the 
loth century A.C. Its rajas were Hindus till Aurangzlb’s time, and 
embraced Idam through the influence of Sayyid Farid-ud-Din who 
came to Kishtwar from Baghdad in the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
rajas retained their independence until the conquest of their territory 
by Maharaja Gulab Singh. Ya'qlib Shah Chak, the last ruler of the 
Ohak dynasty of Kashmir, came to Kishtwar for shelter whenharrassed 
by Akbar's forces in 1586 A.a., and lies buried at Sirkot on the 
Changan, the heath of Kishtwar. 

The scenery ofKiditwar is almost unique, its inhabitants are 
peculiar ; its remains are undeciphered and its sport is exceptional, 
^ys Me. Otto Bothfeld.* 

The flat plateau ofKishtwar is rather oval in shape than circular, 
resembling Baramllla. The plain is surrounded by towering moun- 
tains covered with oaks and hollies, the summits white with snow 
and densely wooded with pine trees : 

ti«*l jlf" J-.,* tAj* tl-t* Cm*I j\y^S’ jlia 

The surface of the plateau extends to six miles from east to west 
and from north to south. Its soil is fertile and its tillage is rich. 
The plain is dotted with villages each hidden in its own grove of 
chinars and poplars. 

The Wardwan river flows through the Wardwan valley into the 
Chandrabhaga which passing by Multan empties itself into the 
Indus. 

In Kishtwar and down Wardwan way, 

Bach mountain in wintry grandeur towers. 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer in a vale of flowers, 

*With Pen and Rijle in Kiihlvm by Otto Eothfeld, F.E.CI.S., 
Indian Civil Service, D.B. TaraporevWa Sops and Co., The Times 
India Press, Bombay, 1918. 
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Is sleeping rosy at its feet, 

— ^Mary Petrie : In the Land of IjoUa RooJth, page 196. 

Was it, pOThaps, tjierefore, tliat Jahangir considered the saffron 
of Kishtwar superior to that of Kashmir I (Beveridge, English 
Translation of Jahan^r’s Memoirs, Vol, 2, page 138). 

The biggest of the villages, just referred to above, is the small 
town of Kishtwar, 6,100 feet above the sea level and having a popu- 
lation of 3,236. It is about 74 miles south-east of Islamabad by way 
of the fil^rbal pass. 

There are two ziyB,rat or shrines : one of the saint 
Sayyid Earid-ud-Din of Baghdad and the other that of his son Sayyid 
Israr-ud-Biu, and hence the poet calls it the second Baghdad— 

jljii-r L» A-ti- L» ilAi tsil* 

/ ■ / 

^J\ C— 1 jilt cJ»r 

In the following hill distich, the K6shur ridicules the poverty 
of Kishtwar : — 

jT” liij jf" ^ 

/ 

|a^«7 iT jll'jr jj»j — <B!-l»r ^ ^ 

[Kishtwar is the causeway of distress, where people are hungry 
by day and cold by night. 

Whoever comes there, when he goes away is as meagre as the 
flagstaff of a gosa’in or a recluse.] 

A sketch of the history of Kishtwar will be found in the Pandab 
Historical Journal, Vol. IV, No. 1.] 


Duloha plundered the people, took slaves and set fire 
to the city of Srinagar. After impoverishing the Valley, 
during a stay of ei^t months, the invaders, when they 
found that provisions were scarce, tried to get out by the 
southern passes ; hut snow overtook them and the whole 
army perished along with their leader. Then, Gaddis (Hindu 
Baharwans) from Kishtwar entered the Valley on a raiding 
e:q)edition, hut were driven hack by Ramp,chandra, Saha- 
deva’s commandw:-in-chief.. Henceforth Sahadeva dis- 
appears. Bhotta or Bahutta Einohana or E.mci.an--or, to 
give his full name, Lhachen 'rGyalbu Rinohen or Prince 
Rinchen, the Great God, the son of Lha-chen dNgos- 
gruh’s [or, according to Jonaraja — ^Vakatanya, Tibetan 
Vaka (?)], king of Western Tibet or Ladakh comes to the 
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scene. Kinoliana fell out with Ramaohandra and killed 
him. He then married Kota Ran!, Ramaohandra’s daughter, 
and proclaimed himself king in 1320 A.O., with Shah Mir 
who had been loyal to him, as his vazir or minister. 

Rmchen or Rincham or Rlnchan, 1320-23 A.G. 

Rinchana eventually became a convert to Islam and 
assumed the title of Sultan Sadr-ud-Din. 

Vd/yoMiAeva, 1323 — 1338 A.G. 

After a short period of two years and a half, this Musal- 
man kin g died on Friday, 26th November, 1323, A.O., when 
Udyanadeva, brother of Simhadeva, succeeded him, and 
married his widow. At that time, Kashmir was invaded 
byAchala whom to use Jonaraja’s words “the lord^ of 
Magadhapuia had supplied with soldiers," The king, 
Udyanadeva, like his brother, fled away before this invasion. 
Shhh Mir, his va^ir, defended the kingdom successfully 
in his absence. The Raja returned and reigned in Kashmir 
but as a mere cypher, Shah Mir being all powerful. 

Lalla, the noted hermitess, was bom in 736 a.h. or 
1336 A.O., during Udyana’s rule. 

Kofa Rani, 1338-39. A.G. 

On Udyana’s death in 1338 A.c., Kota Rani, the queen, 
assumed power, but only for over five months. 

Shams-id'Dln Shah Mir or Mired, 1339 — 1392 A.G. 

The vazir, Shah Mir or Mirza deposed the Rani and#, 
himself ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din in 1339 A.o. 

of the rum of Hindu rule in Kashmir. 

It will be appropriate, here, to sum up the ca^es 
that made for the ruin of Hindu rule in Elashmir. ^he 
clashes between Buddhism and Brahmanism, wicked raj as and 
vicious ranis, and the lack of character nwinTig officials 
appear to be the most noticeable. The disruptive factors 
of debauchery and intrigue were paramount. To these have 
to be added the neglect of the army owing to a sense of 
security from the natoal barriers of the country. Intrigues 
and rebellions were common and rulers were puppets in the 
hands of powerful ministers who thought of self rather than 
the weal and welfare of the land of their birth. 
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BrSihmin’s cultural contribution summarized. 

Thougii Hindu rule came to an end through causes 
discussed above, we must not fail to pay tribute to the 
learmng and culture that Kashmir enjoyed during the period 
covered in this chapter. Kashmiri Brahmans acquired great 
proficiency in Persian under Muslim rule, as we shall see 
later, and distinguished themselves as great poets and prose- 
writers. Such people naturally did groat service to Sanskrit 
literature, and Kashmir was one of the most notable seats 
of learning in ancient India. Scholars came from far and 
near to complete their studios. We have already referred 
to the great names of Nagarjuna, Kalidasa, Kshemendra, 
Bilha^ia, Mammata and his brothers, and Mankha and 
Kalhaija. The philosophy of poetry has, in fact, originated 
in Kashmir. As a matter of fact, Bilha^ia asserts that 
saffron is the seed of poetry and, as no other provmce of 
India produced safiron, Kashmir alone is the true home of 
poetry. Apart from Sanskrit poetry and prose, the branches 
of learning that received most valuable contributions from 
the early forefathers of the Kashmiris wore prosody, 
grammar, Qaiya philosophy, Buddhist philosophy, history, 
iaiiy tales, biographies, tantras or scriptures of ^aivism, 
Ayurveda or medical science and cpmmentaries. 

Out of the sixteen most famous rhetoricians of India, 
Kashmir has produced fourteen and the rest of India only 
two. Vamana (760 — 800 A.o.) the foimder of the Riti 
School, Udbhata (774 — 813) the teacher of the theory of 
three Vpittis, Abhinavagupta the great expounder of the 
theory *of Basadhvani, and Mammata (1100 A.o.) the 
upholder. of the Rasa theory were aU Ka.RhmiTianft 

In fact, Bhatta in modern Kashmir! is Ba^a, a 
Brahman, or a Kashmin Pandit. Bhatta is derived from 
the Sanskrit word bhwtar which in Prakrit form gave 
Bhatta which has been retained by Sanskritists and 
appended to proper names at the beginning or at the 
end. It was used in the sense of homed, and signifies 
a learned Brahman or a great teacher. 

Prince Gupayarman, a painter-missionary from Kashmir, 
was probably a pioneer* in the' Southern Asiatic route to 
China, Korea ■ and Japan. The Kashmir of his age (400 
3 . 0 .) was also the seat of the University of the Buddhist 


L. ForMby Dr. KaUdas Nag— Boot Company 

pinnated. College Square, Calonttar 1941, p. 178.- - ' 
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Kumaraiiva, who came all the way from Tukhaiistaa 
of Kucha (near Khutan),— which corresponds roughly to the 
present Badakhshan, — to Kashmir to learn Sanskrit and 
various Indian sciences which he later took over to 
China. 

Tradition has it that the great ^ankaracharya (788 — 820 
A.O.), visited Kashmir early in the 9th century a.o., after 
his blows to Buddhism in the rest of India, and that he 
was forced to accept the superiority of Kashmir ^amsm 
over his Vedantio thought although there exists no internal 
evidence in any of his main works to this effect. Possibly 
it was someone else, his namesake. 

[Shankara, who— there are reasons to hold— was influenced by 
contact with early preachers of Islam in the South, gives definite 
indication of such influence in his emphasis on monism, his insis- 
tence on action rather than mere devotion, on purity of purpose 
rather than mere rituals. It may be that each element in 
Shankara’s thought was separately derived from Upanishadic 
sources but the peculiar composition of these elements and the 
shifts in emphasis of thought and action can bo most easily 
explained by these new contacts with Islamic preachers down 
South where in Kaladi or 'KelaM in Kerala the birth-place of 
Shankara, the ruler had embraced Islam. 


Kashmir Shaivism . 

Kashmir Shaivism, known as Trika-ShB.8ana, Trika-Shastra or 
simply Trika, is a type of idealistic monism (advaita). It made its 
first appearance in Kashmir at the beginning of the ninth or perhaps 
towards the end of the eight century of the Christian era, says 
Mr. Jagadlsh Chandra Ohatterji in his Kashmir Shawaism (Part 1, 
Srinagar, 1914, page 3). 

K’fl.aTimf r Shaivism has two branches — {i) the Spanda 9 astra and 
(it) the Piatyabhijha^a&tra. The authorship of the first, says Sir 
Bamakrishna G. Bhandaxkar^ is attributed to Yasugupta and his 
pupil Kallata who lived in the reign of Avantivarman (865-883 A.C.). 
The two principal works of this system are the Shivasviram or Shiva- 
sutrmi and the Spcmdakdrihds, which are fifty-one verses only. The 
founder of the Fratyabhijna school of Kashmir Shaivism was 
Somananda, who also wrote the work called ShwaAj§ti. But the 
principal treatise of the school was composed by his pupil Udayakora, 
and contains verses which are called Sutras. The pupil of the pupil 
of Somananda was the well-known Abhinavagupta whom we have 

1. Infiueme of Islam an Indian CvUtare, by Dr. Tara Chand, Indian 
1 Press, Allahabad, 1936, pp. 107-111. 

2. yoAshutwmm, Shaivism and Minor Rehgious Systems. Publisher : < 

K^tl J. Ttttbnet, Stsassburg, 1913, page 129. . ' . < - • 
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mentioned on pages 59-60. The followers of the 8panda9a8tra branch 
deny the necessity of God’s having apromptiug cause or a material 
Cause for the creation of the world. Neither do they admit that he 
is himself the material cause, nor do they think some principle of 
allusion generates appearances which are false. God is, according to 
them, independent and . creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes 'into existence. He makes the world appear in himself, 
as if it were distinct from himself, though not so really, as houses 
or even towns appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected in it as the 
mirror is by the images reflected in it. Nor does he exist only as 
realized in the world which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. 

The Fratyabhipa school of Kashmir Shaivism accepts the 
doctrines of the creation of the world,.and of the relations between 
the individual and the supreme soul, as set forth by the Spandagastra 
school. But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this Pratyabhijna system. The Spanda school mentions 
the dawning of the form or vision of God on the mind in the course 
of meditation and thereby the clearing away of the impurities as the 
way to realization of identity with God. The Pratyabhijna school 
maintains that recognition of oneself as God is the way, 

I These two systeioB do not enjoin restraint of the breath, con- 
centration, and in the words of Sir Ramakrishjja Bhandarkar, all 

' that “course of fantastic external and internal conduct or discipline ” 
which the schools of Shaivism in India “ prescribe as essential,” 
(page 131). In this respect, Kashmir Shaivism is very near to Islam, 
as Isl^ condemns self-mortifioation as a way to Realization. The 
Islamic way to Realization is simple, virtuous living, conununiou with 
God and service to humanity by sacrifice of one’s self for others, if 
need be by shedding his blood. 

Kashmir Shaivism has another amilarity. As an instance, the 
case of the celebrated Muslim mystic Abu’l Mughith al-Husain Mansur' 

I al-HalRj (244 a.h.=868 a.c. to 309 a.h.=922 A.o.) may be cited. 
He said An’l-Eaqq, “ I am Creative Truth.” Sir Mnhammaj^ Iqbal 
also has repeatedly emphasized undearstanding the secrets of the self 
for Realization. 


Sir Marik Aurel Stein. 

In doting this brief narrative of the Hindu period, it is fitting 

A of life of the late Sir Mark 

Amd who treated the BSjataranginl and to whom we are 
maebted m more than one way. 



to the Indian Archaeological Survey, in 1929. 
Budapest on 26tii November, 1862. Sir 4urei 


special duty 
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Budapest and Dresden public schools and studied Oriental languages 
and antiquities in Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England. While Principal, Oriental College, Lahore, and Eegistrar 
of the Paujab University (1888-99), Sir Auiel carried on antiquarian 
researches in Kashmir and edit^ and translated Ealhaua’s Eaja- 
imangim ■which he recently revised. The new edition will contain 
“but a small number of additional notes,” But it is not yet printed. 
Sir Aurel was appointed to the Indian Educational Service as i^incipal 
of the Calcutta Madrasah in 1899. He carried out archaeological explo- 
rations for the Government of India in Chinese Turkistan in 1900-1, 
After administrative work in the Punjab and as Inspector-General of 
Education, H.-W,E JP. and Baluohistau, Sir Aurel was engaged during 
1906-8 in archaeological and geographical explorations, in Central 
Asia and W. China when he was awarded the Boyal Geographical 
Society’s Gold Medal (1909), Sir Aurel was transferred to the 
Archaeological Survey in 1910, and carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in Central Asia and Iran during 1913-16, 
and was awarded the Gold Medals of the Geographical Societies of 
France and Sweden. For explorations in Upper Swat, Baluchistan, 
Makran during 1926-28, he was awarded the Petrie Medal in 1928. 
He died in Kabul in October, 1943. Sir Aurel Stein was created 
K.C.I.E. in 1912. As a reviewer remarks, Sir Aurel has written 
more than his size, that is to say, his works, if piled one upon another, 
would exceed his stature. Mohand Marg, above Gandarbal, was 
his favourite resort. Here most of. his writing was done. 


See the Addenda to Ghwpter I on thefoUowing page. 



Addenda to Chapter I 


In Chapter I, on page 2 (1st para.), Piedmont is mentioned. 
Here is a short note on it. Piedmont is a territorial division 
of North Italy, enclosed on all sides, except towards the 
Lombard plain, by the vast semicircle of the Pennine, Graian, 
Cottian, Maritime and Lignrian Alps. The population of Piedmont 
in 1921 was 3,527,847. It has an area of 11,340 square miles. 
Reeling and throwing of silk, manufacture of cotton, woollens and 
clothing occupy a large part of the population. The Piedmontese 
dialect has been ratW strongly influenced by Prenoh. — Exhrac^ei 
from the Enoyolopaedm Bntannica, Vol. 17, p. 916. 


In the top para, on page 6, in Chapter I, there is a reference 
to Matterhorn. Here is a short note on it. Matterhorn is the 
famous peak, 14,782 feet high, in the mountaineering centre of 
Zermatt, in the Swiss Alps on the frontier between Switzerland and 
Italy. Many intrepid pilots have lost their lives in attempts to 
circle this peak, although more than one successful attempt has 
been recorded, the first one on July 14, 1866, the second three days 
later, both on the Italian side. Nowadays it is frequently ascended 
in summer, especially from ZeiaxaM.-— Extracted from the Encyclopaedia 
Britmnica, Vol. 16, pages 94-5. 






CHAPTER III 

THE SPREAD OF ISLAM IN KASHMIR 

lu the preceding Chapter, we came across references to 
Arabs at the time of Muktapida, and to the employment of 
Muslim captains of troops under Harsha. Later, we met 
Riflohana and noted his conversion to Islam to become 
Sultan Sadr-ud-Din. We saw the appointment of Shah 
Mir as Vazir, and also saw him as sovereign of Kashmir on 
the discomfiture of Kota Rani. Before we take up Shah 
Mir as Sultan Shams-ud-Din, and deal with the Shah Miri 
dynasty he founded, it is necessary for us to know how Islam 
entered the Valley of Kashmir, and spread itself to an extent 
only second to Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan or Central Asia. 

Islam made its way into Kashmir, says Stein, ^ not by 
forcible conquest but by gradual conversion, for which the 
influx of foreign adventurers both from the south and from 
Central Asia had prepared the ground. The adoption of 
Islam by the great mass of the population began towards 
the close of Hindu rule, and became an accomplished fact 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

Earliest Oontadt with Smd. 

Let us now turn to Sind for a moment, as it is Sind that 
received the first Muslims from Arabia. According to the 
Ghach-ndma,^ which, iu Mountstuart Blphmstone’s estimate, 
“ contains a minute and consistent account of the transac- 
tions ” during the invasion of ‘Imad-ud-Din Muhammad bin 
Qasim bin Abi ‘Aqil Saqafi and *' some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns.” Chach &ahman, the son of Silaii, and 
the father of Raja Dahir, usurped the kingdom of Sahasi, 
the son of Siharas who was the son of Diwaij. The boun- 
daries of the dominions of Sahasi extended on the east to 
Kashmir, on the west to Makran, on the south to the diores 
of the ocean and to Daibal, and on the north to the mountains 
of Kardan or Karwm and to Qaiqan. He had established 


1. Stein’s luttoduction to his English Translation of the 
Bajatarongitil, Tol. I, page 130. 

2. The Ohach-nama is the Persian translation of the extinct 
Atabio FuAuh-us-Sind by ‘Ali bin Samid bin Abn Bakr Ehh. The 
Persian translation was made in 613 ▲.h.=s1216 a.o., during the time 
of the ruler of Sind, Amir Qubaoha, the rival and ooutemporaiy of 
Iltutmish of Delhi, 

7B 
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four malihs, or govornoxs, in Ms territory. The fourth of 
these governors was “at the groat city of Multan and Sikka, 
aud Brahmapflr, and Karur, and Ashahar and Kumba, as 
far as the borders of Kashmir, were under his government.” 
Sahasi Eai, the sovereign of all this dominion, died and was 
succeeded by Chach Brahman who had entered service as 
a chamberlam to this sovereign. Dahir ultimately succeed- 
ed Chach. 

Dahir was slain by Muhammad bin Qasim on Thursday, 
the 10th of Ramazan in the year 93 a.H., or June 712 A.C. 
Dahir’s son, Jaisiya, went to wait on the Rai of Kashnur. 
A -person bearing the name Biamim, the son of Sama, a 
Syrian, accompanied Jaisiya to Kashmir. The Rai of 
Kashmir ordered that, from among the dependencies of 
Kashmir, a place called Shakalha should be assigned to 
Jaisiya . According to Greneral Cunningham, tMs place may 
possibly be Kuller-Kahar in the Salt range which, at that 
time, belonged to Kashmir. Jaisiya died in Shakalha 
and was succeeded by Hamim son of Sama. Hamim 
“ founded masjids there, and obtained great honour and 
regard. He was much respected by the king of Kashmir.” 

No light is thrown on the origin and mission to India 
of Hamim the Syrian. But we read, in another place, ot 
Muhammad ‘Allafi or ‘AUani, called an Arab mercenary. 
He was an “Arab of the Banu Usama, who had killed ‘Abdur 
Rahman son of Ash'ab, for having run away from battle, 
and came to join Dahir, with five hundred Arabs.” Subse- 
quently 'Allafi was dismissed by DaMr, and Muhammad 
bin Qasim granted ‘Allafi a safe passage. It is not 
improbable that Hamim was one • of the attendants of 
‘Allafi. This Hamim, the Syrian, is ostensibly the first 
Muslim to enter Kashmir. 

We have also to note that Muhammad bin Qasim, after 
the commest of Sind, came to Multan. Here “ he erected 
a Jami' ^sjid and minarets.” He appointed Amir Da’ud 
Nasr, son of Walid ‘Ummani, its governor. Then ibn 
Qasim proceeded to the boimdary of Kashmir called the 
Pan] Mahiyat, at the upper course of the Jhelum, just after 
it debouches into the plains. TMs is about the time of the 
caliphate of Walid I* (86-96 a.h.=706-716 A.O.). 

*The Ohaeh-nama or Ta'nkh-i-Hind wa Sind. See History of India 
as UM by its own Historians. The Muhammadan Feiiod. Edited by Sir 
H. M. Elliott, and Professor John Dowson, Vol. 1, London, 1867, 

A.O., paa^es 131-207.' 
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In the course of our brief outline of the pro-Tslamio 

S eriod of tho hktory of Kashmir, wo meet with LalitSditya- 
tuktapi^, who ruled from 726. to 763 A.O., applying to. 
the Omnese Emperor for aid against the Arabs who were 
advancing from their bases in Sind and Multan, and of whom 
we hear for the first time in connexion with the history of 
Kashmir from the JidjatmangvnL Lalitaditya-Mulctapida, 
as Stein^ says, is misspelt in the Arabic characters as 
Muttapir. His reign according to the Islamic era dated 
from 107 to 136 A.H. We may in passing note that the 
Arabs won a victory over tho Chinese in 761 a.o. or 134 
A.H., and acquired Grilgit and other possessions.® Mukta- 
pida’s yoimger son and second successor, Vajraditya- 
Bappiyaka, ruled between 764 to 761 a.o. During his 
reign, viz. 137 to 144 A.H., we note that this ruler “ sold 
many men to the Mlechhas ” (or Muslims), and “ intro- 
duced into Kashmir practices which befitted Mechhas ” 
^r Muslims). In Harsha’s time, thereafter, we hear of 
Turushkas, or Muslims, as troop-leaders in Kashmir or in 
Kalhana’s words “as captains of hundreds.” Harsha’s 
rule lasted from 1089 to 1101 A.o,, or 482 to 496 a.h. 
Marco Polo,® the Venetian traveller, also refers to tho presence 
of Muslims in Kashmir about 1277 A.o. or 676 a.h. 
FoUowing KalhaHa and Jonaraja in their chronology, we 
reach Einchan or Eiiiohana during 1320-1323 a.o., or 720 
to 724 A.H., which is the terra finm of the advent of Islam 
as a state religion in Kashmir. In the twelfth century of 
the Christian era, Stein* tells us, the conversion of the Dard 
tribes on the Indus from Buddhism to Islam had already 
made great progress. This is about two centuries before 
Einchan who becomes Sultan Sadr-ud-Din and the first 
Muslim ruler of Kashmir, 

Islam neither affected the independence of Kashmir 
nor, at first, materially changed its political and cultural 
conditions. The administration, to resume quotation from 
Stein, remained, as before, in the hands of the traditional 
oflicial class, the Brahmans, for whom a change of religion 
presented no advantage, and the retention of their old creed 
apparently involved no loss of inherited status. This 
appears horn the frequent references, made in Jonaraja’s 


1. The Rajafarangv^t, Vol. I., Intioduotion, page 91. 

2. The Indian Antiquary, July 1908, page 181. 

3. The Travels of Marco PoZo.the Venetian, edited by Manuel Konnoff 
New York, U.S.A., 1939, page 64. 

4. The B^atarangiifi, Vol, II, page 217, footnote 2762-64. 
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and Qrivara’s Ghronides, to Bralimans holding high official 
posts under the early Sultans. Sanskrit continued to be, 
for a considerable period, the language of official communi- 
cation and record iu Kashmir even after the end of Hindu 
rule. The various forms of official documents, reports, etc., 
which are contained in the LokapraMsha, a handbook of 
K ashmirian ' administrative routine, are drawn up “in a 
curious Sanskrit jargon, full of Persian and Arabic words 
which must have become current in Kashmir soon after 
the introduction of Islam.” The use of Sanskrit, even 
among Musalmans, is borne out by the Sanskrit inscription 
on a tomb in the cemetery of Hazrat Baha-ud-Din Ganj 
Bakhsh, at the foot of the Hari-parbat in Srinagar. This 
inscription was |)ut up in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, sometime in 1484 A.o. or 889 A.H. Brief Sanskrit 
inscriptions, without dates, have been found by Stein’- 
on a number of old Muslim tombs at Srinagar, near Martand 
and elsewhere. Even in certain proper names the reader 
wiU notice non-Muslim influences. 

Islam and Hinduism. 

“ Islam is a force of volcanic sort, a burning and integ- 
rating force, which, under favourable conditions may oven 
make a nation,” wrote the late Sir Herbert Risley.® “ It 
melts and fuses together a whole series of tribes, and reduces 
their internal structure to one uniform pattern, in which 
no survivals of pre-existing usages can be detected. The 
separate strata disappear ; their characteristic fossils are 
crushed out of recognition ; and a solid mass of law and 
tradition occupies their place. Hinduism, transfused as 
it is by mysticism and ecstatic devotion, and resting ulti- 
mately on the esoteric teachings of transcendental philoso- 
phy, knows nothing of open proselytism or forcible con- 
version, and attains its ends in a different and more subtle 
fashion, for which no precise analogue can be found in the 
physical world. It leaves existing aggregates very much 
as they were, and so far from welding them together, after 
the manner of Islam, into larger cohesive aggregates tends 
rather to create an indefiqite number of fresh groups ; but 
every tribe that passes within the charmed circle of 
Hinduism mclines sooner or later to abandon its more primi- 
tive usages or to clothe them in some Brahmanical disguise. 

1. The IlSjatarangiiiit,>Yo\. 1, page 131 footnote. 

2. The feofle of IfuUa, aeoona edition, 1916, page 917, 
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Infant marriage witli all its attendant horrors is introduced: 
widows are forbidden to marry again : and divorce, which 
plays a great, and on the whole, a useful part iu tribal 
society, is summarily abolished.” 

Sir Herbert discusses the motives assigned in various 
cases of conversion to Islam and suggests : “ (1) Genuine 
religious conviction of the purity and simplicity of Islam, 
derived from the study of the Muhammadan scriptures or 
from the preaching of the Manlavis who go round the 
villages. The conversion of high-caste Hindus, Brahmans, 
Kajputs, Kayasths and the like is commonly ascribed to 
this cause. (2) The growing desire on the part of the lower 
Hindu castes to improve their social position leads individuals 
among them to embrace a creed which seems to offer them 
a fair chance in life. (3) The proverb “Love laughs at caste” 
accounts for a large number of conversions. (4) Causes 
connected with taboos on food and drink and with various 
caste misdemeanours have also to be taken into account. 
Hindus in sickness or distress are tended by Muhammadans 
and take food and water from their hands ; the caste ex- 
communicates them and they join the ranks of a more 
merciful faith.”'^ 

In Kashmir there is not much difference in food between 
the Muslim and the Hindu, for both enjoy mutton, fish and 
flying birds, though certain restrictions among the latter 
are, at times, vexatious. The orthodox Pandit, for instance, 
would not take tomato, onion, egg and fowl, reminding us of 
the tradition which allows a dog to be starved or beaten but 
never to be kicked as it accompanied Yudhi?thvra to heaven! 

Another Qomtrmt. 

A piquant contrast between Hinduism and Islam, not 
by a Hindu, nor by a Muslim, but by a Christian from the 
West, is not quite irrelevant to the subject under discussion. 
Writes Mr. Guy Wint* in Iniia and Democracy : " Breathing 
from infancy the axioms of caste, Hindus accepted human 
inequality as a permanent and inexpugnable fact; Islam 
was a levelling religion with a passion for equality by which 
even its monarchs were periodically humbled. Hinduism, 


1. The Peopie of India, pages 247-248. 

2. Indta and Demooracy $7 Sir Qeorge Schuster, eal-Fmance Member, 
Goyemment of India, and Guy Wmt, Secretary of the League of Nations 
Economic Mission to China, Maomillan Co., London, 1941, pages 94-5^. 
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if in its purest form neither idolatroits nor polytheist, per- 
mitted among its rank and file the crudest forms of worship ; 
Islam has always been iconoclast. In spite of the worldly 
lisplay of India, Hinduism honoured the ascetic and was 
awed by the other-worldly ; Islam, in spite of its puritan 
sects, was a voluptuous reUgion. The emotional impulse 
of Hinduism was the quest for tranquillity ; of Islam (in 
spite of Kiamet) the lust for action. Hinduism was subtle, 
slaborate, luxuriant ; Islam plain and unadorned. 

“ That the two cultures interacted and modified one 
another goes without saying. For example, where Islam 
flourished, the caste system weakened ; and under Hindu 
influence Islam lost something of its asperity. In the 
centuries when Turks, Afghans and Moghuls dominated 
North India the upper classes of both communities came 
closer together, and from their fraternization emerged for a 
brief period what may be termed the Urdu culture, a civili- 
zation of the court circles which was a genuine blend of the 
best in the life of both peoples and by means of which it 
appeared that they might be reconciled. Among the masses 
the contact was even closer, since the great bulk of Moslems 
of the lower class were converts from the depressed castes 
of Hindus, and these at least in part retained caste obser- 
vance, conserved something of the Hindu ritualism which 
in theory was so abhorrent to their now faith, and refused 
to be turned from the age-old superstitions of their race.*’ 
This last remark is particularly fitly applicable to the 
Kashmiri Muslim. Five hundred years of Muslim rule were 
not sufficient to root out the superstitions of about fifteen 
hundred years of Buddhist and Brahmanioal permeation. 
Mr. Wint closes with this last sentence : “On both sides 
there remained solid blocks of the orthodox — ^ultra-montane 
uninfluenced, intransigent, and capable of developing within 
themselves fierce proselytising movements in favour of a 
return to the strictest exclusiveness.” This is the bigoted 
Kashimri Pandit and the antiquated MuUa in the case of 
Kashmir, 

Begmmng of Islam by Ffiars and DarvUhes. 

The population of the Valley of Kashjnir in 1931 
was over thirteen lakhs, of which over twelve and 
a half lakhs were Muslims. In the census of 1941, the 
Muslims numbered 13,69,620 out of 14,64,034. One must 
deplore, with the late Sic Thomas Arnold, that definite 
^l^rical facts which might help us jn clearly accounting 
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for the existence of such an extraordinarily overwhelming 
majority of Musalmans among the population of Kashmir 
are somewhat scanty. The same view was expressed to 
me by Sir Aurel Stein once. Whatever evidence is 
available 'leads us, however, to attribute the spread of 
Islam in the Valley, on the whole, to a long continued 
missionary movement inaugurated and carried out mainly 
by fagirs or friars or darviskes and the ‘ uhmd’ or 
theologians, among whom were Isma'ilian preachers from 
Alamut,^ a "hill fort in the province of Dailam in Iran. In 
addition to this, (i) the compactness of the area of the Valley 
and (ii) the unusually imitative habits of its people 
were also reasons for this mass conversion. 

Islam is essentially a missionaiy religion like Buddhism 
and Christianity, and the Muslim missionary, be he a pir,i.e., 
a spiritual guide, or a preacher, carries with him the message 
of Islam to the people of the land into which he penetrates. 
“ The spirit of truth in the heart of the missionary cannot 
rest till it manifests itself in thought, word and deed.” It 
is in this spirit that the Muslim missionary entered tlie 
Valley of Kashmir to influence its people by liis example, 
his personal methods of preaching and persuasion at a time 
when, in the words of Lawrence,® Kashmir in the reign of 
Suhadeva (1300 — 1319-20 A.c.) — ^that is, previous to the 
advent of Islam — “was a country of drunkards and 
gamblers,” and where “ women were no better than they 
should be.” 

Bilal or Bulbul Shah’s Conversion of Rinchan. 

Sultan Sadr-ud-Din, Rinchan or Rinchana, the first 
Muslim ruler of Kashmir, a contemporary of Edward III 
of England, was or^inally a Ladakhi, also called a Tibetan, 
from Western Tibet. He was well-disposed towards Islam 
on account of his contact with Shah Mir, then in the Kashmir 
state service. Rinchan is believed to have actually owed 
his conversion to Sayyid Bilal (popularized to Bulbul) in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

I _ 

J J-*! Jl "Ij J* ^'T 

/ f / ✓ 

'' y / ' 


1. Sir Thoma^ Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, second edition, page 28(1 / 

2. The VcHlev of Kashmir, twdtp 
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Bilal Shah, or Bulbul Sbab is stated to bavo visited 
ICasbroir first -iu tbe time of Raja Suhadeva, the pre- 
decessor of Rluchau. The original name of Bulbul Shah 
is said to have been Sayyid ‘Abdnr Rahman, though some 
believe it to be Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Din, while others call 
him Sharaf-ud-Din Sayyid ‘Abdur Rahman Turkistani. 
This much is certain that he was a widely travelled Mlisavi 
Sayyid from TurMstan having enjoyed a long stay at 
Baghdad. Bulbul Shah was the spiritual disciple of Shah 
Ni'matullah Wall Farsi, a Khalifa of the Suhrawaidi tariq or 
school of Sufis, founded by Shaikh-ush-Shuyukh Shail^ 
Sluhab-ud-Din Suhrawardl.^ KhwSja Muhammad A'zam in 
liis History has copied the following about Kashmir from 
the great Shaikh, but the couplet is from Shihab-ud-Din 
Sindi of Kashmir, according to Hasan:— 


fi / 4» J u) 


> ^ • 




Haji Misldn® is of the opinion that Bulbul Shah was a 
disciple of Mulla Ahmad ‘Allama, who is stated to have 
accompanied Bulbul Shah when he visited Kashmir on the 
first occasion, in the time of Raja. Suhadeva. The same 
writer mentions Mulla Ahmad ‘Allama as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam in the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-Din (740-743 a.h.). 
I am afraid, however, that this cannot be accepted, as it is 
very hard to believe that Bulbul Shah should have taken 
the lead in the conversion of Binohan, in the presence of 
his own pJr or spiritual guide, who would thus be rdegated to 
a secondary position on an occasion of such transcendent 
importance. Available evidence appears to establish that 
Bidbul Shah was a spiritual disciple of Shah Ni'matullah 


1. Suluawaid with its Euidish population was a large, walled, 
well-fortified town lying to the south of Eanjan, on the road to Hamadan, 
Iran, in the 4th century A.a. (10th a.h.). It was of some impoitanoe 
during the 8th omtuiy, A.o.(14th a,h.). The site of the town cannot 
now he located with absolute certainty. 

i. Haji afuhyi’d Din Mishin, the Ta'r^Jt^-i-Kalnr, page 289. 
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Wali lFarsi. Mulla Ahmad was a lieutenant of Bulbul Shah 
died in the reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dm and is buried next 
to Bulbul Shah. The Mulla was made the first Shaikh-ul- 
Islam and was the author of two books, Fcttawa-i-SMJiaM 
and ShiMb-i-8aqib. 

The oireumstances that led to the conversion of Rlnchan 
appear to have been the impression created on him by the 
simplicity of Bulbul Shah’s faith coupled with his own 
dissatisfaction with what was then professed by the people 
around him. Different people have attributed different 
motives® to Rinchan for adopting -Islam, into the details 
of which motives we need not enter. Suffice it to say that 
Rlnchan embraced Islam at the hands of Bulbul Shah and 
assumed the name of Sultan Sadr-ud-Din, and claims our 
attention as the first Muslim ruler of Kashmir. Muslim 
historians write his name as Rinohan. 

After the conversion of Einchan, his brother-in-law and 
commander-in-chiaf, and several others — according to one 
tradition ten thousand® — embraced the creed of Bulbul Shah. 
A place of gathering for the new converts was set xip on 
the bank of the Vitasta and is known as Bulbul Lankar — 
{Ldnkar is apparently a corruption of ‘ Langar ’ meaning a 
hospice) and also the first mosque in Kashmir now unfor- , 
tunately reduced to ruins. The Bulbul Lankar is a three- 
storied decayed wooden building on the right bank of the 
JhelUm, about 200 yards below ‘ Ali Kadal, the fifth bridge, 
iuMahalla Bulbul Lankar, Srinagar. Bulbul Shah died in 
727 A.H., corresponding to 1327 A.O.* 

<11 tj«U. (CJiS" (j«4* JJ) *LA JjL ijl* JL 

This chronogram, it appears, was composed, for the first 
time, by Khwaja Muhammad A'zam. 


1. BtiHul SMh SaMb by Mufbi Mabammad Sbab Sa‘adat, pp. 36-37. 

2. For instance, it is alleged by some, like Kirpa Kam and Naiain 
Kaul, that Brahmans rejected his offer of conversion to Hinduism, but 
this is not accepted by others like Malik Haidar and Khwaja A‘zam. 

3. Bulbtd Shah Sahib by Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa'Sdat, 
Srluagar, (1360 a.h.=1941 a.o.) p. 23, on the authority of the Pojy 
Ganj (Rislil-nrima) by Mulla Baha-ud-Din Muttu who died in 1248 a.e.=: 
1832 AO. 

4. Sit Wolseley Haig, in Chapter XII of the Cambridge History of ' 
Indda, Vol. HI, p. 277, makes no reference to Bulbul Shah and assigns 
1346 A.o. as the date of the accession of Shams-ud-D!n whom he calls 
Shah MIrza instead of the better known form Shah Mli. Shams-ud-Din’s 
soeessjon took place ju 1339 a.o, (740 a,h,) 
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Gommiom to Islam by Sayyids. 

The convoTsion of the people of Kashmir to Islam was 
further encouraged by the arrival of a host of Say 3 r[ds. Promi- 
nent among these were : (1) Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dln of Bukhara, 
who was known as Makhdiim Jahaniyan Jahangasht, the 
disciple of Shaikh Rukn-ud-Din ‘Alam and arrived in 
748 A.H., and left Kashmir after a short stay, (2) Sayyid 
Taj-ud-Din (the cousin of Mir Sayyid ‘AliHamadani or Shah 
Hamadan), who arrived in 760 a.h., in the reign of Sultan 
Shihah-ud-Din and was accompanied by Sayyid Mas hid 
and Sayyid Yusuf, his disciples, who lie buried near his 
tomb in Mahalla Shihampflr, a quarter of Srinagar. (3) 
Sayyid Husain Simnani,* who was the younger brother of 
Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, a disciple of Shaikh Rukn-ud-Din‘Jilam, 
and came m 773 a.h. 

It appears that the two brothers Sayyid Taj-ud-Din 
and Sayyid Husain Simnani were sent to Kashmir by Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadani, revered for sanctity and eminent virtues, 
probably to survey the field for the propagation of Islam, 
and also to find means of escape from Tlmiir, who was 
suspected of contemplating, from political motives, the 
massacre of this powerful Sayyid family. Sayyid Husain 
lies buried in a beautiful shrine in Kulgam, a tahsil of 
Islamabad. The other brother is buried just close to the 
road to Islamabad near Avautipor. 

Mir Sayyid ‘Alt Hamadani. 

In view of the extraordinary influence that his per- 
sonality wielded in the spread of Islam in Kashmir, I think 
a somewhat fuller notice of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, “ the 
Apostle of Kashmir ” is needed. We shall call him “ Shah 
Hamadan” as he is best known in Kashmir by that 
appellation. Sir Muhammad Iqbal has an invocation to 
him beginning with — 

j: ij* Ij fiT fiT ojif jj 

•Ltiji Jl Aa-jU| J jUj 

.Axil — 


• In the oentae of a wide plain,* like an island, stands the village 
of Simnan, 145 nules east of Teheian, Iran. It appears to be a conglome- 
ration of deseited gardens ; an nninhabited village within mud walls, 
with, here and there, a stream or a ^ool banked up with earth, and in the 
centre like a jewel, a tiny tnxQuoise dome. The modern town had a 
weaving factory (KarhhaiM-i-Bafin^l) and a hospital (BiwSmtSw), 
when I passed it towards the epd of 1935, 
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Tho great Sayyid, *Ali Hamadani, or Shah-i-Hamadan, 
also known as Amir-i-Kabir or the great Amir, or ‘Ali-i-Sani, ' 
the second ‘Ali, was born on Monday, 12thRajab 714 a.h. 
(1314 A.o.) at Hamadanc^ in Iran. The chronogram 
Rahmatullah gives the date of his birth, vii. 714 

A.H., and should be taken as his chronogrammatic name. 
His naother’s name was Fatima and his father’s was Sayyid 
Shihab-ud-Din bin Mir Sayyid Muhammad Husaini. His 
genealogy, according to the treatise Khulasat'ul Mandqib, can 
be traced to Hazrat ‘Ali through Imam Husain,® he being 
sixteenth in direct descent from ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Sayyjd 
‘Ali Hamadani became Hdjk-i-Qur*dn (one who knows the 
Qiur’an by heart) in his very early boyhood. He studied 
Islamic theology, acquired knowledge, and learnt tasaiOwuf 
or the mysticism of the Sufis under the tuition of Sayyid 
‘Ala-ud-Din Simnani, who was his maternal uncle. He be- 
came, in the first instance, a disciple of Shaikh Abu’l Barakat 
Taqi-ud-Din ‘Ali Diisti and, after his death, of Shaikh Sharaf- 
ud-Din Mahmud MuzdaqanI in Eay. The spiritual pedigree 


1. In view of the impoitanoe of Shah Hamadan in Kashmir, 
a brief description of Hamadan, his native place, is perhaps necessary. 

Hamadan is the name of a town and of a province in IrSn. The 
town is 260 miles north-west of Isfahan. It is situated 188 miles 
south-west of Teheran, at an elevation of 6,930 feet, about 700 feet 
higher than Srinagar, near the foot of Mount Alvand, whose peak rises 
west of it to an altitude of 11,900 feet. It has been a seat of Muslim 
learning and culture. 

Hamadan is a busy trade centre with about 70,000 inhabitants, 
comprising 4,000 Jews and 300 Armenians, has extensive and well-stocked 
bazars, ai^ a number of large and small caravanserais. Tanneries turn 
out leather which is much esteemed throughout the country and exported 
to other provinces in great quantities. Saddles, harnesses, trimks, and 
other leather goods are manufactured. Industries like carpets, woollens, 
cotton stuffs, felts and copper utensils flourish. This perhaps explains 
how ShSh Hamadan gave an impetus to arts and crafts in Kashmir. 
The climate of Hamadan is pleasant but the winters are long and severe 
with heavy falls of snow. 

. Hamadan is supposed to stand on the site of the ancient Ecbatana. 
Among its tombs, the Jews still show the rejputed burial places of Esther 
and Mordecai, a former J ewish Queen and Fimee, in an insignifleant looking 
domed building in the centre of the town. Hamadan has also the grave 
of Abu ‘Ali bin Sina (Avicenna), who died in 1036 a.o. Soah Hamadan 
has written on questions relating to the name of Hamadan. In 1936, 
at Hamadan, I was shown the ddapidated Gunhad-i-'Alaviyan, associat- 
ed with the meditations of Sbah Hamadan, his fofbears and his 
descendants. 

2. Hr. Hermann Ethe’s Catalogue of Manusor^ts in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford Univeisity Press, 1889, Part I, pave 783. 
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of Shaikk Muzdaqani has been recorded by Shah Hainadan. 
Muzdaqani desired him to complete liis education by ex- 
tensive travel in the world, which Shah Hamadan undertook 
and consequently visited several countries. Ho journeyed 
for about twenty-one years, and thus came in contact with 
several Sufis (mystics) and ‘ulama’ (divines) of the age, 
and profited by association with them. According to Amin 
Ahmad Razi's Haft [written in 1002 a.h.= 1^93-94 

A.O., or according to another account 1028 A.h.=1619 
A.o.j, Shah Hamadan travelled three times over the whole 
world and mot 1,400 saints. After the completion of his 
travels, Shah Hamadan returned to his native place. It 
was after his return that the rise of Timur forced him to 
leave for Kashmir. Seven hundred Sayyids are said to 
have accompanied him to the Valley in the reign of Sultan 
Shihah-ud-Din in 774 A.H.® (1372 A.C.). Shmah-ud-Hin, 
the reigning monarch of Kashmir, had gone out on an 
expedition against the ruler of Ohind® (or Und, 16 miles 
above Attook). Qutb-ud-Din, the Sultan’s brother, who 
subsequently succeeded him, was then acting for him. 
After four months’ stay, Shah Hamadan left, for the scone 
of battle, and persuaded the belligerents to come to peace. 
Shah Hamadan then proceeded to Mecca, and came back 
to the Valley in 781 a.h.* (1379 A.o.) in the time of 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Din. After a stay of about two and a half 
years, he went to Ladakh in 783 a.h. en route for TurkistSm. 
The third visit of Shah Hamadan took place in 786 a.h. 
(1383 A.o ). But he had to leave Kashmir on account of 


1. Professor ‘Abdul Qadir’s Oatahgue of MSS. in tbs tnbrary of the 
TJmveTsity of Bombay page 71. Amin Ahmad was the first cousin of 
NawwSb rtimad-ud-Daula, the father of Nur Jahan. 

2. Aad not 782 a.h., as stated by Beale in his Oriental Biographical 
Bwttonary, 1881 edition, page 238, because the following chronogram 
gives 774 A-H.— 

^ .P 

^ jl Cv4j Ij ^Ji4U 

3. Some historians have mistaken Ohind for Hind, even Col. Haig 
(p. 278, Vol. III). 

4. According to the chronogram — 

cl ^ i A* T j 1 ^ ua* jl. i-aT U 

This and the previous ohionogiams axe by Sayyid Muhammad 
EhAwaii who was tiie oontempoiaiy of 8 ay 3 dd Muhammad HamadanI 
son of ShSb Hamadan, vide TaHleh^i-Kaifnr, page 12 and pai^e 28. 
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ill-liealtli, and stayed at Pakhli^ for ten days at tlic request 
of tlie ruler of that place whose name was Sultan Muhammad. 

From Pakhli, Shah Hamadau repaired to the vicinity 
of Kunar (or Kunar-with-Nur-gal in Kafiristan) where, after 
a short stay, he had a relapse on the 1st of Zilhijja 786 a.h. 
(1384 A.c.) and ate nothing for five days. On Tuesday, 
the 6th of Zilhijja, he drank water several times, and on the 
night of the same day he breathed his last at the age of 72. 
On his doath-hed Bismillahrir-Rahman-ir-RaMm was on his 
lips, and this, strangely enough, gives the date of his demise. 

Ui ^ iP P 

j j tXvftxih j ^lat- 4l5 jl 

*• ✓ ^ J “ / ^ 

I ^ . 

Lf^. JT ja ^ jt cJ 

[In the year 786 from the time of Ahmad, the last of the 
Prophets (that is), from the Hijra, 

• There went from the transitory to the eternal world the prince 
of both the worlds, the descendant of Yasin.] 

Shah Hamadan was buried in Khuttalan.® ' 

1. Pakhli yfB.3 m ancient district of the Punjab, now included in 
the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province. In Babur’s 
time, tbe tract was held by the Khakha and Bamba tribes, whose chiefs 
had beeJi rulers of the country to the east of the Indus, but had been 
driven out by the Gribari Sultans of Bajaux and Swat. Its inhabitants 
still speak Pushtu — King’s Edition of Babur’s Memoirs, Yol. II, note 
on page 201. 

The Sarkar of Swat or Swad, according to Abu’l Fazl (Jarrett’s 
A'in-i-Ahban, Yol. II, p. 391), comprised of three districts of Bhimbar, 
Swat, and Bajaiir. Swat is 40 hos in length, and 6 to 16 in breadth. 
Kashghar is to its north. Swat was the residence of the Governor. 

Adter crossing the Sind river (eastwards), there are countries, in the 
uoxthern mountains . . . appertaining to Kashmir and once included 
in it, although most of them, as for example, Pakll ... do not now 
obey it. — ^Beveridge’s Bakur-nama, 1921, Yol, II, p. 484. 

Fakl!, according to Abu’l Fazl, was a SurMr in Akbar’s time, its 
length being 36 and breadth 26 kos. Timur left a few troops to hold 
this tract and their descendants remain there to this day. The rulers 
of this district pay tribute to Kashndr. — Colonel Jaiiett’s Translation 
of the A’in-i-Akbori, 1891, Yol. II, pages 39C-1. 

2. The state or province of Khatlan, Khutlan or Khotl 
was located in 1872 by Sir H. Yule, somewhat north of the present Kolfib 
and west of Daiwaz (in Turkistau immediately beyond the nox^-eastein 
border of Af^anistan), but Mr. Mayef who travelled in this region three 
years later, believes Kurgan-Tubo {i.e,, Kuxghan Tina) on the lower 
Sorkhab (or Wakhsh) and a short distance west of Kmab, to have beei(A 
the centre of the ancient Khatlan .... Khatlan existed at least I 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, for, in 1498, we find ^usrii'^<^ 
Shah of Qunduz, bestowing the governorship of it on his brother Wali^ 
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Tho Khazlmtu'l Asfiyd (ii, 293) explains how it came 
about that Shah Hamadan was buried in Klmtlan: “ He 
died in Hazara (PaHi) and there tho Pakli Sultan wished 
to have him buried, but his disciples, for some unspecified 
reason, wished to bury him in Khutlan. In order to decide- 
the matter they inrited the Sultan to remove the bier with 
the corpse upon it. It could not be stirred from its place. 
When, however, a single one of the disciples tried to move 
it, he alone was able to lift it, and to bear it away on his 
head. Hence the burial in Khutlan., The death occurred 
in 786 A.H.” (1384 A.c.). A monument to the Sayyid stands 
at Pakhli, wliioh is now a part of Tahsil Mansihra, District 
Hazara, N. W. F. Province- 

Abu’l Fazl says (The £tn-irAJsiban, Jarrett, Vol. II. 
p. 392) that “ Amir Sayyid ‘All Hamadani died here (Bajaur 
near Swat) and his dead body was conveyed to Khatlan by 
his last testament.” But Babur writes : “ Mir Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani (God’s mercy on him !) coming here (Kunar- 
with-Nm-gal in Kafiristan) as he journeyed, died two miles 
(o»iss^‘i) above Ktoax, His disciples carried his body to 
Khutlan. A shrine was erected at the honoured place of his 
death of which I made the circuit {tawdf) when I came and 
took Chaghan-Sarai in 920 a.h.” (1614 a.o.)— Tho Bdbur- 
ndma, A.S. Beveridge’s English Translation, Vol. 1, p. 211. 


Both the state and name have since disappeared.— English Translation 
of the Ta’nkh4-Rashidi by Elias and Ross, 1896, page 21, footnote. 

The name Khutl or Khutlan was applied in the time of Babur, and 
as far back as the age of Ihu Hhuqal, to the country lying between the 
upper branch of the Amu, called Harat or Panj, which divided it from 
Badakhshan on the south — Babur's Memoirs, King’s Edition, 1921, Vol. 
I, pages Ixviii and Izix. 

The great mountainous tract lying in the angle between tho Wakhsh- 
ab (the largest affluent of the Oxus) and the Oxus was known as Khuttal, 
a name that was also vaguely applied to all the infidel lands east and 
north of Khurasan. Khuttal was included in the country along the 
Wakhsh, lying in its north, where the Wakhsh-ab took its rise. It was, 
Istakha writes, very fertile, and famous for its fine horses and sumpter 
beasts : having many great towns on the banks of its numerons streams, 
where corn lands and feuit orchards gave abundant crops. In the 10th 
century a.o. or the 4th a.h., tho capital of Khuttal was Hulbuk. 

^ There is much confusion, in the naming of this country : we have 
indifferently Khuttal and Eihutlan or Khuttalau, According, however, 
to_ Qaa-^di^ (ii, 352), Khuttalan was tho name of a town of the Turks, 
lying in a gorge between th^ mountains, the position of which he does 
not indicate. 'All of Yazd (i. 464 and elsewhere) in describing the 
campaigns of Timfir, generally writes Khutlto.— G. Le Strange,. The 
Lands of the Eastern CaUphate, Cambridge University Press, 1905, re- 
printed 1930, page 438. ' 
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& sliort eeneral view of the Shah Hatnadan Shrine and Mosque, Siinagar 
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Shall Hainadan belonged to the Kubrawi order 0 / Shlfe 
founded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Din Kubrd of Khwarizm who 
died in 618 a.h.=1221 a.c. The Kubrawis arc a branch of 
the Suhrawardi Sufis. 

That the conversion of the Valley to Islam was fur- 
thered by the presence of Shah Hamad^ is undoubted. 
His prominent co-workers were : — 1. Mir Sayyid Haidar. 
2. ^yyid Janial-ud-Din, 3. Sayyid Kamal-i-Sani, 4. 
Sayyid Jamal-ud-DIn ‘Alai, 6. Sayyid Rukn-ud- Din, 6. 
Sayyid Muhammad, 7. Sayjdd ‘Azizullah. They estab- 
lished hospices all over the country which served as centres 
for tlie propagation of their religion in every nook and 
corner of Ka^mir, and by their influence definitely furthered 
the acceptance of the faith of the Prophet of Arabia. The 
newly converted people, of their own accord, converted 
temples into mosques in consequence of their change of 
faith. Two well-known incidents, in which two of the 
leading Sanyasis or Hindu ascetics of the time, together 
with their followers, accepted Islam at the hands of Shiih 
Hamadan after a trial of their ‘superttaturaT powers, 
apparently convinced the priest-ridden Kashmiri of the 
greatness of the Sayyid’s creed._ The present or 

shrine of Shah Hamadan on the Vitasta is said to have boon 
erected in 798 A,h.=1396 a.O. on the spot whore one of 
these trials took place. This ziydrat first built by Sultan 
Qutb-ud-Din, therefore, really represents the great Sayyid’s 
chilldh-hhdna or the place of retreat and devotion, and not 
his tombi which is in Khatlan. It is constructed chiefly 
of the wood of the deodar pine, and is equipped with a 
pyramidal steeple of timber capped with brass and alto- 
gether is quite :toe to look at. The mosque of Shah Hamadan 
evokes the following couplet : 

^ 

/ / * * ^ 
ij ^ ^ ea. yrf- 

c.e* ill ^ A” 

Vb .)' ^ 

That Sultan Qutb-ud-Diu himself acknowledged th(J 
sreatness of the Sayyid is apparent from the fad^ that the 
3ultAa, who had married two sisters oontraiy to the 
or the law of Islam, had to divorce one of his wives at Hw 
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msiauoc of Shah Haniadan. The Sultan also adopted ihe 
dross then prevalent in Islamic countries, and liad such a 
great regard for the cap given to him by the Sayyhl that he 
always wore it under his crown. This cap was passed on 
to succeeding Sultans, and was buried with the dead body 
of Sultan Fath Shah at his special request before his death. 
It is said that some one prophesied that the burial of the 
cap would be an indication of the burial of the dynasty, 
and it is a curious coincidence that the dynasty actually 
came to an end, with the rise of the Chaks. 

Shah Hamadan was not only a saint but an author too. 
He wrote the ZahMrat-ul-M'uluh, a treatise on political 
ethics and the rules of good government, in the Persian 
language. The British Jmseum Manuscript of the. book 
[Add. 7618, Vol IT, p. 447] has 260 folios, 10|"x 9", 
16 lines, 3 inches long, written in neat Nasta'liq.^ The 
ZahMrat-ulrMuluk consists of ten chapters as follows : — 

(1) Faith. (2) Duties of Man. (3) Virtue. (4) Rights 
and duties of parents, wives, husbands, children, etc. 
(6) Rules of government, rights and duties of subjects. 
(6) Spiritual Inngdom. (7) Execution of the lawful and 
abstinence from the unlavrful. (8) Gratitude and content- 
ment. (9) Patience under visitations. (10) Condemnation 
of conceit and anger and the excellence of humility and 
forgiveness. The Zakhirat-vl-MvMik was translated into 
Latin by Ernest Friedriok Carl Rosemniieller in 1825 A.O., 
and into French by C. Solvent in 1829 a.c. It was a 
favourite book with scholars during the early Pre-Mughul 
regime of India.® 

Among other works of Shah Hamadan in Persian 
and Arabio, *.jj JL-j isa tract on contemplation, 

contains Amir-i-KabIr’s letters. 6l-»l wj.- j wjj.f cJ ^ j* 

discusses the bodily and moral features of man. 

y 

deals with the real nature of penitence. I J* o" I >- is 
a cono^entary on Ibn-ul-'Arabi’s * jh* ^y’ 


1. Tliis book was litbogiapbed by Niyaa “Ali Elbau, Amiitsai, Urdu 
fcraDBlation pubMed at Lahore in 1334 a.h, under the title of iiJJ 

2, Tie Admimstrttlion cf Juetice in Medieval India by AluhamWrd 
Basbir Ahmad, M.A., _M.Litt., 1>0.S., Aligarh University Stiiiies in 
History, 1941, page 39, 
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is a commentary on the wino-qasidali of ‘Umar ibn nl* 
Fariz who died in 786 a.H .=1386 a.o. 

* f 

is a treatise on Sufic terms and expressions. 

is on physiognomy. gives ton rules of con- 

I ^ ^ • • 

templativo life. puts together Traditions 

on afiection among relatives. 

jfUi j jjwJiijbi' gives the seventy virtues 

of Hazrat ‘Ali, i>.jl is forty Traditions on 

man’s future life. is an extract of a larger 

work entitled by Shuja‘ud-Din Shiruyah. 

^ / 

OtClUl JjL ia on Sufi-ism. 

• i 

gives a conception of the unity of God and 

His attributes. 


kjUro!5U is a mystical treatise on various Sufic 

questions, illustrated by verses of the Qur’an and Traditions 
and an exposition of tlio virtues of the life of Shah Hamadan. 
It is by Maulana Nur-ud-Dln Ja'far al-Badakhshi, Shah 
Hamadan’s pupil. 

Shah Hamadan was also a poet. His gjiazals or 

odes are naturally Sufistio. The Jrv is a small 

✓ 

collection of religious and mystical poems. It begins with — 
Jb j Jl. J| ijK cite. Oljki y ijl 

ui S 

j ■SjsJ-JI Ij CJ j-io- iliLfilj 

^ f i . .P 

^ J iS 

J It L Ij cJ<^j • Ij t)WU 


One cannot sum up Shah Hamadan’s life and work 
better than Sir Muhammad Iqbal in the following lines : — 


j>jSr jLm ji 


j'ilb Ji.* 

dj 4)1 1 J J I ^ t 



eash1r_ 


^ iV ¥• ^ 

I J j tjil j J ->V 

or 

^ ViV J J ^ 

- * 0 - ✓ ./ 

j'XIa j ^ j\m>^ Liij'l ^ 

[Noth. — R oi fuithei notioes'oa ike life and woiks of Sayyid ‘Ali, 
Shall Hamadan, the reader may refer to the Hablb-us-Siyar, Vol. 3, 
Juz 3, p, 87; the Nafahat-ul-Uni, page 516; the Tazldra~i-Dmdat 
8hah, p. 326; the HafilqUm, fol. 277 a; Taql Auliadl, fo]. 478a; the 
MoQmavn Nafd'is, Vol. 2, fol. 306 a; the R{ySz-ush-Shua‘rd* , fol. 2636 
the Makhzan-ulrGhata'i^), fol. 548; i/ie Mifidh-ut-TawdrlMi, page 143 ; 
theMajma‘-ul-Fusaha, Vol. 1, page 340; HSjlKhalifa,Y6i. 4, page 426; 
Ridu’s Persian Oatalogiie, Vol. 2, ’page 447 ; Ethe’s Bodleian Library 
CaUdogue, Nos. 1451—1453, and No. 1241 (28); G. Fliigel’s Vienna 
Catalogue 3, page 420 ; Blodhfit’s Catalogue, Paris, Nos. 166-167. 
W. Pertsoh, Berlin Catalogue, page 7, No. 6, page 275 No. 4; No. 9, 7; 
Berlin Catalogue, pp. 235, 5 and 379, 2 ; Fleisoher, Gatal(^ue, 
Dresden, No. 198, 20. The Banldpiir Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts, Vol. I, No. 160, pp. 229-31, also Vol. 9, No. 943, 
pp. 194-6 1 W. Ivanow’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Bengal 
Asiatic -Society, 1924, p. 659; 'Prof. Browne’s Catalogue of Oriental 
MSS., Cambridge, p. 166.] 

MXr Muhammad llamaiStm. 

Id stimulatii^ the onforcomoiit pJ Islamic Sharif at or 
law in Kashmir, Shah Hauiadan was succeeded by his sou 
Mir Muhammad Hamadaui. Mir Muhammad was born in 
774 A.h.=1372 a.o. and' was twelve years old when 
his father died. It is said that, before his 'death in 1384, 
Shah Hamadan had handed over to Maulana Sarai* for 
transmission to two of his prominent Khalifas — Khwaja 
Is-haq of Khatlan and Maulana Nur-ud-Din Ja‘far of 
Badakhshan — certain documents which contained his 
Wa^yat-vmm (parting advice or bequest) and Khilafal-mma 
(or document conveying succession). Khwaja Is-haq and 
Maulana Nur-ud-Din, in turn, delivered the documents to 
Mir Muhammad with the exception of the KhUafat-nama, 
the _ document conveying succession, which the former 
retained himself, saying that it could only be made over to 
one who proved worthy of it. This was apparently a hint 
for Ilfir Muhammad that he should exert himself to follow 
in the footsteps of his great father. Mir Muhammad accord- 
ingly studied under these prominent admirers of his father, 
and in course of time acquired succession to his father’s 


•Of Saiai, a town in Khuraflan, Iran. 



The Khana&h-i-‘AIa or the ‘exalted shrine’ at Tral 
which is about 7 miles south-east of Avautipura 
(Yantipor). This Kh&nqtah was built in memory of 
Shah Ilamadan by his son, Mir Muhammad Hamadani, 
on the site purchased by him from Sultan Slkandar, 
it is said for three rubies and hence the name Tral 
derived from ‘tre-la’l’ in Kashmiri. The colony was 
laid out for the residence of the Sayyids who came 
with, or followed, Shah Hamadan from Iran to 
Kashmir in the latter part of the 14th century A.C. 
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position of spiritual pre-eminence. He was the author of a 
treatise on Sufi-isra and wrote a commentary on the 
Shmsiyah, a well-known book in Arabic on logic. 

Cowo&rsion of Malik SuliahhaMa, 

When 22 years of age, Mir Muhammad arrived in the 
Valley in 796 a.h.=1393 a.o. On his arrival in Kashmir, 
Mir Muhammad was received with great honour by Sikandar. 
At this time, Sikandar’s prime minister and commander of 
the military forces was Malik Suhabhatta (Sinhabhatta), 
a Brahman, who appears to have been impressed with the 
personality of Mir Muhammad, the simplicity of his faith, 
life and teachings, and to have embraced Islam with the 
whole of his family. Mir Muhammad, .whose first wife, 
Bibi Taj Khatun, had died, was offered by Suhabhatta, 
after his conversion, the hand of his own daughter, re-named 
Bibi Bari‘a. Suhabhatta adopted the Islamic name of 
Saif-ud-Din and was consequently known as Malik Saif-ud- 
Din. The Suhyar Masjid, the Suhyar-bal, and the Suhyar 
Mahalla, near ‘Ali Kadal, keep his memory green. 



The tomb of Bib! BKrl'a known as 
Didah Moji, wife of Mir 
Muhammad Hamad&ni, at Kotbr, 

Kralapor, 6 miles from Srinagar, 
on road to Char&r Sharif. 

At the instance of Mir Muhammad, distillation and the 
sale and use of wine were prohibited. Sati (self-immolation 
bv “ widow on the fniipral nvre nf 'hpr >111011111111^ 
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was forbidden. Gambling and nadi (dancing by girls) 
were probibited. IMGr Muhammad had a Badakhsh^ 
ruby ^ which he gave over to Sikandar. The Sultan, in 
return, presented three big villages, namely: (i) Waohi from 
'pargam Shavara, {ii) Niinawani from pargana Martaijda 
and (in) Tral from pargana Ullar— as jagir or permanent 
holding, which the Sayyid declared as ^vaqf^ for his langar- 
khdna or hospice. This Waqf-ndtna or endowment deed, 
with the endorsement of the Sultan, has been copied by Pir 
Hasan Shah in his Ta'nkh-i-Hasan. 

Mir Muhammad stayed for about twenty-two years iu 
Kashmir, and then left for Hajj in 817 A.H. On his return 
from Mecca, he went back to Khatlan, where he died on 
17th !l^bi‘>ul-Awwal, 864 a.h. (1460 A.C.), and was buried 
near his father. Mir Muhammad, on entering the Valley, 
was accompanied by three hundred Sayyids; Shah 
. Hamadan, his father, having, as already noted, brought 
seven hundred of them. Kashmir had, therefore, a total 
influx of one thousand Sayyids from Tnrkistan. Shah 
Hamadan, it is said, converted thirty-seven thousand® to 
Islam, Bulbul Shah having already made ten thousand 
converts. Mostly these were mass conversions. 

Revival of Interest in Religion under Calamities. 

Before proceeding further, it would appear necessary 
to realize the magnitude of the change brought about by the 
advent of such a large number of Sayyids into the Valley. 
Deeply imbued with the Sufi-ism of the age and country 
from which they emigrated, these Sayyids and their followers 
seem to have stimulated the tendency to mysticism for 
which Vedantism and Buddhism had already paved the 
way. It may here he remarked in passing that Islam does 
not countenance the enervating type of Tasawwuf which 
Iqbal too condemned in the first edition of his Asrar-i-KhvM 
when he said : — 

Perhaps also, shocked at the tyranny and self-assertion of 
®miir, these Sayyids and others ‘may have sought refuge 
in thermions of abstract thought as a solace for the worldly 
repression under which theic country then laboured.’ “ One 

1. The Tq’nkh^-Kahir; mge 25. , 

2. fiul&ul SAaA£raW6byMuft5 Muhammad Sb|hSft*5dat, Sijnagar, 

paged. * O J 
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cannot forget,” says Col. Newall,’' “ that the human mind 
has ever tended towards mysticism and solitude at times 
when tyrants flourished.” A striking parallel is provided 
by the present age we are passing through. The well-known 
psychologist, 0. E. M. Joad,® writes discussing the changing 
mind of Britain : “ There is a renewed interest in questions 
of religion and philosophy touching the nature of the 
universe and the status and destiny of man within it. In- 
evitably when a man’s spirit is troubled, his thoughts turn 
to fundamental questions. How, he wants to know, is the 
mass suffering and wickedness of the world compatible 
with its Government by an Almighty and Benevolent Being? 
Did God will the War ? Did He create Hitler ? That a 
realization of the fact and prevalence of evil and suffering 
in the world should bring a revival of man’s interest in 
religion is understandable. 

“ What is surprising is that it should renew belief. 
Yet there is in many Englishmen today, and especially in 
young people newly come to maturity, a renewed interest 
in the religious view of the world and a ^sposition to examine 
afresh in the light of it the traditional answers to fundamental 
questions, which Christianity has provided, but which most 
of us have for a generation ignored or derided. Supposing, 
for example, that the war is the result neither of inept 
politicians, nor of an out-of-date capitalist system, but of 
the wickedness in the heart of man ? Suppose that it is 
a punishment for that wickedness? 

“ The renewed interest in these questions has not yet 
succeeded in filling the churches. It may be doubted 
whether it ever will. The new wine which is now fermenting 
may refuse to pour itself into the old bottles, but that the 
seeds of a spiritual revival are germinating in the minds of 
the people of this country, I for one do not doubt.” 

” Today,” on Juno 18, 1942, cries General Smuts: “We 
witness on a worldwide scale the failure of political national- 
ism and materialism to satisfy the deeper needs of man’s 
spirit. This failure, with the nameless sufferings of ojir 
generation, will lead to the revival of religious faith. The 
crisis of religion is coming. The Man of Galilee is, and 
remains, our one and only leader.” 

1. Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1870, page 266. ^ 

2. The World Review (reproduced in the Bombay Chronicle, Sunday 
Edition, 19th Anril. 1943^. 
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It is also significant to note that Fitzgerald’s 
RubaHyat of ‘Umar Khayyam has again become a best* 
seller under the stress of the present war.^ 

Perhaps, the wrath of Timiir had been aroused against 
these Sayyids and Sufis who may have attempted to adopt 
an independence of act and speech or preached peace dis- 
pleasing to the great conqueror, as Jlifeza Akmal-ud-Din 
Kamil Beg Khan Badakhshi refers to it : 

_ j i / * * . ft 

^1 ^■•1 XI j * } 

Tho Rtshiyan4-Kas}mw. 

The presence of this type of Sayyid naturally influenced 
the more pronounced Muslim mystics of Kashmir. These 
Mudim mystics, well-known as Rishis® or Babas, or hermits, 
considerably furthered the spread of Islam by their extreme 
piety and utter self-abnegation which influenced the people 
to a change of creed. Abu’l Fazl records his meeting 
with Wahid Siifi. Paizi had informed Abu’l Pazl of the 
presence of the saint in the following words : “ Here an 
enlightened anchorite has come to my view. For thirtj^ 
years he has, in an unnoticed corner, been gathering happi- 
ness on an old mat. Affectation and self-advertisement have 
not touched the hem of his garment ...” Abu’l 
Fazl mentioned this to Akbar, who asked him to go and 
inquire. “By great good fortune,” wrote Abu’I Fazl,, 
“I met with the saint and the old sore of the divine longing 
opened afresh. For a long time, he had lived like Uwais? 
and Karkhi* in a ruined habitation. He lived apart from 
; oy and sorrow, and took nothing from anybody except 
•broken bread. Though I did not know the Kashmiri 
anguage, yet I gathered much edification through an inter- 
preter, and a new vision dawned on me. As his heart was 


1. British CoritribuHons to Persian Studies hv Dr. A. J. Arberry, 
1942, p. 18. 

2. Bishla referred to here were Muslim saints. Bom Bishi, Bish 
Baba, Mir Husain Rlsbl, Sabui BisM, Sulaimau Bish! are well-known. 
Kashmiris pronounce the word as Sisht, the plural is BishiySn. 

\ 3. See page 100«, 

4. Abu Mahfuz Ma'ruf Karkh! was a Magus at first. With his ' 
father Firuz or KruzEn he accepted Islam at the bauds of ‘Ali bin MusS 
ar-Biza and became a celebrated ascetic and mystic. He died on the 2nd 
or 8^ of Muhanam in 200 a.u. ot 816 a.o,, in the time of Mamun. 
Ma'ruf was venerated as a saint and is burie4 in Baghdad, 
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tlie wife, and Zun Ded the daughter of Nur-ud-Diu, aro 
also buried at Kaimuh. 

Once when Yasman Rishi waa ill, Sillar-ud-Oln and 
Sadra wont to visit him. Lalla 'Arif a was already there 
with a present of a bouquet of flowers for the Rishi. Tlui 
Rishi, on Sadra’s arrival, gave Lalla ’.s bouquet to her. It 
is said that, when Nur-ud-Din was born and subsequoirtly 
would not take his own mother’s milk, Lalla was called in, 
and strangely enough Nur-ud-Din went to her and had 
milk from her breast. To Lalla the child was thus attached. 
This was the time when Sayyid Husain Simnilni was in 
Kashmir. Through Lalla, the child was brouglit to the 
notice of the Sayyid. Shah Hamadanalso came in later. 
Thus Nur-ud-Din was brought up amidst happy surroundings 
which led to his future greatness as the Patron Saint of the 
Valley. When Nur-ud-Din grew up, his step-brotlu'rs 
began to trouble him. They were rogues whihs ho wns 
saintly. Once or twice he accompanied them to flurl work 
but felt that he bould not be happy witJi th(»m. lie was 
then apprenticed to a couple of traclers, one after the other. 
There, too, Ivo felt disgusted with the ways of tJie world, 
and, deciding upon rennneiation, retired to caves for medi- 
tation at the age of thirty. It is said that lie lived for 
twelve years in the wilderness. Hence, perhaps, ICaiinuh is 
given the derivation of Kai-wan (or ban, a forest) in rustic 
belief. The actual cave of contemplation is shown in 
Kaimuh and is about 10 feet deep. In his last days, the saint 
sustained life on one cup of millc daily. Finally, he reduced 
himself to water alone, anddied'at the age of 63, in the reign 
of Sultan Zain-ul- ‘Abidin, in 842 a.h.=1438 a.o. Shams- 
9d-‘Aripn or ‘The Sun of the Pious’ is tho chronogram which 
gives the date of his death. The Sultan accompanied his 
bier to the_grave. The burial prayers were led by a great 
divine or ‘AUm of the age, Makhdum Baba ‘Usman Uchchap 
Oanai. The tomb of Shaikh Nur-ud-Din at Cliarar Sharif,*" 
a small town perched on a dry bare hill, 20 miles south-west 
of Srinagar, is visited by thousands of people to the present 
day. 


*0harar Sharif (or Tsrar) town Lad a population of 3,784 in 1931. 
In 1941 it had 4,037. It is built somewhat in the form of tho letter' X, 
and stands on a bare sandy ridge, 13 miles north-east of Shupianby path, 
Charar is now connected wi+Vi STinonn* v-., 
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[Shaildi Nur-ud-Dln, the preceptor of all Rishle, was a great 
devotee aud tad deep commumon with God. 

In addition to leading a retired and solitary life, to was 
also one of those who continually fast. lie tad given 
up eating flesh, onions, milk, and honey for many years. 

lie was a man with intuition, had spiritual powers and had a 
fine mode of speech. Ho was like Uwais* (in that ho had no 
known spiritual guide), as an oloquont narrator has stated. 

— Tlio Qcmda-i-Ldmiyyah or tl\o SUM-mma (984 A.E.ia- 

1676 A.o.) of Babu DiVful Khaki.] 

Hindus call the saint Kunda Rishi or Sahajananda. 
His sayings arc preserved in the Nur-ndma, commonly 
available in Kashmir. The Niir-ncima also gives the life of 
the saint. It was written by Baba Nasib-ud-Din Ghazi in 
Persian about two centuries after the death of Shaikh 
Nux-ud-Din. It will be noticed under Persian Poetry in 
Chapter VTIT. 

Shailch Nur-ud-Din appears to have married Zai Ded 
and had two sons and one daughter. On the death of the 
children, Zai Ded also renounced the world, and became 
a hermitess. She was buried at Kaimuh on .her death. 

* Uwaia al-Qarant was a saint who had given up the world. He 
was a oontemporaiy of the Prophet of Islam. Uwais was an inhabitant 
of Yemen, and belonged to the Qaiaa tribe. He used to say to those that 
sought him ; “ Do you seek God 1 If you do, why do you come to me t 
and if you dp not seek God, what business can I have with you ? ” 
Hazrat ‘Umar and Haziat ‘Ali visited Uwais at his request, and gave 
him the oloak of the Prophet. Uwais died between 32 ahd 39 4 ,h.=663 

and 669 4.0, 



The nios^uc at cnrir ‘Sharif 
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TJiu .simplicity iuul piirily of Slinikh Nfir-iid-Diii'.s lifo 
linvo deeply irapi‘o,s.so(l the KaHlimiri who euiei'lainK the 
lugliOiSL \^otioraiion I'or the aaint. lu fact, the Afghan 
GoveTiior, ‘Ata, Muhiunnunl Khan, gave, as it woi‘c, ex- 
pression to public seniimeut when coins wore struck by him 
in the name of Sluiikh Nur-ud-Dln in 122.‘l-t2.5 a.ii. 
=1808-10 A.c. No other .saint perhaps in lunmiu history 
has ever had ooins struck in his lionour. 



Anecdotes of the life of this ‘Chief of thoRishis’ are on 
the lips of the jjeoplo throughout the Valley. Shaikh Nur-nd- 
Dm was in the habit of visiting gardens frequently. Once, 
on his way to a garden, accompanied by a disoiple, ho 
stopped and would not move. On his disciple requesting 
him to proceed, he made the following reply: “Every 
minute that I spend there, will be deducted from my stay 
in Heaven.” 

On another occasion, when invited to a feast, Nur-iid- 
Din went in ragged dress, earlier than the appointed time. 
The servants, not recognizing him, would not permit him 
to enter, and he had to go hack to take his food at home. 
When all had sat for the sumptuous dinner, the Shaikh 
was specially, sent for. He came, this time, in a flowing 
ohugha (cloak) and was given the seat of honour. But the 
Shaikh, instead of partaking of the food, stretched forth 
his sleeves and put them on to the plates. The people wore 
astonished at the sight and asked him the reason. He 
replied : “The feast was not really for Nflr-ud-Dln but, 
for the long sleeves 1 ” ^ 


loa KABlllll 

Tho .saint’a attack on liypucriay i« intoroNling. 
Says ho — 

“ By bowing down, tboii slinlt not become « Bisbi ; 

The poinidei in tbo ricc-mill did not over raino up its 
head.” 

“ By entering a cave, God cannot be attained : 

The inongooao and the rat seldom come out of their 
holes.” 

“ By bathing, the mind will not be cleansed ; 

The fish and the otter never ascend the bank.” 

“ If God were pleased by fasting, tho indigent rarely 
cook food in pots.” 

Shaikh Nur-ud-Din had four disciples : Nasr-ud-Din, 
Bam-ud-Din, Zain-ud-Din, and Latif-nd-Din. Baba Nasr- 
ud-Din is to bo seen behind Shaikh Nnr-ud-Diu in the 
portrait opposite page 98. Kasliuurw remember him 
as Baba Nasr. Shaikh Nfir-nd-Din used to iiddress him by 
his pet name Nasro. Baba Nasi* came of a rich family, In 
his early life ho was robust, but on aocounli of a slioiuaclv 
disease sufi'orod a great doid. Wbon bis life was almost 
despaired of, bo came in oontaet with Nfir-nd-Din and gave 
up a life of case and bccatn<^ his faithful dm<dple. Btlba 
Naar died in 866 a.h.~-146J a.o., and is buried near 
his spiritual guide inOharar Sliarif. Jjocal It'gond has it that 
Baba Bam-ud-Uiu was originally a Hindu by tlio name of 
Bhima Sadbiin which Dr. Stouisccs a corruption of Bliluia 
^ahi. Baba Latif-ud-Din, it is said, was a Hindu aiicl an 
official of Marva-'Wardwan'- and accepted Islam after a long 
discussion with Shaildi Nur-ud-Diu. Baba Zain-nd-Din was 
known as Ziya Singh and hailed from ICishtwar. His father 
was killed by his enemies, so that Ziya Singh bocanic an 
orphan. Subsequently ho came under tho influence of 
Shaikh Nur-nd-Din and became a Muslim. lire FatalM4~ 
Kuhrawvyah^ gives the order of Shaikh Nur-ucl-Din’s dis- 
ciples or KhaUfas as follows: — (1) Baba Bam-ud-Din 
(2) Baba Zain-ud-Din (3) Baba Latif-ud-Din and (4) Baba 
Nasr-ud-Din (Folios 326-350). 


1. Maru-Wdiidwan ot Madivadvan is tlio uamo of the valley lying 
to the east of the oastenx frontier of Kashmir running from the 
Zoji-La almost due south towards Kishtwar. 

2 The FotahSiri-K'ijArawiytth by Shaikh ‘Abdul WahhSib Niiii ibn 
Raabid-ud-Bin al-KashmSri (died in 1182 A.n.=1768 a.o. at Sitnagoi), 
MS., folio 346. This manuBoript is in the possesaion of Shaikh Ghul5.m 
Muliammad, M.A., M.O,L. (Panjab), Eotirod Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Jammu and Kaebmir. 
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Stdlaih Sikandar^s Share. 

Tlie propagation of lalam in Kaalimir received a strung 
impetus in the time of Sultan Sikandar when Wyclif in tins 
West was inaugurating tiro Lollard movement in England. 
Sikandar has, however, been blamed for his “bigotry in the 
persecution of the IJindus of the Valley,” and is called by 
them But-shikan or the iconoclast. 

The allegation, that the wholesale destruction of temples 
in Kashmir was carried out by Sikandar, is based, apparent^, 
on considerable misrepresentation, more fiction than fact, 
and a number of non-Muslim writers, one after the other, 
have contributed their share of abuse to condemning this 
Sultan. The calumny has been perpetuated to such an 
extent that wo now find Sikandar as an abominable personi- 
fication of ruthless destruction of all noble edifices erected 
to Hindu deities. This misrepresentation has grown so 
enormous that Ave have completely lost sight of his real 
character. We arc, consequently, not infrequently re- 
minded of Akbar and Aurangzib in the praise of Zain-iil- 
‘Abidin and the condemnation of Sikandar. And it him 
become the wont of every casual visitor to Kashmir, who is 
anxious to give his impressions of the PTappy Valley to tlui 
world, to single out the Akbar and the Aurangzib of 
Kashmir for praise and blamo. I hold no brief for Sikandar. 
Ho is undoubtedly responsible for what he actually did, 
but not for more than that. 

Any one who visits old or ruined temples anywhere in 
India down the Jheluni, is very often told by the unlettered 
guide or the illiterate priest that the idols therein were 
broken by Aurangzib. Similarly, any one, who visits such 
places uptheJhelum, is summarily informed that the havoc to 
the images was wrought by Sikandar, and every conceivable 
wrong is attributed to him. The continuance of such base- 
less stories must be steadily and strongly discouraged as 
forming one distinct factor in the cleavage that is being 
wrought in the relation of the great communities that 
inhabit India. This is no digression into politics, but a 
warning against the continual masquerade of myth as true 
and trustworthy history. 

“ Much harm has been done by this misreading of 
history,” writes Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz. “ Many young 
men have been misled in the past by absurd views about the 
political and economic conditions during the period when 
Kashmir was under Muslim kings. Unfortunately those 
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views coniiuue lo l)e held oven now and, wli.il Is sidl worst' 
is Unit, on iko assionpiion ihat. Muslims malt rt'jiled Hindus 
in the jiasi, it is believed that the two eomiminities eiuinot 
unite now or in the future. This has l)i“on;.>ht a 1 tout a 
reaction in the Muslim mind, and so mistrust iind luiifual 
enmity eontinuo and even wax more ami nioie. It is in the 
interest of our mothorlandihatlhe j>ast hi-story shoidd be 
analysed correctly and read sclent ilieally, w'ithout jirejudiee 
or malice, sontimonhil make-believe or so-called jintriotie 
whitewashing. Most oi tlie, histories w'ere w'ritti'n by men 
who worked under the influence of the upper classes. 
Although their intentions were good, it i-s dilHeultto believe 
that they could judge tlie events diHpassionatelJ^ \ye must 
therefore sift the iacts according to the ju’inciplcs of 
scientific interpretation available to us now. AVi* must 
look at laots from a comprehensive and a synthetie }>oiul of 
view and try to find how the iiuissos and not only the ehisses 
fared during those flays.” (Imida Knaluiiir, pp. It)-t30). 
Lot us oxainiuo the story of flikandar in some dolail. 

Even if 8ikaiular in his sjeul for his owm religion has 
transgrossed the limits of modorution, K is utuim'Slitmahly 
a false charge against him tliat he broke down all' Hindu 
temples in Kashnur and cruelly jierseeutod tnery Hamid. 
What happened long before Hikandarwas born 'f Dhl not 
the struggle botwoca Buddhisui ami Brahmanism .'^pellniin 
to many a fane? Ou-k'ongor Wu'k'uug," a well-knowu 
Chinese pilgrim’, who followed in the footsteps of HsUan 
Tsang, reached Kashmir in 769 a.c., and spent no leas than 
four years engaged in the study of Sanskrit, and in pilgrim- 
ages to sacred sites in the Valley, lie found mor(» than 
three hundred® ” monasteries or Viharas in tlie kingdom 
of Kashmir.” Ou-k'ong, in Stein’s wortls, is “ trustworthy 
and accurate.”* Where aro these Viharas ? 3s there 
any trace whatsoever loft of them ? And who demolished 
them ? Were they mere mud structures ? 


1. Even tihe Rev. 0. B. Tyndale-Biaooc, who ought lo have ahowJi 
greater regard for truth, wriliug iu 1922, says in his Kashmir in Hanlight 
am Sh^, page 71 : “ Sikandar destroyed all their (the Hiudus’) sacrod 
places. ^ The Reverend gentleman is merely giamoT)houiiig hearsay 
and makmg no investigation of his own. 

. 2- Notes on Oa-k'ong’s account of Kasmir by M. A. Bteiu. Th.!)., 
Principal, Oriental College, Lahore, -Wien, 1890. 

3. Ibid., page 3. 

4. lUd., naso 25. 
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Jayapida (764-796 A.G.) made “ a limidred Brahmans 
loss one seek death in watcr.”^ Caiirkaravaranian (883- 
902 A.C.), as already stated {vide page 67) plundorcd the 
treasures of temples. To perpetuate his memory, ho built 
the town of Patau and its temple from the material he 
had obtained by the plunder of the town and temples of 
Paiihasapura^ But, strange to say, the destruction of its 
temples is popularly attributed to Sikandar. A copper 
tablet with Sanskrit inscription has boon discovered which 
predicts the destruction of the temple “ after the lapse of 
eleven hundred years by one Sikandar,” This prophecy 
post factum, points out Sir Aurel Stein,® shows that its 
author, whoever he might havo been “ was rather weak in 
historical chronology. Parihasapura had been founded only 
about six and a half centuries before Sikandar But-sJdhan’s 
time. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat better condition 
than now.” .Bid not Abhimanyn 11 (958-972 a.c.) set 
fire to his capital and destroy all the noble buildings from 
the temple of Yardhana SwamI as far as BlukahuldpElraka ” 
(or the asylum of inontlicantH) ? The oscjape of this lime- 
stone tcmplo is attributed by Ouunlivgham® to its fortunate 
situation in tho midst of tank water. Jlarsha (1089-1101 
A.o.)took to tho spoilation of tcmjilos and confiscated the cult 
images in order to possess himself of the valuable metals 
of which they were raatlo. The exact worils of Pandit 
Kalhapa* arc : \ Thoro wa.s not one temple in a village, 
town, or in tho Crby which was not despoiled of its images 
by that Tm-ushka, King Harsha.” Not only this. One 
shudders when one roads verses 1091-4, Book VII. "Ho 
appointed Udayaraja ‘prefect for tho overthrow of divine 
hn&goB’ {devotpa^namayalca). In order to defile the statues of 
gods he had excrements and urine poured over their faces by 
naked mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had rotted 

away. Divine images were covered with night-soil as if 

they were logs of wood. . . .Images of the gods were dragged 
along by rope.s round their aiddes, with spittings instead 
of flowers,”® Jonaraja also refers to Rajadeva (121 3-1236 A.o.) 

^ TliojRsytf(aroM(/i^w,Ejiglisli TranBlatioH.veisc C38,Vol.I,pag6 178. 

2. The AnoietU Geography of Kashmir — Calcutta, 1890— page 195. 

3. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, 1871, page 96. 

4. Stein’H Engliah Tranulation of tiio Bajalarahgiy'l, verso 1095, 

Book VII, Voluino 1, page 353. . , 

Ibid., verses 1091-1094, Book VII, Volume I, pages 

352-63. 
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who insulted the Bhattiis and plundoml tlK'in. “And t.lii'ii 
was Jicard from among iliciu ilicory, ‘1 am not a, Hliatla.’ 
(meaning Brahman), ‘ Tamnota Bhaj.ta.’'^ Again, Dnlclia'LS 
invasion in the beginning of the £onrt('.('nlli (ienlany wrougid. 
havoc to “ innumerable gods.” Dulcha slnnghi.(‘red ilie 
people and set fire® to the city of Srmagtir. This is not 
my language. This is not ray translation. Jt is not my 
interpretation either. It^is the language jjf Kalhaija and 
of Jonaraja. It is the translation of Stein and of J7C. 'Dutt.^ 
HowTSoes'any one utter a word ahout these monstrous rajas 
like Jayapida, ^aihkravarman or Abhimanyu or Ilarsha, or 
Eajadeva ?' But almost every Hindu child learns to heap 
curses on Sikandar ! 

Malik Suhabhatta, Sikandar’s® minister, appears to bo 
responsible for tbe dostnirtioii of a. few tomplo.s that, took 
place ill Sikandar’s reign as Sikandar liimseir was an iiilant 
his accession. In the words of Sir I'. W. Arnold,'* 
Suhabhatta set on foot a fiorc-e poTseeutien of t,he adherents 
of his old faith : this, he did, probably, iu order to show bis 
zeal for his new religion. Riinjit Sitaifim Pandit ha.s also 
said the same thing. “ Sikandar,” writes Haiijit, ” bad 
married a Hindu lady nainoci CrTpobhA and was at fir.st 
tolerant in religion like his prcdecossors but his powindid 
Ilinrlu minister, Siihablmttft who became an aixwtate hated 
his former co-rcligioniats with the liatred of a new convert.”'* 
Perhap,s, those templos may havo also boon used as plaeos 
of ooiispiracies against the State as pointed out by a local 
historian.® But it must bo distinctly romemliered that 
this sort of religious zeal is deplored by Islam. In fact, it 
positively prohibits it. It is on record tliat Mir Muhanimad 
Hamadani warned Shhabliatta against sucb actiop-, and 
pointed out to him the well-known verso of the Qur’an 
(II, 266) which runs : ' Lot there be no compulsion in 
religion.’ It is true that Sikandar cannot be exonerated 
from his share of the blame that rightly falls to Suhabhatta, ' 
but it is absolutely untrue that it Avas Sikandar who was 


1. Kvngs of Kashmim, page 10. 

2. The Vmey of Kaalmir, pago 189. 

3. Suhabhatjia is tbe ooireot Kaabmiri proiiuiiciatiou of Siubabbat 
or Bimbabbat or Ba^. 

4. The Preaohi>ng of Islam, second edition, page 292. 

6. Tbe Rajatarangiii),%, translated by Ranjit Sitaiam Pandit, Indian 
Piesa, Allababad, 1985, page 628 (Appendix K). • 

6. Bulbvl SJtSih Sahib by Mnfti Mubanomad Sbab Sa'Mat. naae 8. 
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rcs])on8ibIc for tlio rolenilosa poraccutiou of ovciy Iliiidu 
aud iho I’utLloas dcsiruoiiou of every toiiiplc. 

Tt would, perhaps, be periinoni to live disouaaioii if wo 
took into account iho wciglitv evidence of 7 )orsonage 8 like 
Mirza Haidar DuglihU and Jahangir who have written about 
temples in Kashmir and whose testimony is unimpeachable. 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat who invaded Kashmir in ISSl A.o., 
long after the death of Sikandar in 1414 A.C., gives a con- 
siderable amount of detail about temples in Kashmir in his 
Ta’nhh-i-Rashtdt. Perhaps, a long quotation from liim 
may be excused.^ ” First and foremost among the wonders » 
of Kashmir stand her idol temples. In a nd around Kashmir, “ 
there are more than one himdred and fifty temples which 
are built of blocks of hewn stone, fitted so accurately one 
upon the other, that there is absolutely no cement used. 
Thc.so atones have been so carefully placed in position, 
without plaster or mortar, that n sheet of paper could not 
bo passed between the joints. The blocks arc from thr('e 
to twenty gaz^ (literally, a yard) in lougl-h : one gaz in deplli, 
and one to five gaz in brondth. 1’ho marvel is how theso 
stones were transported and creeled. 'Plic temples are 
nearly all built on the same plan. Tlnn (i is a square enclosure 
which in some places roaches tlui lioiglit of thirty gaz, wliilo 
each side is about throe hundred gaz long. Inside tJiis 
enclosure, there arc pillars, aud on the top of tlio pillars 
there arc square capitals ; on the top of these, separate parts 
are made out of one block of stone. On the pilhu's are 
fixed supports of the arches, and each arch is three or four 
gaz in width. Under the arch are a hall and a doorway. 
On the outside and inside of the arch arc pillars of forty 
or fifty gaz in height having bases and capitals of stone. 
On the top of this are placed four pillars of one or two pieces 
of stone. 

“ The inside and the outside of the halls have the 
appearance of two porticos, and these are covered with one 
or two stones. The capitals, the ornamentation in relief, 
the cornices, the ‘ dog tooth ’ work, the inside covering and 
the outside, are all crowded with pictures and paintings 
which I am incapable of describing. Some represent 
laughing and weeping figures, which astound the beholder. 
In the middle is a lofty throne of hewn stone, over that a 


1. The Ta’rlkiM-BashUi, luglish Translation, Elias aud Ross, 
1895, page 426. 

2. That is, Srinagar. 

' 3. A qaz of Babur’s time was 26 to 28 innbi'g 
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dome made oiitiroly of siouo, wlm-li ! c.iniutf dcsnilK*. li\ 
tlio rest oi the world, there Ls not to ho si'iot, or ln'iird ol, om', 
biiildiug like this, llow womlerfid tliat tJu'Vo alioidd lieri' 
be a hiiiidrod and lifty of them.’' Mir;5ri Haidar may liavo 
made mhtakea in the courac of the iiari'.iiive of his A'crsioii 
of the hiatory of Kaslimh*, but wiiul he- saw with liis own 
eyes cannot bo imagimuy. 

Jahangir (1605-1627 A.f.) apeak.s in no unmistakal)le, 
terms when he says^ : “ The lofty idol temjdes whieli W('ro 
built before the luanifestation of Islam arc still in existemee, 
and are all built of stones which from foundation to roof 
are largo and weigh 30 or 40 nuiunds placed one on the 
other.” As Jonaraja says, Sikandar urged by Suhabluitta 
“broke the images of Martmjda, ViBlvaya, iQaiia, 
Chakrabhrit, Tripm'o^vara, ^!csha, Surc^varl, Varfilia 
and others.”'* Note the word ‘inuiges’ only. 

For the dcatructiou of tismples wo have, Iherefore, to 
attach the blame not to Sikandar but to the rea 1 (h'slvoyi'rs • 
time and the elements, and deh'cis of (souHi/ruction, which 
arc so often the cause of ruin of dry masonry, “ Mnrtli- 
quakos® and the imperfect fitting of the stoiu's, obsiwvabh* 
in all Kashmirian tcmplas,” mmirks Stein,* “ are Hiidh'icnt 
■ to explain tlio complete ruin notwithstandiug the inasnive 
character of the matoriaLs !” “ Sikandar was brave and 
cultured, ” says Lawrence, “and attracted learned Musal- 
mans to his court.” In the face of all this evidence, it i.s 
surprising that a number of writers should revel in hohling 
up Sikandar to ignominy. Facts belie the charge. 

The conversion to Islam of the Khakha and llatmal 
tribes of Rajputs inhabiting the area to the loft bank of the 
Jhelum between Baiamtila and Kohala is said to have taken 
place in the reign of Sultan Zain-nl- ‘Abidin. Khakhu and 
Hatu, their leaders, were named Khakhn Khan and Ilatini 
Khan. They took service at the court ol the Sultan who 
granted them “ The country between MuzafEarabad 

and BS-ramula was “in the possession of the Rajas of 


1. Memoirs oj Jahangir, EnglisL Tianslation by llogcia and 
Beveridge, Vol. II, page 160. 

2. Kings of KashmMa, page 60. 

3. Pandit Anand Koul, in his Jammu and Kashmir Stale, 
1926, enumerates 12 severe earthquakes (vide pages 98,99 and 100) from 
1600 A.o. to 1884 A.o. 

4. The Valky of Kashmir, footnote, page 190. 

6. The Ta'nhh'i-TIasan M8, 
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Kulilculi and Bubuali ” bofore ilio viKit of JVlTr 'fealiuilrdi^ 
in 1812-13 A.G. The aim was then known aa '* Killiiatan 
or the Highlands of Kashmir,” he adds. 

Shaikh SJimns-nd-Din ‘haqj. 

Fresh impetus to conversion was given towards the 
close of the fifteenth century by tlio arrival in J487 a.c. 
and not 1450 a.c., as Lawrence wrongly puts it, of Shaikh 
Shams-nd-Din Muhammad al-Isfahani commonly known as 
Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi who was a preacher from Talish.® 
on the shores of the Caspian. Shams’s father was 
Ibrahim. His mother came from a Mflsavi Sayyid 
family of Qazvin. With the aid of his disciples, Mir 
Shams-ud-Din won over a largo® number of converts. 
According to Mirza Haidar Diighlat,* Shams-ud-Din 
arrived from ‘Iraq in the first reign of Sultan Fath Shfib 
and converted many thousands of people. After ( his, he 
was crowned in the name of the Twelve Imams. ‘I'lie, Shidis 
of Kashmir contend that ho was a true Slu‘a, and that the 
Ahwat, or ‘ Most Oomprohousivo,’ a book in Arabic, 
containing the tenets of the NQr Bakhshl® sect,-- j)r(ivah‘Ut 


1. Trawls in Central Asia by ‘iBZfttulliih in tlio ycatH 1812-19. 
Written in Persian. Translated into English by Captain IIomlorHoii, 
Calcutta, 1872, page 3. 

2. Tiilisli, a district and people in the north of tho Iranian province 
of Gllan, has belonged to Ruasia sinoo 1813 A..a. Tho narrow strip of 
shore and mountain slope luuniug north from tho south-west oornoi of 
the Caspian and facing east over that sea is tho Talish oouniiy. Tho 
village Talish is Bix/arsakJis from Ardabll. Under Iranian rule and even 
now, Lenkoran is the capital. Tho people call themselves Tiilish and 
speak a local dialect. The number of Talish living on Russian territory 
is 76,824 according to the census of 1922. Like tho people of Qiluti, 
the Talish are Shi'aa. Their dialect differs very little from that of Gllan, 

3. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, page 124. 

4. The Ta’rlkh-i-Rashidl, English Translation by Noy Elias and 
Denison Ross, 1895, page 435. 

6. The Nur BakhshI sect is an attempt to find a via media between 
Shi'a and Sunni doctrines. In winter, tho Nur Bakhshis pray with folded 
arms like the Sunnis : in summer with the hands hanging down like the 
Sbl'as. Like the Sunnis, they pray together and observe Eriday prayers, 
but they do not wash their feet bofore praying and only potfotm mos-A 
like tho Shla’s. The chief cause of quarrel arises in Muhairam, as the 
HGr Bakhshis maintain that mourning should take place in the mosque, 
but the Shi'as do not allow this to bo proper. For a fuller account of 
the Nur BakhshI sect, tho article of Khan Bahadur Maulavl Muhammad 
Shaft', M.A. (Cantab), in the Oriental Oolkge Magazine for February and'l 
May, 1926, may be consulted. Nur Bakhsh literMly mea*|s( 

’ enlightening. ’ '' ’ 
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At present in Baltistaii — ^is not his composition. Firi.shta 
says that Mir Shams-iui-Dln was a disciple of Sayyid 
Mu'm-ixd-Din ‘Ali known as Shah Qiisiin Zar-hakhsh, Iho 
son of Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bakliali of Khunisan,* 
Kayyid Muhanimad being a disciple of Kliwaja Is-lniq 
Khatlani (Sitpw 92). 





ji 




lOonliMied from the footnote ofp. 108] 

Sii Wolseley Haig says that Shams-ud-Din professed to be an'orthodox 
BuniU, but the doctrines act forth by him in the Ahvtat are described 
as a mass of infidelity and heresy oonforming neither to the Sunn! nor to 
the Shi'a creed, Shams-ud-Dln insisted on cursing the first throe Caliphs 
and ‘ JL’isha. Consequently, Mirza Haidar, on a religious pronouncement 
by Sunni doctors of law in India, went about extirpating the heresay. — 
Oathbridgi History of India, Vol. Ill, page 286. Haig misspells as 
Ahwalah. 

''‘Khuman, literally, * the place of the .sunrise,’ is one of the five 
great piovinoea of Iran. 

In that delightful Provinoe of the Sun, * 

The first of Persian lands he shines upon, 

Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 

Plow’rets, and fruits, blush over every stream. — Thomas Moore’s 
lAJh Hookh, 
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Sultan Path Shah made over to Mir Shams-iid-Dln 
all the confiscated lands which had fallen to the crown, and 
in a short time, Chaks were converted by him. The 
Shi'a doctrine, however, did not gain much support from the 
people of the Valley. Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi was buried 
at Jarli-bal, a quarter in Srinagar, near which Kaji Chak 
built a large Imambara in the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. The grave of Shaikh ‘Iraqi is held in great veneration 
by the pro-‘Iraqi party of Shi‘as of Kashmir as the pro- 
‘Mqi party of Shi'as do not believe in his being a Sayyid, 
Malik Haidar Cha clur, liiinself a noted Shi'a, also calls him 
Shaikh Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi, in his Tct^nkh. There is a report 
that the dead body of Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi was removed 
to Chadur ^o avoid desecration by nou-Shi‘as. , 
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Tlie tomb of Shaikh Shams- 
ua-Din ‘IrSflU at Ts6#r or ChR^uv, 
also named Nfitpur after Nflr»iicl- 
Din JahRnffIr and NQr JTahfin. 

Shaikh Hamza Maklidum. 

The spread of Slii'ism by Mir Sliams-ud-DIu ‘Trucji 
alarmed tiie Sunms. Shailm Hamza Makhdtim by lus 
influence and teaching exercised a considerable check on 
Shi'ism. Shailch Hamza Maklidum was the son of Baba 
‘Usman and was born in 900 a.h. (1394 a.o.) The family 
was originally Chandravangi Kajput. The name of Shaikh 
Hamza’s KJmlfa is Baba ‘Ali Eina. 

After elementary study of the Qur’an in^ Tijr, his 
village, Shaikh Hamza was sent to Baba Isma'il Kubrawi, 
a well-known scholar of his time, who enrolled him in the 
college known as the Dar-ush-Shifa’ at the foot of the Kflh-i- 
Maran. Bei^des the Qur’an, its exegesis, Traditions and the 
Eiqh, Shaikh Hamza studied Sufi-ism and allied sciences. 
One of his noted teachers was Akhund Mulla Lutfullah. 
Another was Mulla Pathullah Haqqani, the son of Baba 
Isma‘il Kubrawi. 

When Shaikh Hamza was a force in the land, he was 
deported by Ghazi Shah Chak, the Shi'a rulej? of the time, 
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Irom the city of Srinagar to a village called Biru (aljont 
20 miles from Srinagar, via Magam in Tahsil Badgaml. 
The Shaikh retnrnocl io the city only after GhazI Shah.s 
death. 

A co-workor of Shaikh TTamza Makhdflm was Khwitja 
Tahir TlafTq Asha’i Suhrawardi of Srinagar. Khwaja 
Tahir in his earlier days was a trader in cloth. Ho gave 
up trade after a period of 12 years and betook himself 
to the service of his religion. Pir Hasan Shah says that 
Ya'qub Shah Chak wanted to get rid of him but felt afraid 
to Carry out his intention. Like Shaikh Hamza, Khwaja 
Tahir Eafiq left Srinagar and passed nine years of his life 
in the liills of Mar-raj. Subsequently he stayed with 
Idar Suh, a leading Brahman of the Pargana Ver-nag, 
Xdar Suh embraced Islam. It was here in consultation 
with Khwaja Tahir Eafiq that Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi, Babii 
Da’ud Khaki and others left for India to invito Akbar to 
invade Kashmir to relieve its people from the oppressive 
Shi'ism of the Chaks. 

Shaikh Hamza was instrumental in setting up a 
large number of masjids in the Valley. Ho had also 
acquired control over his breath which he could hold 
pretty long. This particularly enabled him to onjoy 
cold baths during snows, which relieved his headaches 
duo to long hours of devotional meditation. 

Shaikh Hamza died at the age of 84, in 984 a.h. 
(1676 A.O.), daring the reign of ‘All Shah Chak. Khwaja 
Tahir Eafiq led the jinaza prayer. 

>^\> bU— 

The Shaikh was buried in his favourite resort for meditation 
on a slope of the Kuh-i-Marau. Nawwab TnayatullSh 
Khan, Subadar during Mughul rule, built the mausoleum 
in 1126 A.H, (1713 A.O.). It became dilapidated. Shailch 
Chulam Mixhyi’d Din, Governor during Silsh rule, re-built it, 
and is himself buried in the eastern side of the 
enclosure. At the blossoming of almond trees, below the 
Kiih-i-Maran, every year people crowd the tomb of the 
saint, witness the flowers in bloom, and ofler FdtiJia to 
Shaikh Hamza Makhdflm in memory of his great work 

in STlTeadinCf Tslam bv bia fnnra nrrav on/I +ni«a iM+rt 
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tUo roiiioti'bli ooi'iuiVrt ol iho V.illt*}'-' Mirz.i Kiiuiiil-iid-lhii 
Slmdd ('x{)i‘p.MW‘n lli« fCnHliimriH voui'mfioii fi»i’ Shitikh 
[liimzti Maldidrini ni his \)0«ui : — 





l \iJ } 

OtU'^ Ij/ ^ 






CoKBiaisuDA— jBeorf ‘'^\>e’' for iu l-ko firat Hup, aii,d 

for iu- ^>ko foiittli. of llic Urdu pociu, 

*T!ic Tuhfar4-MaMyafn, or tte Life of Hazrat Shaikh Hamza Makhdfinii 
ia Urdu, by Khwaja uWavn Muhyi’d-Din, editor, Eashn'ir, Banji 
Press, Amritsar, IflSt, is the prmoipal basi-. of tho above Tin(.p. 
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Under tlie Mugliuls, Islamic inlluenoo was still fmtlior 
strcngtliened by many men of learning wlio came into tbo 
Valley. In tlio reign of Aurangzibj Saja Jaya Singli, the 
llajput raja, of KiSitwar, is said to bavo been converted 
by tlic miracles* of Sayyid Sbah ]?arid-ud-Din Qadiri of 
Baglidadj and was given tbe name of Bakbtyar Khan. His 
conversion seems to have been followed by that of the 
majority of his subjects, though Islam had already crossed 
over in Jahangir’s and Shah Jahan’s times. The journeys 
of Mughul Emperors to Kashmir also appear to have 
effected peaceful conversions along the route, as we still find 
rajas, the descendants of Eajputs, who adopted Islam. 

Shall Fartd-ud-Dm Qadiri. 

Sayyid Muhammad Farid-ud-Din Qadiri, the son of 
Sayyid Mustafa, a descendant of Shailch ‘Abdul Qadir 
Jilani of Baghdad, was born in 3000 A.H. (1661 A.o.). After 
his education, his extensive travels, his Hajj, his contact 
with Shaildi Jalul-ud-Din Al«Maghribi in Mecca, and with 
Shaikh Muhyi’d-Din Qadiri in Egypt, he loft Baghdad to 
roach Sind. From Sind he wont to Igra and thon to Delhi 
towai’fls the ond of Shah Jabaii’s roign. When Baja Jaya 
Singli, who ascended the gaddi of Kishtwar in 1674 a.o., 
was the ruler, Farid-ud-Din with his four com- 
panions Darwisli Muhammad, Shah Abdal, Sayyid Baha- 
ud-Din Saniani, and Yar Muhammad arrived in 1076 A.H. 
at the age of 76 to preach and propagate Islam in the Valley 
of Kishtwar. Jaya Singh’s successor in 1681, Kirat Singh, 
also became Muslim and was given the name of Sa'adat 
Yar Khan by Auraugzib in 1687. Hafiz Abu’l Qasim 
Qureshi Akbarabadi, son of 6hiyas-ud-Din, was appointed 
Shaikh-ul-Islam and Chief Justice of Kishtwar. Karat 
Singh’s example was a further stimulus to his subjects. In 
1717, Bhup Dei, Kirat’s sister, was married to Farrukh 
Siyar, Emperor of Delhi. Kirat’s younger brother was 
Miyan Muhammad Khan. 

The chief temple of Kishtwar in the centre of the town 
was converted into a mosque, and now has the tomb of 
Shall Farid-ud-Din along with his youngest child Anwar- 
ud-Din, who died in infancy. In the second chamber, lies 
Akhyar-ud-Din. The tomb of Asr&r-ud-Din, the eldest 
son of Farid-ud-Din, stands at the other end of the town 
towards the Chaugan, the extensive open heath of Kishtw 
Asrar-ud-Din died at the early age of 18 in 1097 A 





(1086 A.O.). Akkyur-ucl-Dlii., tlie soooixd hoix, survivod Ills 
father. Akliyiir had, hia early oduenl.iou nl. Batriluj iu 
Gurdhspur, Punjab, under Sayyid Barlr-ud-T)Iu, Dlwfiu of 
Maaaiiiyan, the well-known saintly scliolar of that place, 
and later benofitod liy contact with .several leacliors at 
Lahore, Siiilkot, Delhi, etc. On his return to Kishtwar, 
lie helped iu the aprcatl of Jslani. Akhyar died on the 7th 
Zullmjj, 1138 A.H. (1726 A.c.).’ 

Afghan rule also tended to iuorea,se the number of 
converts to Islam. A Briiliman originally of Rajwer and 
latterly of Sovarah near Srinagar, accepted Islam at the hands 
of Mr ‘Abdur Rashid Baihaql (d. 1180 A.n.=1766 A.O.), and 
was named Shailth ‘Abdullrdi who is the great great-grand- 
father of Shaikh Midiammad ‘Alidulirdi, a well-known 
leader of the clay. Even during Dogra rule, there is a notable 
instance of oonvonsioii. Sardar Waryfim Singh, a tahslldar 
of Kashmir, booamo a Muslim under the in lluonco of Slnih 
‘Abdur Rahim Safapuri.® 

After all Ike FiuiartV t^freud Islam iit KasliwTr. 

Such has boon, in brief, the history of the propagation 
of Islam in the Valley of Kashmir, h’rom lirst to last, the 
spread of Islam has boon, on the whole, giuiernlly peaceful. 
At any rate, Islam was newer introiluced into the Valley h) 
a oouquoror like MuliTUud, nor by a. warrior like Sbilnlb-iid- 
Dln, nor by a general like Muhammad Inu Qasini. In f.iel, 
the process was reversed. Islam was iutrodiiocd by .i 
simple faqir or friar, named Bulbul Sbah, whoso simplicity 
and piety impressed the reigning sovereign of the time, 
Elinohan or Rinchana. The work was taken up and con- 
tinued by /ogw; and, though occasionally stimulated by tJio 
zeal of a convert like Malik Sai£-ud-Din under a Sultan like 
Sikandar, its widespread, peaceful penetration was duo to 
the piety, purity and simplicity of the Muslim rlshls and 
saints who denied pleasures to tliomselvc.s and worked for 
others. Thus the groat Prophet who took prido infaqr or 
poverty, found fuqard’ (faglrs or friars) to propagate his 
, faith in the Valley of Kashmir. 

1. Tho above uoto ia based ou (1) Hauzutul-’/lrlfhi, Persian MS., com- 
pleted iu 1259 a.h.=1843 a.o., by Ilafiz Zia’-ncl-UIii il)u Hafiz Nasr-iid- 
Diu of KisLtwar, (2) History of Kisklwar State by J. Hutdiison and .1. P. 
Vogel, J ounial of tJie Panjab Mislorioal Society, vol. I V, No. J , 191 6, pn gea 
29— -50. (3) TaWlkhri-KisUwar by Sayyid Najm-ud-DIn Sliahaljadi, 
Takiya Poliya, noar Vor-uag, Pratap Steam Press, Sriuagar, 1334 A.n. 
k=1916 A.O. Price As. 8. 

3. The SaySt-i-Itahlm by AbuU Auuu Pir (lliulam Ahmad Mafijur, 
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Appendix to Chapter III 


MirSayyid ‘Ali Hamadani’s Mausoleum at Khatlan, now 
called Kolabf in the Tajik Soviet Republic, U.S.S.R. 

Tlie foot-note No. 2, on page 87 of Kusliir, describes the location 
of Kbatlan where Mir Siiyyid ‘All Hamnrlani or Bhiih Hamadan was 
buried. But, at first, my attempts at obtaining photographs of his 
tomb were unsuccessful. It was at the Taj Hotel, Bombay, early 
in the year, 1947, that I met Mr. Sultiiii ‘Umarov, Eeotor, Central 
Asian University of Tashkent (Tashqancl), who introduced me to 
Professor B. N. Pavlovsky, Mcmbre de I’Acad^mie des Sciences 
d’U. R. S. S., both of whom came to India to attend the Science 
Congress at New Delhi in December, 194C. Professor Pavlovslcy 
divides his year ofBcially between Moscow, Leningrad and Stallnabiid. 
It is through his goodness that ’ I got the photographs for which 
I am grateful to him. The information he has supplied will, I 
hope, be delightfully shared by tlie reader. Extracts from two of 
bis letters are followed by Mr. Kolpakoff’s cleseiifdive note 
on the Mausoleum at Kolab, the present iiuino of Ivliatlun or 
Khotl. 

In 920 A.n.=ir)l I a.c. tbe Emperor Biibiir circiunambulatoci 
the tomb of Shall Haniadan, near wliicli were groves of orange 
and citron. 

Letter dated Leningrad, 10th September, 1947. 


Dear Dr. Sufi, 

I received a portion of the photographs which you required. 
These wore taken by an employe of the Branch of the Academy of 
Sciences in Tajikistan in Stalinabad, A. Semenov. He, in company 
with another Orientalist, visited Kolab where he took the photo- 
graphs. So far, I have received only the photographs of the Mauso- 
leum of Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani, seven of which I herewith enclose. 
T am sorry their quality is not particularly high, but I hope you will 
find some of them suitable for the preparation of blocks. If I receive 
more of these I shall certainly dispatch them to you at once. When 
printing subscription to the illnstrations, kindly mention that 
these photographs were taken by Mr. A. Semenov. 

Kbatlan is now generally known under the name of Kolab (in 
Russian it is pronounced as Eolyilb), Its capital is a town of the 
Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic, the crest of which you may 
see on one of the postal stamps on the envelope. 

I am going to Tajikistan and, while at Stalinabad, I shall find 
more about the Mausolea which interest you, and shall write to you. 

Tours Sincerely, 

B. P/»VLOySFV 



i(77(/.v Iv'ler from Lo»l»f}md,dalot1 Wlh ffcpionhcr, Wt7. 

wriUcn hi Ui^ou, L'iiuUy inwslaU'd for mo hij 
Mr. W. Irnnoio^ Oaliiha, Bondmij.) 


Letter dated Stalinabad, 5th October, 1947. 


Dear Dr, Sufi, 

As written to you, 1 um, at ju'esoiii, iu Rlalinalmd (Tajikistnu) 
wliere is situated the iincicut town of Ivolab in which _you are interested, 
I sent you by air some ])hoios of tlie Mausoleum which interests you. 
In Kolab there exists only this Mausoleum. It comprises 11 rooms 
and a row of tombs. I .succeeded in obtaining here some photo 
negatives which J sent to Moscow for enlargement. I shall dispatch 
them on receipt from Moscow to you. 

As regards the doscrijitioii of the actual condition of the Mauso- 
leum wanted by you, I am forwarding to you, under covet of this 
letter, a cutting out of a local newspaper, T/ic Kolab 7'ntth, contain- 
ing an iirticlo of my collaborator, Mr. IvoIpalcolT, who visited Kolah 
with the ohjcct of inHp(>cting the Mamsoleuiu, and of talcing ll.s jihoto- 
graphs. This article, of coni'se, Is not very (>.vhnnstiv(>, hut , any how, 
it will give you at least some idol of the Ma\is(>leum. Mr. Koljmicoir 
is liusy at present in compiling a more detailed soliolarly work, which 
will be sent to you when i)riute(l. 

There is iu tlio Tajik 13ran<*h of tlie .'\eademy of Rcii'ueos ol‘ l.ho 
U, S. R. It. a special Institute of Jlistuvy, Languages and Littmilairo. 
Its collaborators are exti'cmely interested in tlie literature of the 
East and, particularly, of India. I .shall he- very grateful to you if 
you could kindly scud me all the books written hy you as well a,s by 
other scholars who would he ])re])ared to let us have their works not 
only in English but also iu Orieufad languages. If there i,9 any 
possibility of sending us auytliing concerning history or literature, 
and there is no inconvenience to you to lend us your a,ssi.stance iu 
this matter, please address us your messages as follows: — 

Leningrad, Avenue of K. Marx, Iloiise No. D, Apartment No. .*5, 
B, N. Pavlovsky, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

Please accept our best regards and our wishes for success in your 
•scholarly endeavours. 

■ With respect. 

Sd. E. PAVLOVSKY, 
Academy Member. 


The contrUulion of Mr. Rolyahoff to Hie newspaper ” The 
Kolab Truth’’ dated the 11th August, 1947, on the Mausoleum of 
.Mir Sayyid ‘AU Bamadmi at Kolab, T^iMstan, U.8.8.R. 



The Miiuaolciun situated on tlie oasLcvii side of the town of Kolab, 
known undoi the name of the hlazai* Amir Snyyid ‘Ali Hamadand, 
was erected 596 years ago, and represents one of t]ie most remarkable 
monuments of the Tajik areliibecturo of tlie lltli century of 
our era. 

It has been built, from its very foundation, in bricks oomuuted 
with liquid alabaster, and the surface of its walls, outside and inside, 
has been finished also Avith alabaster. The building, during the 
centuries of its existence, has becu very seldom, repaired and its 
-alabaster finish has considerably crumbled to pieces. 

The hlausoleum has four entrances: two froni the north and, 
one each, on the eastern and southern sides. All the entrances have 
arrow-like arches over them. Inside the Mausoleum there arc eleven 
rooms, out of which two are big and nine small. Every one of these 
rooms is surmounted by a spherical cupola. 

The architecture of the momunent is very interesting. The idea 
-of its builder has been carried out in a most original way: a building, 
square at its base, lias been couvertod at the top into a 12-cornere(l 
structure crownorl with a spherical cupola built in bricks ccmcnl-ed 
togetlier only with alabaster without any olhor wooden or metal 
reinforcements. Many carthquakos liave taken jilaco during six 
-centuries, but the building still stands nearly iulaot, if wo ignore 
ocoa,sionul cracks in some of the minor oupolas. 

In. the central room of the IHausoleum, the Muhammadau scholar 
Amir Sayyid ‘All Hamiidani Is buried. 11c originally enme from 
Hainadan and lived, during tlio epoch of Timur, in Bukhara. The 
year 13H has been indicated as the time of birth of Sayyid ‘All 
Ilamadani. 

As a result of some disagreement with Timur, Amir Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani betook himself from. Buldiara. He travelled extensively 
in all the countries of the East. In search of knowledge ho visited 
Arab lands. He prayed at Mecca and Medina, then departed for 
India, Avhere he saw many cities. He stayed for a certain time in 
Kashmir. Here he mot idol-worshippers and converted them to the 
Muslim faith. There does exist in. Kashmir, until now, a mosque 
erected by him. 

Sayyid ‘Ali Hamaduni also called at Badakhshan. At the end 
■of his migrations, Amir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani settled in Kolab, 
where he acquired a big plot of land for the erection of a mosque and 
mausoleum. 

Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani’a influence on. the population of Northern 
India was considerable. As a result of his activities and propaganda, 
the population of Kashmir was converted to Islam. There remains 
after his death a religious book, written by him under the title of the 
Avrad-i-Shanf, ' 



Ill yayyid ‘All lliunadruA vv.is biimul in llio Kolah Mauao- 
liiimi, which Ix'caiiin thcrciifLi'r the rcaliiij'-iiliice ol’ his (ItwcndanlH. 
lli» RisU'r Mfili-i-Kbuinhtuii (Iliimoiii, Mrili-i-Khura.stuuO and one 
woBoan, with the iiaiiie ol' Artiib-i-Pinlmnl, aa well as nimv Ihnu ten 
olbcr doscoudantH ol' Savyhl ‘All have boon iiilt'iTod in llu> Haiuti 
Mauaobnmi. TbeiT is also Imriod Iboro Hlioi 'I'olikoni, a Mhaikli, 
hailing fvom the city of Tolikon [Talikbuu is a town with longitude 
(59*27 and htitudo oG'^lb, and lies to the s-onlh-west of ]\!aziir-i- 
Sharif in noitberii Afgb.Tnistanl who resided in Ivoliib in bis 
capacity of guardian of Ibe Mosipio and of tbe Miiusolcuin, 

To tbe south-west of tlie latter, at a distance of 20 motors 
from tbe corner of the building, there is an elevation in 
tho ground whereon lies a marble stone of a very rare wovkinan- 
ship, with an Arabic inscription, relating to Sayyid ‘All’s biography. 
This stone of polished inaible, rveigbing one ton, baa been brought, 
according to an old legend, to Ivolab from India on olcpbauts, TbiwS 
tombstone lias been placed not inside tbe Mauaolemn wbtu’e Sayyid 
‘All was buried, but on a rising of Die ground, wbero Ibe graves of one 
of the grandaona of the fiimous eoiupieror, Tlmui', known to liurnpciius 
by the name of Taiucrlnnc', is.situtttiHl, 

‘riiis tombHloiio of a rave worknuuwliii) ia considenilily dumiigod' 
in oevluin iilucea, and a nitirble alnb lying fovnicrly over il, wliicb bad 
boon inluct till 19159, baa boon broken into aiivenil [lii'ci'a. It ia lying 
at present ia this eondiUoii, in the MauMolenm, and beiira alao 
aomo inscription in Araliic wliicJi it ia very tiilliculi, at lawnt, lo 
decipher . 

This remnant of Tajik arcbitceturo ia Kuliib tbe [Inmadanl 
Mausoleum as well as the marble toiubst>oue near tlio latter-— do 
possess a considerable historical value. The local autliorities should 
pay serious attention to tho ropair of the Mausoleum and lo the 
conservation of the tombstone. 


Sd. A. KOLPAKOFF, 

Historical Sciences Candidate to the Degree of Doctor. 
The Kolah Truth, of the lltb August, 1947, No. 93/270, 


[The letter from StdUnabdd and the article from the '‘Kolah 
Truth” wrillm in Russian were Mndhj translated for me by Mr, A. 
Elsingre of Messrs. Yollcart Brothers, Karachi, Pakistan, ) 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SULTANS OF KASHMIR 

[1320 to 1665 A.O.] 

The last phase of Hindu rule in Kashmir before the Sultans. 

As akoady referred to, at iko end of Cliapter II, I-Iindu 
rule in Kaskmir terminated witk tke close of tke reign of 
Eaja Sakadeva, wkom Jonaraja calls “tkis Raltskasa” or 
demon “of a king,” and adds tkat ke ‘-devoured” tko country 
“ for nineteen years, bkree moniks and twenty-five days” 
(1300-1 to 1319-20 A.O.). Consequently administration was 
paralysed. Tko contagion of immorality spread from kim 
to kis subjects. Dcbauckory and licontioiisncss were ram- 
pant. Tko foundations of autkority wore sajipod. Instead 
of any financial or ociouomic inii)rovomont, Siiliadova’s 
rule was ckaj’aotoiiziotl by general decay. 

J)uioha’s invasion. 

Suck a state of allairs could not fail to attract tko uotioo 
of tko neighbouring okiofs. In tko beginning of tko four- 
tccntk century, puleka — called by KaskmM historians 
Zulcku— and already described as ‘^tho commander of tke 
army of tko groat king Karmasona ” came down witk a 
sixty tkousand mounted force, and entered Kashmir by 
way of tko Z6ji-La towards tke close of Sakadeva ’s 
nominal sway. Sakadeva kad not the strength to meet 
Puleka and give kim battle. He sought safety in flight, 
and left pulcka victorious and master of tke situation. 
Intoxicated by success, puloka’s followers oppressed and 
plundered tke people to their hearts’ content. Cities, towns 
and villages suffered unspeakable horrors of vandalism. 
Numerous inhabitants irrespective of age or sex wore ruth- 
lessly done to death. “Innumerable gods were destroyed.” 
In addition to bloodshed and massacre, Pulcka also “took 
away the strong men from tke country.” In short, 
Dulcka’s advent in Kashmir resembled the bloody orgies 
of Chingiz and Hulagu. 

Thus Pulcka spent his time in Kashmir in 1319 a.o. 
Fortunately for tke people, tke excessive cold of Kashmir 

U7 
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friglitencfl tho nmi'clorous invndor. Findinj; no 
ollu'T nu'iinR of oaoiipo from flip Tplonlloas chilolion of !i 
aovi'i'c \viii1pr and pnaftilil)'- atarvnlion too, Pnlclia left tlip 
land, rnndii Birlaal ICacluir has appropriately doRpribed 
the invasion of Dulcha in the following brief words : “ Tie 
came, plnndered, hilled, seized, and departed." No 
inoT(' graphic deacription of the terrible visit of paleha, 
whom he calls Ziilchn, conld he given ! 

Some historians have assigned a Turkish, Mongol or 
Tatar origin to Duloha or Zulchu. At the same time, 
they have given him the name of Znlqadr Khan. It 
is not at all proved that he was a Muslim. It can be sur- 
mised that he was a follower of the Buddhist faith — ^his king 
was Karma aena. On account of his ferociousness, Pulcha 
or Zidchii may justly be called a Ilun. 

Puloha’s departure from Kashmir loft tho coiiutry 
without a ruler or a central government . Factions api)carc(l 
on every side with independent) chicts who acknowledged 
no authority. Tloro JRihehann (jomes to promineno(‘- Of 
him wo shall speak presently. 

Sahadova, notwithstanding his cruelly and sclIishm'SH 
possessed, to a marked dogroo, tho virt)UO of Iiospitality. 
Ho was generous without regard to caste or crcotl. During 
his reign, which, as ah'cady noted, extended over a period 
of nineteen years, throe nionths and twonty-livo tlayH, two 
personages of potential power ontorod his dominiouH.^ And 
lie made adequate provision for both of thorn by assigning 
lands and jdgtrs in order to enable them to maintain them- 
selves. 

The first person who received hospitality at tho hands 
of the Raja was Lankar Chak, the ancestor of the Ohaks, 
who succeeded the Shah Miri Sultans in the sovereignty of 
Kashmir. Being defeated by his brother, Lankar flm from 
IDardao or Dardistan and found a ready and welcome 
jasyltim in Kashmir. The second case recorded hy his- 
torians is that of Shah Mir, the son of Tahir. Shah Mir 
came from Pauohagahvxa identified by Sir Aurel Stein in 
his map of Ancient Kashmir, as tho Valley between Eildil 
and Rajauri and watered by tho Panchagahvra stream. 
But Some liistoxies mention Swat or Swadgir. Sahadeva 
received him with kindness and allotted to him a village. 

Rinchana, a son of the ruling house of western Tibet ox 
Ladakh, on the murder of his father by the rebellious nobles 
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of tlie court, fled from tlie coimtry, and came to Kashmir 
with his companions and soldiers during the invasion of 
Dulclia. In fact, Jonaraja makes him a joint invader 
with Pulcha. Other liistorians give different versions of 
Einehana’s visit. TTc also enfeipd by nay ol the ZojI-La 
as did Mirzii TIaidaJ Dughlaf in 1532 AO. Tins route 
connected Kashmir with Ladakh and Ihenco with Tibet 
and China. The photo below was taken when 1 passed 
the Zoji-La in 1943. 



Into the ZoJi-La Pa&s, 


Rinchen, RincJiava or Einfan. 

With regard to the name ol Einchana there appears to 
be some difference of opinion among historians. Some have 
adopted Eatanju or Eanjr"i Shall, while others Reohan, 
Renchan or Rainchan Shah, though some also call him 
Ranjpoi or Ratanchan. One is inclined to accept Rinchen 
as correct because there is no controversy about his Tibetan 
or Ladakhi origin. In the Tibetan form, Rinchen means 
' Great God.’ Rinchan Shah is a name even today used in 
Ladakh. Kashmiris, however, pronounce it Rintfm and 
him Rintan Shah. We have also evidence to this eff ect^ ^ 
Khwaja Muhammad A'zam’s work, the dt-z-Kas^ Hj 
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the Ta'nJcIi-i-KasImn A'zmn (Malmmmadi Pro«8, Lahore, 
p. 60). in which a moHqiio is staled still to bear the name 
“ King Rintan’s Mosque.” People even now call it Rintan 
Shah’s Mosqxxo. The SanFlcrit £oi’m is Rihcana as 
adopted by Sir Aurcl Stein. We shall spell it as Rihchana. 

Rinchana becomes hing of Kaslimw. 

Wo should not dismiss from our minds tho chaotic 
condition prevalent in Kashmir at the time duo to Ruloha’s 
invasion. The country had no ruler. Us old king Sahadeva, 
a pusillanimous creature, had disappeared. His coinmander- 
in-ohief, Ramachandra, had retired behind the walls of tho 
Gagangir^ fort. Kashmir obviously needed a strong, capable 
ruler. Rinchana who, according to Jonaraja,® was ‘ a lion 
among men ’ and xvas respected for his great intellect, 
happened to be on tho spot. Ho had already won tJie 
hearts of those with whom ho came into contort. The 
number of his adherents and pai-tisnns incrcosod gradually 
till ho became strong enough to seize tlin throuo and 
enforce authority. Ilis accession to tho throuo was not 
the result of an act of usurpation : rather it was almost a 
popular acclamation. Soon after his accession, ho busied 
himself strenuously with tho tush of freeing tlio (’ountry 
from the evil influences which, owing to look of proper 
administration and an almost complete absence of strong 
central autliority, had become rampant at this time. 

In considering himself without a rival, Rinchana how- 
ever reckoned without his host. His exaltation to tho 
throne naturally aroused in Ramachandra a keen souse of 
jealousy and ambition. He, therefore, refused to acknow- 
ledge Rihehana’s authority. Rinchana, acting wisely, 
ofiered him no open resistance fully realizing that the 
country had already suffered so much from the ravages of 
war. Furthermore, he was keenly alive to the dissension 
which had torn the country into factions, and understood 
the value of peace. He, therefore, resorted to a stratagem. 
For a considerable time, he sent to Gagangir his Tibetan 
or Ladakhi subjects, disguised as merchants, who sold thoir 
commodities at very low rates. After he had disarmed 

1. Gagan^r, the old name of which is Gangangiri, is now a small 
village in the Lar jiargana in the Sind valley of Kashmir, prettily situated 
on the right bank of the river, about 10 miles west of Sonamarg. Pop. 398. 

2. Jogesh Ohunder Dutt’sEnglish Translation of Jonaraja’s Sanskrit 
Okroniole entitled Kings of Kashnara, Calcutta, 1898, Vol, III, page IP. 
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suspicion in this way, he directed his men, duly equipped 
with instructions, to rise in rebellion tlio moment ho arrived 
there. As a consequence of this coup, Ramchandra was 
slain and his son, Rawanchandra, captured along with 
Ms relatives. Thus, in 1320 a.c., Rinchana found himself 
the undisputed monarch of Kashmir. 

To further strengthen his position, Rinchana “ planted 
on his breast queen Kota,” that is, he married Kota Rani, 
daughter of Ram"chandra, and appointed his son Rawan- 
chandra the commander of the army with Western Tibet 
and Lar as his jdglr or assignment. The step was also 
calculated to drive out of Rawanchandra’s mind all desire 
of vengeance. This purpose was completely achieved 
inasmuch as they began to live on perfect terms of intimacy 
and sincere friendsMp. Malik Haidar Olia^ura tolls us that 
Rinchana gave Rawanchandra the surname of “Ji Dust,”' 
to express his esteem according to the old Kashmir 
practice. A son was born of Kota and was named Haidar 
by Sultan Sadr-ud-Din as Rihclmnn had become a Muslim 
and been given that name. 

Binoliana's sense of justice. 

Riflchana was gifted with the qualities of wisdom and 
justice, and always decided matters in an absolutely impartial 
spirit, neither caring for power nor wealth. .Tonaraja® has 
recorded .the following two cases which, .strange as they 
arc, serve to show how solicitous of justice ho was, and how 
resourcefully ho acted in deciding cases which would some- 
times baffle even the wisest heads. 

One day Timi, the brother of Takka or Tukka“ an old 
companion of Rinchana, forcibly took milk from a milkmaid. 
She cried to Rinchana for justice. ' He ordered that Timi 
should be brought into the court. The accused being 
brought in, Rinchana inquired from him if the milkmaid’s 
complaint was true. The accused totally denied the charge. 
When asked to furnish further proof, the milkmaid said : 

1. The Ta’nkh'i-Kashmlr by Ra’ia-ul-Mulk Malik Haidar Chaduia 
- — MS., page 121. Accordiug«to tms author, — master or lord — ^was used 
in Kashmir to express one’s esteem and respect for a person. Dust means 
a friend, Ji Dust would thus mean an ‘ estetmed friend.’ 

2. J ogesh Chunder Butt’s English Translation of Jonaiaja’s Sanskrit 
Ohroniole entitled Kings of Kashmira, Calcutta, 1898, Vol. HI, page 20. 

3. Tukka is probably Tibetan *a Brugpa, pronounced Dugpa or 
Tugpa . — The Indian Antiguari/, Bombay, Volume XXXVI, July 1908, 
page 187. 
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“Eip open lljo Ktoninoh of tliia mini inKliiiitly, and if no 
milk is found in ii, ilmn f and inv aon alionld bo killod,'’ Tho 
fdoinaoli was rip})od upon and lound to ('ontain milk. 

Accordinp, to tho dicialo.M of civilized .soc•iot3^ this 
method of meting out justice is utterly cruel and ]>rimi' 
live ; though, at that time, it did not appear so strange 
to a society which was far behind in its standard of civili- 
zation and had no definite code of laws for its guidance. 
Else Eihchana, himself a lover of justice, would not have 
followed it. Besides, this incident clearly indicates his 
complete impartiality, as also his utter disregard of the 
relative position of the parties before him. Further, it shows 
how accessible he was to his people that oven such small 
matters could be brought before him. No impediment 
was placed in the path of tho party socking justice at his 
hands. 

The other case was as follows. Two men Uvi\ig at 
Vanabal, a village in Badgain TahsTJ, had cnii listed llicir 
mares and their foals to a shepbord. Tho strange thing 
about tho foals was that they wore of the same agi' and 
had exactly the same ooloiu*. Whoii tho marcs and the 
foals wore convoyed from their wiirtcr quarters to a summer 
pasturage, one of the foals died or, according to another 
version, '‘was killed iu the forest by a lion.” The two 
mares wore nnablo to realize which of thorn had sulTorod 
tho loss of its young one, and tho result was that tho sur- 
viving young one continued to suck milk from both as it 
desired. The shepherd, too, was nnablo to say which maslcv 
had lost his inaro’s foal. Tho ownership oi tho surviving 
foal, therefore, became a matter of contention between tho 
owners of the two mares. The suit was taken to tho king who 
ordered the owners • bring their mares and tho foal to 
a bridge of boats near the city. This being done, the 
king ordered tho foal to be thrown into the river. On 
this, the mother of the foal also jumped into tho river. 
The other only neighed. By this ingenious method, tho 
king restored the foal to its real owner. When Eihchana 
“ decided dubious cases in this manner, the people thought 
that the golden age had, as it were, returned.” The feudal 
landowners or barons, called ^)amaraB who wore, at times, 
the cause of considerable trouble to former rulers, were 
brought under perfect control. 

EiBchana, in brief, spared no pains in dealing out 
justice to the administration of which he devoted tho re- 
maining days of his life. And he likewise issued strict 
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instructions to all liis officials. In ilio woi’cls of Joimrrijji, 
“the illustrious Riucliana Sriratraija (Sultan) gave ilin 
country, which was weary of trouble and disorder, rest 
under the shelter of his arm.” The people of Kashmir 
witnessed again all the festivities with which they had been 
familiar under their former kings {EiinjS of Kashinra, p. 19, 
also The Indian Antiquary, July 1908, p. 183). 

BmchwMTs conversion to Islam. 

After he had restored order in the country, Rihchana 
turned his attention to religious matters. Though 
Buddhism^ was nominally the prevailing religion at this 
time, the country was distracted by the dissensions of 
sectaries, whose hostile and contending claims to religious 
truth perplexed the inquirer dissatisfied with the national 
religion. At first the king sought guidance from the wise 
and scholarly priests of the Hindu faith. According to 
Pandit Hargopal Kaul Klmsta,^ obviously on the authority 
of Jonaraja who mentions Q!ri Deva Swami as the person 
referred to, they declined to guide him or initiate him into 
Qaivism. According to Pandit Bii’bal Kachur and RaTs- 
ul-Mulk Malik Haidar Chadura,“ they did all they could 
to enlighten him on the subject, but failed to satisfy him. 
Their diverse views on religion and their doctrine, which 
militated against each other, only baffled him. Undaunted 
by this failure, ho did not abate his efforts. After much 
perturbation of spirit and constant prayer, it is said that, 
one night, he dreamt that some one was tolling him : “Early 
in the morning the next day, the first person thou dost 
behold is thy guide.” He acted on this advice, and the 
next morning observed from the roof of his palace a person 
with his face towards the west, apparently engaged in 
offering prayers in a manner hitherto unknown to him, 

1. Jairett, No. 1, 1880, page 17. 

2. The Qtddasta-i-Eashmir by Pandit Hargopal Kanl, Faral Arya 
Press, Lahore, 1883, Part II, page 101. Pandit Hargopal Kaul Ehasfa, 
Pleader, was deported from Kashmir by the late Maharaja Ranbhir Singh 
in. 1294 A.H.= 1877 a.o,, “for fabricating lies against His Highness,” 

3. The Ta’nM-i-Ea8hmir,Tevsia,ii, MS., by Pandit Birbal Kachur, 
page 64, owned by tbe late K. B. Pirzada Muhammad Husain ‘Arif, 
0. 1. E., ex-Ohief Justice, Kashmir. 

^ The Ta‘nhh-i-Eas}imlr, Persian, MS., by Ra’is-nl-Mulk Malik Haidar 
Cha^ura, owned by K. B. Maulavi Zafar Hasan, R’tired D pnty 
Director-General, Archaeology, Nasheman, Delhi Gate, Delhi, page 125, 
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Rincliana at onco went to tins man and asked him his name 
and his religion, and also the particnla,r i)ro]'»hot whoso 
follower lie was. To these inquiries the stranger replitul as 
follows : — 

“ My name is ‘Ahdur Rahman ; my religion is Islam ; 
I worship the one God who has no co-partnor, ami 
I am a follower of that Prophet whoso inossago 
has superseded all previous messages and com- 
mandments.” Tilt! sainl, as slated in Oliajiter 
JII, is popularly known as Bulbul Sbali. 

The saint next ])rooocded to ndato se.voral of tlui 
anecdotes of the Holy I’roplict Logotluu’ with a brie.f account 
of his mission. The king was deeply impressed hy tlu> clear 
and sinqilo exposition of Islam, and acetsptod l.liis fait h 
assuming Sacfr-ud-Dhi as his fslanuc name. 'I’liis con- 
version, in 720 A.ii. (1320 A.O.), marks the begiiiniug of 
Muslim rule in KashiuTr. 
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Jonaraja does not mention the conversion of Rinchana to 
Islam. And yet he calls him Suratrma (p, 19) which is -the 
Sanskrit form of Sultan. He also calls Rifiohana’s son 
Haidara, (p. 23). Shah Mir founds the Kashmiri era from 
this ret'y year, as we shall see later- Had this year not 
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been important in the history of Kashmir on account of 
Rinchana’s conversion to Islam, Shah Mir could have begun 
the Kashmiri era right from his own accession in 740 a.h. 
(or 1339 A.C.), that is about twenty years later. 

Taking a general survey, wo see that, at this time, 
Sultan Ghiyas-nd-Din Tiighluq Shah ruled at_Dollii, and liia 
namesake at Herat. Abu Sa'id, the Mongol II Khan, ruled 
over Khurasan during 1317-1334 a.o. Sultan Kasir was the 
ruler of Egypt. In Spain, Mulfik-ut-Tawaif or petty Icings 
continued. Edward II reigned over England and, in 
France, we find Charles IV ; in Germany, Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and in Scotland Robert I. Benedict XII became 
Pope after tlie death of John XXTI. 

After Rihchaiia, hi.s brother-in-law and oommander- 
in-chief, Rfiwanchandrn, also cinl)raced Islam. This 
example was followed l)y many noWos, and Islam became 
so]iopular that, within the course of two years or .so, it 
could number many adherenis. 

During his brief reign, Sadr-ud-Din sot uj) many build- 
ings in Kashmir. Immediately after bis oonvorsion to 
Islam, he ])uilt, according to the (losire of Bulbul Sbrili, n, 
grand Khainiali.* NV) this ho ussignod a lunnbor of vllhigos 
so that the expenses of the Kliaiuplli and the needs of those 
who either insorted to it, or stayed thoreiu for a brief period, 
might be met from their revenue. It is interesting to note 
that, in course of time, the name of llic Khanqah, viz. Bulbul 
Lankar, came to be applied to the locality itself. Malik 
Haidar Chadura who wrote his history in 1027-30 A.H., 
during the reign of Jahangir, writes of this place ; “ The 
locality is still flourishing and also the Khanqah, which 
has been recently repaired, retains its original condition.” 
Jonaraja’s allusion to Rinchanpor, the town built by 
RiSchaiia apparently refers to the town round about this 
same locality which is now the Bulbu) Lankar mahalla <jf 
Srinagai’. 

A Jarni* or cathedral mosque was also built by Sadr-ud- 
Din. in I his, Friday and the usual daily prayers wore per- 
formed. ^rhis iiiditiates the rapidity of the spread of the 
Muslim faith. 


* A Khdnqdli, iu Kashmir, couiiotos a mosquo, a devotional retreat 
or roHiilciiee. A Ziydral is a devotional retreat, or a grave, oi a touih 
of a saint. 
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For his private use, Sultan Sadr-ud-Dlii had built a 
palace and a mosque in which the famous Kaslunlr stone 
known as Dewar Kaiyn was used. Kaiyn in lisshmu’I moans 
a stone. Khwuja Muhammad A‘zain, avIio lived in the 
twelfth century A.ii., or the 18th century a.c., Avrites in 
his history of Kashmir that “those stones ari^ still found 
buried under debris” Both ho and Malik Haidar Chfidura, 
who preceded him and lived in the eleventh century A.H., 
write that the original mosque built by Sultan Sadr-ud-Din 
was destroyed by fire, and a smaller one, knoAvn by the 
name of King Eintan’s Mosque, Avas built on the same site. 
In this the stones of the previous lAAosque were utilized. 
We are further told by Kliwaja Muhammad A'zam that it 
was very much in use also in his time, and that the usual 
daily prayers were offered in it. It now stands deserted 
and dilapidated in Bulbul Lanlcar near the Ziyarat or 
tomb orHazrat Sayyid Muhammad Amin Uwaisl. 

Sultan Sadr-ud- 'Dhds death. 

The Sultan reigned for tliroc years and ono month and 
nineteen days. During this time, ho skilfully organized 
Kashmir into a corporate kingdom. lie j)assed away on 
Friday, 26th Kovembor, 1323 a.o. (723 A.ii.). The (loath 
is recorded to have boon duo to a disorder of the wind- 
humour brought about by the bitter cold of winter.* Ho 
was buried in a place to the south of the Khamirdi, Bulbul 
Lankar, situated between ‘iiliKadal andNau Kadal, on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, a little below the Ziyarat of 
Muhammad Amin Uwaisx, Srinagar. Tho grave has been 
declared as a protected monument by His Highness’s 
Government Notification, dated 2nd September, 1041 a.c., 
and lies in the Bulbul Lankar maJialla. 

The death of Bulbul Shah, the Sultan’s spiritual guide, 
took place on the 7th Eajab, 727 a.h. (1326 A.C.), in the 
reign of Udayauadeva. 

Among the sole sur-vivors of the Sultan’s family were 
his infant son, Haidar Khan, whom Jonaraja calls Haidara, 
and his queen Kota Eani who, we hate reason to believe, 
remained a Hindu at heart. Sadr-ud-Din left his son, 
by a previous arrangement, under the personal supervision 


*Refereiice to the Bhojitas or Bhauttas iu tho RSjatarangi^Z of Kaahinlr, 
Translation, and Notes on Sanskrit Text by Pandit DayE Bain Sahni, and 
Notes from Tibetan Records by A. H. Franoko. — The Indian Antiguary, 
Bombay, Volume XXXVIl, July 1908, p. 186. 
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of Eajri Salmdovn, whom hIip marriorl. And alio invcatod 
him wilh rognl authority with the aiipport of Hhfih Mir. Thia 
widow TO-inaTringo, and particularly with her liusbancVa 
brother, would not be approved of in the ordinary TTindn 
sociotyoi that age though Dranpadi mi lyiughcrlmsbancl’s 
brother ia a chifisical instance. It is, therefore, not improbable 
that Kota waa not an out and out lliiidn, at any rate. 

Vdydnadeva^s return : his reign from 1323 to 1338 A.C. 

As a result of Pulcha’a iiivabioii and his sojourn in 
Kashmir in 1319, Udyaiiadeva had lied to Swat or Gaiidhara 
and stayed there till he was recalled and raised to the throne 
by Shah Mir. Jouaruja’s words are : “ Shahamera bestowed 
on Udyaiiadeva the eoimtry of Kashmirj together witli 
mieeii (^ri Kota” (p. 24). It was hy no means a wise 
choice, bccanso the Jlani’s consort was not gifted with the 
noble qualities generally expected of kings, lie was 
cowardly, and lacked wisdom and aliiliiy. The Eani, 
however, had the foresight to keep authority in hor own 
hands while she allowed hor consort to bo titular sovoroign. 
Shah Mir and Bhikshnn i Blintt a or l^aolia Bat KiTkapurl, I he 
one as oommandor of the armies and tho other as minister 
carried on the govt'rmnoni- of tho ooniiiry. Kot-a had a son 
by Utlyiliiadova, named Bohi Eatan, whom she placed 
under the siiporvision of Bliilcshana who was both a tutor 
and foster-father of the prince, his wife having served as 
foster-mother. According to Jouaraja, Shall Mir looked after 
Haidar and Bhikshana the other child. And Kota was na- 
turally “disposed towards both her sons” (p. 26). But as to 
the future of the two children wo Imow nothing except that 
Shah Mir “imprisoned the tvvo sons of tho queen” (p. 32). 

Invasion by Achala or Uruwi or Urdil. Vdydnadeva’s flight. 

Soon after Udyanadeva’s retiu’n and his elevation to 
kingship, Kashmir had to face another horde of invaders 
led by Urwan, also called Urdil by some historians, and 
Achala hy Jouaraja . Udyanadeva, as before, sought safety 
in flight towards Western Tibet or Ladakh. It will not 
he out of place here to point out that Pandit Hargopal Kaul 
Kluista, the author of the Guldastori-Kashmlr, describes this 
flight as the result of confusion and dread, on tho part of 
Udyanadeva. He mistook Urwaii or Urdil, who had march- 
ed across HflrapQr, the station for entrance and exit from 
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and to Iho RnjuurT diioftion, for J)ulclia, It iw, liowovor, 
remarkable that iho llfiiii was not besot by any such 
hallucination. 

Kotd Ranfs appeal to her subjects: united resistance and 
the invader’s retreat. 

Realizing that she had been deserted by her consort, 
Kota Rani rallied all her forces. In consultation with 
Shah Mir, she made an appeal to all ofiBicials and the people 
inviting them to offer a united front to the invaders, and 
so save themselves and the country. In this appeal, she 
recalled to their minds the deplorable conditions* which 
prevailed in Kashmir after Dulcha’s invasion. This 
appeal elicited a ready response and aroused feelings of 
patriotism among the subjects who willingly offered 
their services for the defence of their motherland. 
Accordingly, they met the enemy who had to retreat and 
sue for terms of peace, and was porniittod to leave the country 
unmolested. It was a great achievement to tlie credit of 
Kofa who won fame as the courageous queen of Kashmir. 

Udydnadeva rc-appears in Kashmir. 

Notwithstanding his base desertion of her, Kola Ruiii 
re-called and re-instated her consort on the throne after the 
enemy had retired from the country. However, the people 
remained incensed against Udyanadeva and refused him 
the respect due to a monarch, 

Udyanadeva ’s reign lasted over a period of fifteen years, 
two months and two days. For this period, historians have 
recorded nothing but confusion and chaos. It must not bo 
ignored that, in this regime, the councillors were the same 
as in the previous one. The example of the king, however, 
was such that their counsel availed the country little. In 
times of crises, when their counsel did prevail, as on the 
invasion of Achala, the country benefited. "With regard to 
the retreat of Urwan or Achala, all historians agree in 
attributing it to Shah Mir’s courage and ingenuity. As a 
result, Shah Mir was allowed a far greater share in the 
affairs of the country than was ever done before. He had 
now become the right hand of the Rani and the mainstay 
of the Idngdom during the nominal reign of Udyanadeva. 


*I(j^'n1th4-Kashmlr by Malik Haidar Cha^ura, MS., page 128, 



Ko/d lidiii rules froiH lo lit.'jfl ^1.(1. 

Uclyfuiaiidcvii diod in 1338 a.O. Koiricslitldi.slKid ]i('r.S()lf 
oil tlio throne and removed the court to the foit of Audarkotd 
Moreover, in order lanccoaHfiilly to execute the duties which 
now devolved upon her as the solo luouarch of Kashuur, 
she appointed Bhikahana her cliief uuuislc'r, superseding 
Shiih Mir who naturally raised the atnudaril of revolt. Kota, 
ruled the country for about five iiionths. 

Tlie revolt of Sliiih Mir needs a little explanation. It 
is evident Iroin the foregoing account tliat Udyanandova was 
not capable of nmintaiuing buusoK on bis tottering throne 
without the strong and active support of Shah Mir who had 
won the hearts of the people by his tact, bravery and re- 
sourcefulness. It seems that Kota Bani wanted to chock- 
inato his growing influence by retiring to Audarkot and 
through Bhikahana, her chief minister. Poi-haps, .she foresaw 
Shah Mir ’s future ascendancy, and took this stej) which the 
latter construed to ho tantaniount to an open clialloiigo. 
Shah Mir, therefore, naturally folt iiisiiUod at this show of 
iugratitudo, especially considering the servu-i's he had rou- 
dored and the loyalty lie had niaintniiu'd at a time when 
ho might easily llave nsurjied ilie throne. Mow Kol a Ruin’s 
ingratitude inipollod him to a conrHO of v('ry strong action. 
The kingdom was falling into chaos and anarchy, and this 
was another inoontivo to Shrdi Mir to appropriate all 
authority to himself. 

Shah Mtr’a ancestry. 

Shah Mir was the son of Tahir and the gramlson of 
Qaur Shah® of whom Jonaraja says lie was “ horn of noble 
family.” Bakhslii JlTizum-ud^Din Ahmad calls him Shah 
Mir, son of “Tahir Al, son of Al Shashahhiu Karshashab ibn 
Nilmiiz” and refers his ancestry to “Arjnii, one of the 
Pandhs.” Pirishta calls him Shah Mirza, Once, when 
Shah Mir was wandering in a wood, he fell asleep and saw a 
dream in which a person predicted to him that his des- 

1, Audarkot, old Andarkoth, and the aucionfc Jayapura, tho capital of 
King Jayapida (764-796 A.o.), the grandaoii of Lalitaditya, is a village 
about a mue from Sumbal on tbo left bank from tho bridge over the 
Jhelum, and five miles below Shadipor. Andarkot now consists of 143 
houses, and has a population of 1,171. All are Muslims, half Shi'as and 
half Sunnis. AndarkSt has the grave of Sultau Shams-ud-Diii Shah Mir 
in a small poky room about 20 feat square, having walls of half-baked 
brioks. 

2. Qaur moans iron, or an instrument, or a weapon in Turkish. 
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cendants would rise to the dignity of the Iciugship of Kashin Tr, 
It is not difficult to imagine that a prediction like this could 
not hut spur the ambition of Shah Mir who, judging from 
his position and power, could successfully defy and sot aside 
the authority of the ruling inonaroh. Ho had come to 
Kashmir in the year 1313 a.c., in the reign of Sahadeva, 
and had loiown it for these twont3'--livo years. As avo 
learn from Jonaraja, Shah Mir had grandsons — Shirhshataka 
(Shxr-ashamak) and Hinda (Hindal) at this time, wo can 
conclude that he was well advanced in years. 

The-end of Kota Rani. 

Still Shah Mir did not adopt a course of open rebellion. 
He, at first, sent the twice-widowed queen, proposals of 
marriage which she rejected with scorn. This refxisal of 
Kotia Rani can be explained in several ways. She might 
have felt an aversion to marry tho foster-father of her own 
son, Haidar Khan, though Islam has not placed any ban 
on such a union. It is also probable that she might have 
thought it beneath her dignity to marry a servant of the 
state. But, then, she had already boon tho wife of Rihclianu, 
at one timo an invader of her country and tho mtirdcuu’ 
of her father, Ramaohandra. 

There could bo but one cousoquenoo of Kotfi Rain’s 
rejection of Shah Mir’s proposals, anil this immediately 
manifested itself. Shah Mir invested AndarkSth now loiowii 
as Andarkot (the site of King Jayapida’s capital, Jayapor 
or Jayapidapor) with a large army. The Rani’s chief minis- 
ter, Bhikshana, was killed by Shah Mir by a strategem. 
Her nephew Aohaladeva, Rawanchand’s son, was only a 
minor. The majority of her subjects favoured Shah Mir. 
It was, therefore, small wonder that some of Kota Rani’s 
adherents deserted her. She had to bow before tho supremo 
will of Shah Mir. She, therefore, yielded a reluctant consent 
to the espousal. Mahk Haidar Chadura is not clear on what 
exactly happened immediately after Kota’s marriage. Ho 
asserts that the inhabitants of Andarkot corroborate the 
committal of suicide by Kota which agrees with Jonaraja* 
who states that Kota Rani spent one night as Shah Mir’s 
wife and that the next day — tenth bright lunar day in the 
month of Shravana in the year 3916 Laukika — she was 
seized and “ put in prison.” She may have killed herself in 
her imprisonment. Her two sons were also imprisoned as 
we have stated already. 


* Kinge of Kashmlra, 1808, Volume III, page 32. 
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[740 to 743 A,n. or 1339 to 1342 A.G.] 

Sliali Mir, Jonaraja’s Sliamaadliia, ascoiulod ilio 
throne, according to Malik llnidar, in the year 753 A.ir. 
(1352 A.O.). Birbal Kachiu* ** places Shfdi Mir’s accession 
in the year 743 a.h. (1342 a.o.) and liis death in 
747 A.H. (1346 A.o.). Khwaja Muliainmacl A‘zam, in his 
Wdqi‘dt-i-KasJmtr and Pir llasaii Shah in his Ta’rikh-i- 
Kashmir also give the same dates. Malik Haidar Chadura, 
omits to mention the date of Shiih hlii’s death. Ho con- 
tents hims elf with the remark that Shah Mir ruled for 
three years and five months. This period mostly agrees 
with that of Jonaraja who says three years and five 
days, while Ahu’l Pazl has two years, eleven months and 
iwenty-&vo days. Obviously this is an error, and wo can 
safely put the date of Shah Mir’s accession at 740 a.h. or 
1339 A.O., on the testimony of Jonaraja who gives the date 
of the deposition of Kota itani as 10 Slii'avai.xa Shndi 
Lauldka or old Kashmir Sainat 3915 wliicli corresponds 
with 1339 A.o. Shrdi Mir’s ncoosshm is parlicmlnrly notal)le 
for the fact that it marks tlm firm estnhiisJuneiit cJf Muslim 
authority in both its religious and secular aspects in Kashmir. 
It is true that, with the conversion of Jtiuchana, Kashmir 
had come directly under Islamic infltioneo, but its con- 
tinuity was broken by the death of that king and consoquent 
chaos under Kota and Udyanadeva. Shah Mir, thorigh a 
foreigner to Kashmir, it must bo sot down to liis credit, 
saved Kashmir from foreign aggression. Ho also saved it 
from becoming a province of the Tugliluqs of Tughluqabad 
or Delhi. Kashmir may have lost its independence. It 
is Shah Mir who saved its freedom and his descendants 
sustained that freedom for over two centuries. Shah Mir 
assumed the title of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. 

Shams-ud-Din’s descendants known in Kashmir as 
Shah Mins, continued to exercise sovereign authority over 
Kashmir for over two centuries, Shah Mir’s reign was 
beneficial for Kashmir, as it brought peace and settled 

* Pandit Birtal Kaclmi wrote Ms History in 1261 a.h. oi 1836 a.o., 
when Kashmir was under Eanjit Singh. Birbal was a great scholar of 
Persian, and a poet too. Kaohui, or Kaohru, was added to his name, 

lb appears, on account of Ms employment under a Pandit family of that 
name as affirmed by Pandit Anand Kanl Bamzai. 
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government, or as Jonaraja says lie “ assuaged tlio ti’oul)l(‘S 
of Kashmir and changed its condition.” lie abolished the 
exactions of his prodoceasors. He repaired the ruin 
caused by the invasion and extortion of Bulcha whoso 
ravages had left for generations ilie traces of his inoiirsion. 
The Sultan by written orders fixed one-sixth of the produce 
as land-tax, Sultan Shams-ud-Din introduced what is 
called the Kashmiri era from the accession and conversion 
of Rinchana in 720 a.h. (1320 A.C.), which continued till 
the advent of Mughul rule in 1686 A.C. in the Valley. This 
new Kashmiri era officially superseded the old Kashmiri 
era known as Lauldka or Sapt Rishi Era under Hindu rule. 
This new era was used in State documents and on tomb- 
stones, some of which preserve their inscriptions to this day. 
I was interested to know that Kashmiri zamindars use this 
Kashmiri calendar even now. It is a luni-solar system, 
stands at 625 in 1944 A.C. or 1363 A.H. The Sultan 
raised two families— the Chaks or Chalcrocas or Chakras 
and Magres or Margeshas of the Ghronicles and not 
Makros of Colonel Ilaig and others— to importinico 
and drew from them Ids generals and soldiers. In tho 
words of Wolseley T-Iuig,^ Shah Mir used “ wisely and 
beneficially tho power ho had acquired. Tho Hindu kings 
‘had been atrocious tyrants, whose avowed policy had 
been to leave their subjects nothing beyond a bare 
subsistence. He ruled on more liberal principles.” 
The author of the Ta’rh%h-i~Hudl, as it were, translates 
Col. Haig in the following couplet : — 

s s 

^ ^ ^ 

Shams-ud-Din died on tho full moon day of Ashadha in 
the year 18 Lauldka or 1342 a.o. or 743 a.h. The chrono- 
gram is — 

*—>1^ j* j jt 

[The sun, then, came under the cloud.] 

The tomb of Sultan Shams-ud-Din at Andarkot near Sumbal 
was declared a protected monument in 1943. The actual 
grave is about 6 feet long, covered over by latticed wood. 

1. Kings of Kashmlm by Jogesh Ohunder Dntta, Calcutta, 1898, 
Vol. Ill, page 32. 

2, The Cambridge History of India, 1928, Vol. Ill, page 277. 
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Tho people ol Audnrkot call ib tlio grave ol Sulbau Bmltiliali, 
some holy man, little kuowing that ho was the foiiudoi* of 
Muslim rule in ICashmir about whom Bnkhshi Nizaiu-ud-Dm 
Ahmad had said 

J ■'it* JJJ" O'* «Liilj Oilj 

fi Jf 

J * j\ kiJi* o ^ 

j* j j j# j Aj U- J ^ / J J I J UjJ I* 

oui^— 

fWI ,ASA.>AwO - 

[Tlio standard of tho Badshali, tho Cheriahor of the Faith, 

Cast its mighty shadow over all the world ; 

The messengers of tho sky convoyed 

The nows of his justice to countries all. 

The body of disturbance became weak nnd thin, 

Tho house of oppression into ruin fell.]* 

SULTlN JAMSIITJ) 

[74-3 AJI. w 1342 .d.O.J 

Shama-ud-DIn died in his oightiotli year. Uis oldest 
son, Jamshid, succoodod him in 743 a.ii. or 1342 a.o. But 
soon after quarrels arose botwoou him and his younger 
brother ‘Ali Shor. I’ltose lingered on for .some time when 
Jamshid was dofdatod at VautipOr (Avantijmr). ‘Ali Bhcr 
assumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Diu in tho same year, 
viz. 743 A.H. (or 1342 A.C.). Jamshid, however, lived for a 
period of one year and ten mouths after his dethroneuxont. 
The TahaqSJt-i-Ahharl says that Shah Mir had two other 
sons also, one called Shir Ashamak and tho other named 
Hindal and they also aspired to greatness. 

There is little of importance recorded by historians 
about the short reign of Jamshid except that ho built a 
bridge at Sop6r. The author of the Ta^rlhh-i-Kashmir 
A‘mmt gives the names of three saintly anchorites, namely 
Khalasman, Palasman and Yasman, all brothers, who passed 
their lives in devotion and retirement. 

SULTAN ‘ALI-UGD-DTN 
[743 to 766 A.S. or 1342 to 1364 A.G.] ' 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din reigned for twelve years, eight months 
and thirteen days. His reign was essentially a period of peace 

*B. De’s Englisk Translation of tba Taba^St-i-4}lft>arr,Yol.in, p. 636, 
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and internal reform, canci aimed at tlic alleviation of Muffei'ing 
and tlio amelioration of tlio hard eondi Lions wliioli were the 
direct result of Duk-lia’s and Acliala’s incureions. Towns and 
cities wliicli had become dc])Opulatod were re-populated. A 
townhd bearing the name ‘Ala-ud-dinpor was built at Sri- 
nagar, ‘Ala-ud-dTnjjor siibsoquenlly became the name of 
a tmhalla of Srinagar on whieh the “ Khanq5,h-i-Mn‘alla” 
and Malik Angan wards now stand. The Sultan showed him- 
self in advance of his time in the matter of social legislation 
when ho promulgated a law that no unchaste childless 
widow should have any share of her husband’s property 
from her father-in-law. A severe fainine occurred during 
the second year of his reigp. The king extended a helping 
hand to the people of the famine-stricken area with a view 
to reducing their hardship. Lalla, the hexmitess, attracted 
general notice during this reign. “ The great and wise 
king,” writes Jonaraja,i “made Jayapidapura his capital, 
andbuiltat ^rlEinohanpura, an edifice named Budhagira.” 
Budhagira is now a mahalla or quarter near ‘All Kadal in 
Srinagar. This edifice built by ‘Ala-ud-Din was used as a 
resting-place for travollera in lii.M time and bhoroaftor, mid 
appears to have been used by traders from Ltulakb and 
Baltistan. 

The Sultan passed away in the year 766 A.ir. (or J 364 
A.O.), and was buried in ‘Ala-ud-dvnp6r. Ho loft two sons, 
namely, Siyamuk — afterwards known as Sultan Shihub-nd- 
Din — and Hindal, afterwards Sultan Qutb-ud-Din. Some 
historians have called Shihab-ud-Diii and Qutb-ud-Bln the 
brothers of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din. This is wrong. Shihab- 
ud-Din succeeded ‘Ala-ud-Din. 

The Sultanate 

The adoption of the title of Sultavi by Muslim rulers 
is somewhat difficult to explain. Sir Thomas Arnold® 
contends that the explanation has never been fully given. 
The word itself occurs in the Qur’an merely in the abstract 
sense of ‘power,’ or ‘authority.’ But, as early as the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, it was used in Egyptian Papyri 
as the common expression for the governor of a province. 
So, continues Sir Thomas, it came to be applied to an official 

1. Kings, of Kashmira, Vol. ITT, page 37, 

2. The Oaliphate bySir Tliomas Arnold, Clarendon Press, Oxferf, 
924, page 202, 
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to wliom power had been dolef^atctl. Aa iuilopomlout rulers 
sot themselves up in llie provinces of the <‘m])ire, it hocamo 
common among tliom to adopt iho title of ‘ Sail .in.’ In 
this respect the Saljuqs appear to liavo sot tlic example, 
though it is commonly asserted that Malunud of tShazna 
(998-1030 A.o.) was the first Muslim potentate of im- 
portance to adopt the title. Like ninny other titles Sultan 
gained in dignity hy being assumed by great and powerful 
monarchs, while the nilors of petty provinces contented 
themselves with the words Malik, Khan, etc. The influence 
of Tnrkistau, therefore, is apparently responsible for the 
introduction of the term in Kashmir. The Chaks, however, 
adopted the title of ‘Badshah’ in rivalry of the Mughul 
Emperors of India. 

SULTAN SIIIHAB-UD-DTN 
[756 to 775 A.TI. w 1354 to 1373 A.G.] 

Shihab-ud-Din, .lonaiaja’s Slmhavadlna, sncceodod his 
father, ‘Ala-ud-Din, in 755 A.n. (1354 a.c.). Previous 
to his aasura])tion of the reins of government, he was nick- 
named Siyainuk corrupted from Blnr-ilshrauuk, the little 
milk-drinker. JonarAja’s early names of Bhilulb-ud-Dui 
are Shirhshataka and Bliivasvuinika. or Mir AshatAk of the 
Sii/ar-ul-Mut’akJikhirith^Vol. I, p. 194) which should presum- 
ably be looked upon as variants of tJiis nickname. 

Shihab-ud-Din ’« reign represents the moat glorious 
period of the sovereignty of the Sultans of Kashmir. It 
was the period of military prowess shown by the 
Kashmiris. Shihab-ud-Din was the first of the Kashmiri 
Muslim monarchs who inarched out with the purpose of 
making foreign conquests. He counted as lost those 
brief periods of time in which he obtained no victory. 
“Deer-eyed women attracted not his mind, nor the 
pleasures of drinking, nor the light of the moon,” writes 
Jonaraja.* Only the march with his army, he continues, 
occupied the king’s attention. “ Neither heat nor cold, 
nor evening nor night, neither hunger nor thirst obstructed 
his march. ^ When this proud king was on his march, he 
found no difficulty in crossing nnfordable rivers, inaccessible 
mountains and barren deserts.” Shihab-ud-Din in Kashmir 
history figures next to Lalitaditya-Muktapida, “ Adorned 
with pearls and necklace, this Idng was the most prominent 


*Kings of Kashmlra, Vol. Ill, page 38. 
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amon^ all the great kings past and future as the central 
jo'wel 18 prominent in the necklace,” adds Jonaraja. Sir Mu- 
hammad Iqbal echoes this view when ho says — 

J Cmv) J 

✓ / 

lA/oU 

Commanders under the Sultan, according to Jonaraja, 
were Chandra Damara or Dar and Laula Pamam and 
Shura. Muslim historians add Sayyid Hasan Bahadur son 



The tomb ot Sultan Shihab-na-D!n’s Oommandcr- 
in-Chlef Achala or Abdal Rina, known as Malik 
Sahib, near Cha4'>>^!''. 

of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din HaniadanI, as war niinistor. Sayyid 
Hasan, aocordirg to the Fatahat, was the Sultan’s son-iii- 
law. Achala or Abdal Raina or Rina, formerly Achaladeva, 
son of Rawanchandra whom wo noticed on page 125 
is another addition. 

Shortly after his accession, Shihab-ud-Din thoroughly 
re-organized his military forces. The composition of Kash- 
miri armies must have been furnished by people from the 
hill-country of Punch, Rajaurij Budil (on the route from 
■A.khn'Or), and the areas between Muzaffarabad 
^d Baramula — called Kuhistan or tlio Highlands of 
Kashmir. 

Shihab-ud Din conquered Tibet, consisting of Great 
Tibet or Ladaldi, and Little Tibet or Baltistan from the 
3^er of Kashghar. Kishtwar and Jammu were added. 
He then proceeded with an army consisting of 60,000 
horse and 6,00,000 foot through the Punjab, and enoamp- 
banks of the Indus whore he was opposed by 
the Jam of Sind (Brigg’s Fnishta, Volume IV, page 458) 
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whom ho complotoly (lohiaiod. Pi’ohahly tliia Jam waa 
Jam Bciuliatiyii wlio riilod from l.'l'lJ lo l.‘}5ft A.d. Tho 
history o£ Siiul (Uimijj; this poriod is not ('xlaut and, tluiro- 
fore, vorifioation of this victory ovov Sind by Wliihrib-nd-Din 
is not forthcoming from Sind sonrccs. lillliol, and Dowaon 
also doploro the gap of this ]>art of Sind history. (Soo 
volume 1, ])agc 484). Jonaraja, howi'vor, montious it. 
Sir Wolsoley TIaig in tho Ganibrid(/e Ilhtori/ of Indkt (Voliimo 
III, pago 278) says; “ At the beginning of his roign, 
he ledan army to the borders of Sind and defeated tho Jam 
on tho banks of the Indus.” The defeat of the .lam was 
so crushing that, Avhcii tho report reached tho kingdoms 
of Qandahar and Ghazni,^ the rulers of those places became 
apprehensive lest he should next make a descent upon them. 
Shihab ud-Din, however, took Und, Oliind or Waihind or 
Hend—pronounced by thoPathan as Hind. Utul was for- 
merly known as Udabhanda, tho capital of G-rndhrira, and 
is sitimtod 16 miles above Attock. At Pisshawar he defeated 
tho AfghS.ns and put to death many of tho inhabitants 
.who opposed him. Thenoo ho marched fcb rough the 
passes of the Hindu-Kush subduing Kaslighar, Badakshan 
and K5bnl. 

[Here tho reader need not bo roiniiuled that “ tho oountry, now 
tormod Afghanistan, had moioly consisted of a coiigoiios of ]>elty 
states, ruled by tyrannical chiefs who wore froquonlly at war with 
one another. Later, it became provinooa of groat empires whioh 
were ruled by foreign conquerors and their do,scoaclant3. Later again, 
it was a dismembered oountry, with its provinces hold by throe neigh- 
bouring states ” 2 — Iran, Turldstan and India. For the first time in 
its chequered history, Afghanistan became an independent state under 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (1724-73)— who by conquering Kashmir, as 
it were, counterbalanced Sultan Shihab-ud-Din’s conquest of 
Kabul.] 

Shihab-ud-Dia raised many columns of victory in 
the ooPise of his conquest. On his return he established a 
cantonment in the plains on tho banks of the Satluj. Here ■■ 
in 1361 A.o. (763 A.H.), he was met by Udakpati, the Raja 
of NagarkQt (Kangra), who had returned from a plundering 
excursion into the territory of Firuz Tughluq round Delhi, 
Udakpati, having come baqk laden with spoils, placed 
them at the feet of Shihab-ud-Dia and acknowlelged 


1 . 

203.. 


Ma’ Sthir-i-RaMmi o/Mullii ‘Abdul B5ql Nahavandi, Vol. I, pago 


2. A History of Afghanistan by Brig.-Gonerai Sir Percy Sylccs, 
London, 1940, Vol. I, page 367. 
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foalty to him. It is to this phase of the Kashmiri that 
Sir Muhammad Iql)al refers — 

J Jv^ J ^ l» J jti 

It is noteworthy that, after his conquests, Shilifib-ucl-Dm 
always behaved like a bravo soldier, and generously restored 
the kingdom to his fallen foe. 

It is to the credit of Shihab-ud-Din that he was not 
only a great conqueror but a builder too. He founded the 
towns of (i) Laohhmi-nagar, named after Lakshmi, his queen, 
at the base of the Harl-parbat, near about where the 
Sharika-devi temple now stands, (ii) Shihab-ud-dinp6r, 
the modern Shadipor. ShihabpSr, now called, according 
to Hasan, Shihampor, a mahalla of Srinagar is also attri- 
buted to him. On the 28th Khurdad, Akbar went to visit 
Shihab-xrd-dinpSr. “ This is a delightful spot on the bank 
of the Bihat,” writes Abu’l Fazl in the AMiar-ndawt.^ 

“ The planes there raise their heads to the sky and the 
verdure enchants the eye.” “ This village (Shihab-ud- 
dlnpar) is one of the celebrated places of Kashmir and is 
on the Bihat,” wrote Jahangir too. “About s luindrod plane 
trees (Chinar) of graceful form clustered together on one 
plot of ground, pleasant and green, join each other so as 
to shade the whole plot, and the whole surface of the ground 
is grass and trefoil, so much so that to lay a carpet on it 
would be superfluous and in bad taste.”® 

For his soldiers Shihab-ud-Din constructed barracks. 
He sedulously resumed the repairs of his father of the 
devastations caused by the invasions of Pulcha and Achala 
which had impoverished the country. Land revenue was 
properly assessed. The Sultan became the murid of Sayyid 
Taj-ud-Din deputed by ShahHamadan, encouraged learning, 
and practised just administration of laws for all. 

Shihab-ud-Din’s indignation at the suggestion of 
Udayagri, his prime minister, to melt the brass image of the 
Brihadbuddha (Grreat Buddha) and coin the metal into money 
is eloquent of the tolerant character of his rule. The Sultan’s •’* 

1 . English. Translation by H. Beveridge, i.a.s. (Etd.), Calcutta, 1939, 
Vol. Ill, page 829. 

2. The Tuzuh-i-Jahangm or Memoirs of Jahangir, English Trans- 
lation by Rogers and Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society, Loudon, 1909, 
Yol. I, page 94. 
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miiiiators mcnlionod l)y iToimifijiiaro KoU.al>]ia(<n, (a, doacoiul- 
autof MukLilpulti’H iui}uniiOr) and Uduyu 5 ri. KoUabliaita 
received many lavonra rroiu ibo Balt an, but auhaequeuiiy 
renounced ilie world and entered a foreat. Udayaji'i is nion- 
iionod olten. Possibly ho was the chiof minister, at any 
rate, after the ronanciation of Kotiabhiitfa. lTdaya?ri is 
mentioned by Jonaraja as “ inimical to gods ” and may, 
therefore, be supposed to have been a Muslim. 

Hindal, the Sultan’s younger brother, was made heir- 
apparent. Shihab-ud-Din’s two sons, Hasan Khan and 
‘Ali Khan, fled to Delhi, having been declared outlaws, and 
expelled from the kingdom at the instigation of the Sultan’s 
second wife, Lasa. Lasa was the daughter of queen Lakfmi’s 
sister. She must have been beautiful iudcul to supplant 
' her mother’s sister as the Bwcetheart of the Sultan. Jealousy 
then naturally marred the relationship between the annt 
and the niece with the comsoquonce tluit tlio ohl queen saw 
tho sending away oC her beloved sons into exile. Although, 
at last, Sliihab-ud-J3m wrote letters with his own hand 
to his sons to come back to him, they did no(. come 
in time. Tho crown, therefore, juissed ou to Ilindal. 

Sultan Shihub-ud-Dm reigned tor about nineteen years. 
Tie * oboe rod celestial beauties by his ombre ees,* 
died in 776 A.ir. (1373 A.o.), and is believed to bo buried 
under the sub-post office at Maharaj Ganj in Srinagar. 
For this the authority is no_ loss than Khwfija A'zara 
Didamari who says that the site was in tho neighbour- 
hood of Bad Shah’s grave, and tliat there was a dome over 
the grave of Shihab-ud-Din which had partly fallen down 
in, his time. It is indeed sad that such a groat Sultan — 
the pride and ornamont of the entire royalty of Kashmir — 
should have his grave covered over by the chair of a petty 
postmaster ! If so, no greater insult to the national 
pride of the Kashmiri can possibly be conceived ! 

i Shihab-ud-Din was loved at home for his just and 
pumane administration, and feared abroad for the valour 
( of his arm and the strength of his armies. His rule raised 
Kashmir and Ipe Kashmiris to great power. Jammu, 
Tibet, the Punjab, Sind, Nagarkot (Kangra), Ghazni, 
Qandahar, Kashghai and Badakhshan wore subdued by 
him and gave him allegiance. Kashmiris were never so 
powerful as a conquering nation after the death of 
Shihab-ud-Din. Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s line and Pandit 
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Jouaraja’s statonu'iit arc iluis an ominouily deserved 
tribute to tbo greatness of a great soveroign,- 

But looking at tlio present-day condition of tlio Kask- 
miri, his military might under Saltan Shihab-rid-Diu roads 
like a myth ! It is a humiliating transition from conquest 
to cowardice during the course of six centuries. The 
position of the Kaslimlii people could never bo more de- 
grading than that the present descendant of the former 
Raja of Jammu (whom we found above a tributary of 
Kashmir), now His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Jammu and Kashmir, should ridicule the idea of raising a 
Kashmiri regiment as requiring ‘police protection for its 
march’ when His Highness’ Army Member* pleaded for the 
enlistment of Kashmiris in His Highness’ army I 

jUiVIJjl \ — 

[So laarn a loaaon, 0 ye, who have eyas I] 

More of this the reader will find in the relevant 
section of MilHary Administration under Muslim Rule in 
Chapter X of Kailnr. 

SULTi^N QUTB-UD-DTn 

[775 to 791 A.H. or 1 373 to 1 389 A.C.] 

On the death of Sultan Slvihab-ud-l)in, his brother, 
Hiudal, ascended the throne in 776 A.ii. (1389 a.c.) under 
the title of Sultan Qutb-ud-Din. Hasan Khan, Shihab-ud- 
Din’s eldest son, along with his younger brother ‘Ali Khan, 
had already been exiled by his father as we Icnow. But- the 
new ruler showed his a enerous-minded ness by inviting 
prince Hasa n Khan to beco me heir-apparent! h'irishta sa^s 
that Qutb-;udH)in was remarkable fo‘^MBnmious-a.ttention 
to public business which ho transacted '-ia~ p ci son - with 
justice and moderation. 

The Sultan’s reign was disturbed when Lohara re- 
volted. Lohara is the mountain district formed by the 
southern slopes of the Pir-Pantsal near Tosha-maidan. 
Sultan Mahmud of Gliazni’s invasion of Kashmir was 
brought to a standstill at tho siege of the fort qf LohkSt, 
the castle of Lohara. Qutb-ud-Din deputed his commander 

*Recolleolions : BO Years in the Service of India by Mr. H, E. G. Wake- 
field, Lahore, 1943, paso 194. 
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pjLmara Lolalca with a force to reduce it. royai force 
was routed. The coinmandor wus killed, and was btiricd, 
to use Jonaraja’s* words, according to “ tlio last rite of the 
Yavanas,” which shows that the comniandci’ was a Muslim 
though the name looks like that of a non-Muslim. 

An event of great importance in this reign was the 
birth of Shaikh Niir-ud-Din, the Patron-Saint of Kashmir, 
in 779 A.H. (1377 A.O.). A note on his life has appeared in 
Chapter III. 

Udayafri, the latter-day premier of Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Din, either on account of loyalty to his old Sultan, or to 
gain and retain power in Ms own hands, conceived the 
conspiracy of dethroning Qutb-ud-Din and of sotting up 
Prince Hasan Khan instead. But the conspiracy fizzled 
out. Udayajii was imprisoned and then beheaded. The 
prince fled the country. 

Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, about wliom details appear 
in Chapter III, arrived for the second time in Srinagar in 
781 A.H. (1379 A.O.), and was received with groat feiwour. 
Under the influence ’of the groat Sayyid, the Sultan gave 
more of his time to meditation and prayer, and bcjciaiue 
a great Sufi poot with the nmn cle jm^ne “ QtUb. ” I’lio 
Sayyid bestowed on tho Sultan bis own cap wbich 
Qutb-ud-Din wore in his royal crown. Faiiune. occurred 
more than once during the time of the Sultan, but ho 
successfully coped with the situation by his generosity and 
relieved the people from starvation. Ho founded Qutb-ud- 
dinpoi on wliich two mahallas of Srinagar, viz. Langar- 
hatita and Pir Haji Muhammad, now stand. 

Qutb-ud-Din was now old. He had no son. The 
queen, at last, gave birth to a son “ who was the ornament 
of the family and the delight of his father and was like a 
feast after a fast.” Jonaraja calls the child Shrinagara, 
ah ornament or decoration (p. 53). The Tabaqat calls him 
Sikar, perhaps, a corruption of Sikandar. Jonaraja^ further 
on, calls him Shakandhara (p. 64). This is the child who 
becomes known as tSikandar. In the festivities which wore 
held on the occasion; the Sultan, out of the gladness of his 
heart, ordered the release of prisoners. The queen later 
gave birth to another son named Haihat. 


^Kings of Kashmwa, Volume HI, page 48. 
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Qutb-ud-Din died alter liaving reigned for a period of 
fifteen years in 791 a.ii. (1389 a.c.). Tho two sons loft Avero 
both infants.^ Sultan Sikandar succeeded him. This is the 
year in which Malik Sarwar founded the Sharqi dynasty of 
Jaunpur, and Timur occupied Baghdad. 

The tomb of Sultan Qutb-ud-Din in Qutb-ud-dinp6r 
or Langarhattia, near the ziydrat of Pir Haji Muhammad 
Sahib, Srinagar, is a protected monument. 

SULTAN SIKANDAE 
[791 to 816 A.II. or 1389 to 1413 A.O.} 

Sikandar ascended the throne in 791 a.H. (1389 A.c.), 
when Eichard II, the son of the Black Prince, was king of 
England. Sikandar’s rule was also contemporaneous with 
that of Henry IV and Henry V. 

Sikandar’s mother Haura ® was a source of considerable 
strength to him in the earlier part of his reign on account 
of his infancy. As Jonaraja uses the word infant, Sikandar 
may possibly have been, at tho most, about under eight 
years of age at his accession. A lady of remarkable per- 
sonality and strength of character, Haura dealt with all 
opposition and struck terror into the hearts of malefactors. 
She even went to the extreme of putting an end to the 
lives of her daughter and son-in-law, Shah Muhammad, 
thereby nipping in the bud a rebellion which the latter 
was secretly instigating and which might have proved 
formidable. 

We are told that Sikandar, on achieving majority, was 
particularly inclined towards mihtarism which led to a 
complete transformation of his army. It is also stated 
that his military undertakings were seldom unsuccessful. 
His invasion of North-West India in 1396 A.C., was creditable 
to his military organization. Pie aocordmgly subdued 
Ohind and married Mira, the daughter of its chief, Eirfiz. 
Subhata or ^oblra or ^^i Qobha Mahadevi, the sister 
of Khunjyaraja, was the Sultan’s wife but she was, it 
appears, at this time childless. Later on, she was the 
mother of prince Firuz whom Sikandar “ exiled in order to 

1. Einjs of Kashiilra, Volume III, page 54. 

2. Fiiishta gives her name as Sura Begam. 
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ptevciit a connmolioii.'’ At. snioil^ov })l!n'o Jonarn),!^ cnlls 
Ooblifi MaliMovI’a two houb “juloptoil (‘liildri'u.” Rlmi wtifl 
tho motlier of throo, aoiin, llio .second of wlu)iu Slifilii Khan 
was dostiaod to become ]^ad Shfih or the -Clroat Sovereign’ 
known in histoiy as Sultan Zain-ul-‘i^ bidin. 

Sikandar, sharing tlio iendeney of the age, seems to 
have possessed a passion for enforcing religious law in all 
state affairs. His justice and passionate desu'e for religious 
uniformity are shown in the following linos of a poet of 
which the last also gives tho year of his accession® — 

»lr jljx* />" \ is j j ^ I 

^ ^ / / 

J f S 

J J“ 0"J J ull* 

^Ijj fji.i < Lfjle JiJ-L JL ijt 

Along with his vigorous spirit Sikandar’s .sagacity and 
tact were of no moan order. Tlis brother Ilaibat’s death 
by poison was behoved to liavebcon caused by Hay Magre, 
the minister. The king, obsevviug ibo iullucncc of ibis 
minister, delayed revenge. Kay Magro, 1‘oeliiig that he liad 
been suspected, iuducod his royal mastor (ogive Jiim per- 
mission to punish the insurgents in Liitlo ^Pibed., 4'bo 
minister’s aim was to secure for bimsolf a prineipalil.y wbiob 
would place him beyond the roach of the king’s vcngeanc(j. 
Tho king, on the other hand, hoped to got rid of his minister 
by sending him on a military expedition. Success attended 
the arras of Eay Magre which raised Lis reputation and 
strength. Feeling himself safe, bo proclaimed bis inde- 
pendence. The Icing seized this opportunity, marched 
with an army and inflicted a crushing defeat upon him. 
The minister was seized and soon died in prison. The king’s 
attention was then occupied in restoring order in the regained 
principahty of Little Tibet. 

Timur’s invasion of India. Exchange of courtesy with 
Sihandar, 

When Timur descended upon India, Sikandar acted 
wisely in sending his representative to him, because he was 
aware of the terrible fate of those princes who had tried 
. to stem tho tide of Timur’s march by offering resistance. 

1. Kings of Kashmlm, page 69, also page 64. 

2. Ta’ nhnU-KasUmlr by Malik Haidai OM^uia, page 138. 
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According to tlie Zafar-nama, Tiniur, tlirongh his 
grandson Eustam, and Mu'tamad Zain-ud-DIn, liis envoy, 
sent from Delhi a robe of honour of gold embi'oidery 
to Sikandar as a mark of favour. Thus there 
opened up between the two monarchs moans of matiial 
relations. Maulana Nur-ud-Din Badakhshi, a distinguished 
follower of Shah Hamadan, was deputed by Sikaudai*, 
to take costly presents to Timur, lii ackuuwlodgemont, 
Timur sent a message expressing his desire to see Sikandar. 
Certain nobles of Timur’s entourage, however, sent word 
that Sikandar should also keep in readiness thirty thousand 
horses and one lakh of gold coins as a present to the great 
conqueror. Sikandar engaged himself in arranging for the 
present which Timur’s nobles had desired to be kept in 
readiness. Naturally the disclosure of this exorbitant 
demand brought Timur’s anger on their head. Sikandar, 
however, proceeded to meet Timur on the bank of the Indus 
on the 13th of Eajab 801 a.h. (1398 a.o.). In the meantime, 
Timur had crossed the Indus and was proceeding towards 
Samarqand. Sikandar, therefore, returned to Kashmir 
having gone only as far as Baramula. It is said that ho then 
deputed his son prince Shahi Khan, afterwards Sultan Zain- 
ul- ‘Abidin, to strengthen the relations of friendship existing 
between Timur and himself. But there is no mention of 
this deputation in any contemporary history as the prince 
obviously must have been unborn then. Bad Shah having 
been born in 1401 a.o. or 804 a.h. But what is a fact, 
according to the Tabaqdt-i-Akban, is that Sikandar sent his 
ambassadors with much tribute to Timur. 

The Sultan’s subjects greatly benefited from the re- 
mission by him of two imposts and taxes, namely, the 
Bey and the Tamgka.* 

Sihandar^s patronage of lect/rnmg. 

Although Sikandar himself had not received the benefit 
of a liberal education, his patronage of letters attracted 
scholars from all parts of Asia chiefly from Khurasan, 

*A tax which was levied upon all irrespective of nationality and 
religion. The exact nature of the tax has not been explained anywhere. 
Blochmau and Briggs translate the as " inland tolls.” A local 

living historian is of the opinion that the haj should he considered 
to have been, the naiarSm which every one had to present to the Sultan 
on seeing him, and is customary in Indian States to this day. His 
Exalted Highness the Niz§.m of Hydaiabad abolished it some years 
ago, I, however, agree with Bloohman and Briggs, and the taxes should 
be understood to be road dnes, duties, or an impost. 
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Mrivarri-an-Nalu'(Tri.iurt oxitnia) and ‘Iraq. Tlia nioslnoi-ablft 
pnraou among Uvose aoholara wan Maiilanri AfzaP who luiihal 
from. Bukhara and waH.oii liia arrival, place, d at the head of 
the grand collego opposiljo lio ilio J aini'Mn j id wldrli Si Icaud-i r 
built. Manliliiri Afzal^ paamHlalUiiRlifc in lecturing to sUi 
dents. The king had assigiuul to hiintlio village of Nagam 
for his maintenance. The Maulanii was buried in the 
enclosure of the tomb of Sayyid Taj-iid-Din, in Shihab-ud- 
dinp6r. Sayyid Muhammad MadanT was a foreign envoy 
and a great .scholar who chose to live in Kashmir on account 
of the Sidtaii’.s pati’onii,gfl of learnijig, and died during Bad 
Sliah’s reign. Ills tomb wa.s Imili by Biid Shfih. 

Sil'nmlars zeal for religion. 

Being himself a siauneh Muslim whorarofiillyeonforiiK'd 
to all thiit his religion required of him, Sikaudar put an end 
fo those pra«tice„s which were conlniiy to the Sharfat or 
the law of Islam. The .sale and (listilhrliou of wine, suttee, 
gambling, prostitution and iiauUdies wore ae.cordingly 
tabooed. The “ tamgha ” tax, to whi(*,li vofer(m(!e lias 
already boon made above, was abolishotl . Islamic isonrts of 
justice wore established and iiin’ight. and learned judges W(U’o 
^a^ointed. 

Architecture of SiJeandar’s tirue. 

Besides his zeal fox religion and sound administration, 
Sikandar also had a passion for buildings as did Firuz Shall 
among the Tughluji Sultans of India. Many mosques, 
mad^asas and ]io.spico3 were built in bis time. The first 
building he erected was the Khauqah-i-Mu‘allri on the 
Vhillah-Kham or the place of retreat and devotion of Mir 
Sayyid ‘All Haniadani in Srinagar in 798 a.h. (1396 A.C.). 
The Khanqah-i-‘Ala at TrM, near Vantipbr, the !^anqah- 
i-Wala in Wachl, pargana Shavara, and tlio Khanqrih-i- 
Kubrawi in Matan are other instances. 

v* Sikandar also built the Jarnh Masjid orgrand mosque in 
which mosaic work was executed without any remuneration 
by two well-known mosaic workers, Sayyid Blnhammad of 
Luristan® and Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din of Khurasan, both old 
companions of the great Shah Hamadau. The mosque 
■'contained 372 columns, each 40 cubits in height, and 6 in 

1. The Ta'nkh-i-KaKf, page 290. 

2. Lfliietfin is a province in Western Iran. The chief iibwn of 
LiiristSn is ShurramSbid, For Khut&san see footnote to page 110. 
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circnmlerence. Besides these structiires, Sikandar set up 
many otliors of wliicli the site and ruins cannot be traced 
today. 

Sikandar’ s regard for Sayyid Muhammad Hamadam. 

Sayyid Muliammad Haniadani, the son of Shall 
Hamadan, accompanied by about three hundred, or accord- 
ing to some historians, seven hundred followers, came to 
Kashmir, and the Sultan too became one of his disciples. 

ji ffijj I J J*— *1 ilfrl 

The Sultan was now fihed with a zeal to change the character 
of his rule into an Islamic administration, and a considerable 
advance was made in this direction. As his orders to this 
end were carried out either by recent converts to Islam or 
other ofdcials, it may be presumed that those converts and 
officials were not actuated only by zeal for the faith, many 
offences must have been committed which may have wound- 
ed the susceptibilities of the Hindus. The saint, Sayyid 
Muhammad, on being apprised ,told the king that all that 
was done either at his bidding, or through his connivance, 
was not sanctioned by Islam, which relied more on personal 
example and love than violence for its propagation. Those 
words so impressed the Sultan that he at once put a:^ end 
to these activities. 


Sikandar’s death. 

Sikandar’s reign lasted for nearly twenty-four years 
though much of this — about twelve years at least — was 
spent under the regency of the dowager-queen Haura and of 
Malik Saif-ud-Din. When Sikandar contracted a violent 
fever he summoned his three sons (i) Mir Khan, (n) Shah 
Rukh, as noted in the FataMt-irKubrawiyya, or, according 
1o Jonaraja, Shahl Khan and(m) Muhammad Khan, and 
exhorted them to avoid strife and remain united after 
him. He announced as his successor Mir Khan whom he 
invested with the title of ‘AH Shah and passed away on 
the 22nd of Muharram, 816 A.H. (1413 A.O.). 


lAs, j A- (j*'^ 3 
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SUciiiular waa biii'uul in Mu*. norMutni aidi' of (,lu! proiniaoH 
oiuio occapiod by i-bo Ijiu Hhbr t(Mn])l(5. Tho graveyard ia 
known aa tJxo Mazar-ua-Sairitin, in Maharfij Ganj, Zaina 
Kadal, Srinagar. 

In tlio Weal., ilua waa four yeans before ilui bat, Me of 
Agiiioonrt. Jii Jiidia JChizr Kbau, the founder of live 
Sayyid dynaaiy, ascended the Ihrone of Delbi one year 
after. The poet Mulla ‘Abdur Ealiinan Jaml waa born 
also a year later. 


SikttTidar’s share in the 'persecution of Hindus. 

Lieutenant Newalb says that partly by the influence of 
Timur and partly, no doubt, urged by the fanatic Muslims 
who had lately entered his country, Sikandar waa, about 
this period, instigated to religioua poraocution. lie began 
to force his subjects to abjure idolatry and tlioroby acquired 
the surname of ‘Butshikaii’ (not Bulshikast, as Btein ])ul,a 
it, in his English Translation of the Rdjataratigini:, Vol. f, 
page 131) or the iconoclast. Sir Wolaoloy Haig (sails him 
‘a ferocious bigot.’^ 

Those remarks will, no doubt, give one tho impression 
that the Sultan himself was responsible for all tlna porae- 
eution and destruction of temples. It cannot be gainsaid 
that the advent, into Jiis country, of Muslim doctors and 
preachers and otlier immigrants had infused a now spirit 
in him to propagate his faith. Ho was, however, out- 
distanced in this matter by Suhabhatta, his chief minister, 
who subsequently embraced Islam and was re-named Malik 
Saif-ud-Din. The versifier refers to his conversion at the ^ 
hands of Sayyid Muhammad Hamadani— 


ur ^ 

1 . ^ ^ 

/ " r / 

Of*. 


Oltltf J* itiUi 4^ 

1 J lA 


The persecution of the people and the demolition of temples 
took pla(5e at the hands of this zealot and other converts. 


1. A Sketoh the Muhammadan History of Kashmir by Lieutouaiit 
D. J. I". Newall, of the Bengal Artillery, The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
o} Bengal, No. 6, 18B4, page 413. , 

2. The GomJmdge History ofHndia, Volume III, page 280. 



The tomb of Sultan Sikandar’s Queen, the mother of Sultan Zain-ul-^Abidin (Bad Shah) 

[Before 1944-45 repairs b> the State.] 
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They were relentlesB against the aclliorenta of theif old 
faith. In the words of Chaa. J. Rodgers,* tho^ m inister ’a 
zeal in the persecution of his former co-religionists has 
seldom been equalled in tlic history of religious pi'osolytos. 
At his instance, orders must have been issued in the 
name of the Sultan for the destruction of souro important 
temples, forbidding the use of the Tika (vermilion mark) 
on the head, and also for enforcing the abolition of Suttee. 
For, Sikandar himself was, on liis contemporary Jonaraja’a 
testimony, an infaiit at his accession, and Suhabhatta the 
Regent, wielding all power. And Suhabhatta continued in 
the office of the Kashmir Vizarat, according to Hasan, for 
forty years. Sikandar’s reign lasted for 24 years. Even 
if we suppose Sikandar’s age to be eight on succeeding 
his father, Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, it is only from about 
eighteen to twenty that he may have become personally 
responsible for administration for about twelve years in a 
life lasting 32 years in all. On moral as well as humani- 
tarian grounds, we cannot blame Sikandar for abolishing 
the practice of Suttee. As a matter of fact, ho only forestal- 
led Akbar and Boutinck in this respect. Sikajidar (‘amiol. 
also be blamed for utterapting a dry Knshmir either. 
But one cannot oirtiroly exonerate him from the heavy res- 
ponsibility of countenancing the religious porsooution 
practised by his ministors ana offioialH, Avho wore, at loasi., 
men of his choice or under his (Jouiploto control in th(5 
latter part of Ids brief reign. We must not, however, 
omit to moiitiou that Sikandar’s ago was the age of religious 
persecution. It is a strange coincidence that his rule should 
have been contemporaneous with the persecution of the 
Lollards in England. In the words of H. Gr. Wells, the 
Council of Constance in 1414-1418 adopted "methods 
which jar with {sic) our modern consciences.” Wycliffe’s- 
bones were condemned to be burnt. Hubs was decoyed 
and burnt alive in 1416. Jerome of Prague was burnt in 
the following year. Pope Martin V issued a bull proclaiming 
a crusade for the destruction of the Wyeliffites, Hussites 
and other heretics. Mary, the first queen regnant in the 
history of England from 1663 to 1668 a. c., earned the 
soubriquet of “ Bloody ” Mary for her unfortunate habit 
of causing people to be burnt at the stake. 


*The Square Siloer Qoins of the Sultans of Kashmir by Ohas. J. 
Rodgers, Principal, Normal College, Amritsar, Volume LIT, 

Part I, No. 2, 1886, page 101, 
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Tn our own day, in 1933-39, ilio cuHnrod Gcrmana— 
i.ho na,lion of HcumiaHta and pliiloHophora— poraocniod tho 
.Iowa who bow livod on Gorman aoil for ovor l,fi00 yoara 
and bannod Llioir cluldron from oducafcional inRijiutiona. 
Dr, J. n. ITorlz, Cliiof Uabbi, wroio lo tlio London Times 
in April 1933 : “ Tlie riitldoKS oliniinal/ion of IIk' Gorina ii 
.low from idio pnldic, tlio profcsaionnl, and liu' aocial lifo of 
his native land contimios nn.abati'd. Noitlier acliiovomont 
nor position nor lifetime of service is of any avail against 
summary dismissal. Hosts of professional men— physicians, 
jadgos, lawyers, civil servants, teachers, journalists, 
musicians, actors — are thus being robbed of their livelihood, 
and are doomed in heart-breaking numbers to sink into 
indigence. Alongside of this deprivation of civic rights, 
there is an unbelievable trampling underfoot of the human 
dignity of every Jew and Jewess in that land. Thus, in 
the Nasi Press, and by mourn of every form of Government 
propaganda, Jews arc constantly branded as ‘ traitors ’ to 
their Fatherland — ^though no Cower than 12,000 Gorman 
Jews laid down their lives for their country in tlie Groat 
War. Jewish emigrants arc permitted to takii only 
onetenth of their property out of Germany. -Towisli 
booksellers may only sell Jewish hooks to .Jewish 
customers. Jews arc to sit on separate honchos in public 
parks. 

“The Nuremberg decrees deprive the Gorman Jew of 
all political rights. No " non-Aryan ” can become a Roich 
citizen, vote or hold a Government post. Marriage hetwoon 
Jews and “ Aryans ” is forbidden, and extra-marital relations 
are a criminal offence. Jews may not fly the Gorman flag. 
Thenamesof Jewish fallen, it has since been ordered, must 
not be inscribed on German war memorials. Although 
twelve thousand Jews died for Germany in the War, they 
may not serve in the army. The social degradation of the 
Jews, and the economic discrimination against them that 
began with the Nazi r4gime has, therefore, been given a 
legal and permanent basis. In some smaller towns and 
vulages, German shopkeepers have been ordered not to 
sell them food. The “ Aryan ” who does business with a 
Jew incurs the wrath of the local Nazi caucus. Jews musf 
not own land hut if they try to sell their land, " Aryans ” 
must not buy from them.” 

In 1938, “ pitiable stories were arriving of the state of 
^the Austrian Jews, who nuipber 200,000, and for no orim? 
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except their Semitic origin, were being rednced to beggary. 
Ninety per cent, of their shops were taken over. Bereft 
of a livelihood yet unable to leave the country, they were 
treated like cattle by the ruling classes. During a period 
of four days, burials in Jewish cemeteries in Vienna were 
said to have averaged 140 daily, against a normal average 
of 4. A decade ago, cruelty and ruthless oppression, such 
as is now being practised in Austria, would have sent a 
wave of horrified indignation round the world : but during 
the last five years so much that is atrocious has happened 
in Abyssinia, in China, in Spain and elsewhere that humanity’s 
capacity for long-range sympathy with the misfortunes of 
others has become dulled. Emotions tend to l)e reserved 
for events and persons nearer home.” 

[It must not be misunderstood that the object of reproducing 
the above letter of Dr, Hertz is to shield Saif-\id-Dlu or Sikandar 
in any way. Despite bloody wars between Enghiud and France 
or England and Germany or other Western countries, these great 
nations forget each other’s wrongs in about a quarter ofa century. 
But in Kashmir oven five centuries aro not sullicient to odiico 
unpleasant luomorioa of old events. 

The groat Eiicychpa’dia Britannica, that mentions only one 
Muslim ruler in the wliolc history of Kashmir, singlos out poor 
Sikandar for the dosfcrucliou of temples, vide its 14th Edition, 
1929, Volume 13, (jago 290, paragraph 4.] 

Wc iuu,st not foi’gct that Hikamhir’s first luiaistor was 
a Hindu — ^JFtay Magro,— [called iu De’s Kuglisli Translation 
of the Tabaqdt, p. 644, footnote, Ruy Madari] — who poisoned 
his brother Haibat Khau. Not only this. According to 
Jonaraja, Sikandar married a Hindu lady Siibliata or 

^obha Maliadcvi, and his conunaudor-in-chief was a 
Hindu Brahman who was converted to Islam by Mir 
Muhammad Hamadani. The Sultan was, in no way, bound 
to keep a Hindu wife, a Hindu minister, or a Hindu 
commander-in-chief. He could invite prominent Muslims 
for his two most important offices, if he so desired. Herein, 
we get conclusive proof to the effect that ho was not a stark 
bigot, as some Hindu and other historians or writers have 
tried to paint him, clean forgetting the outrageously 
sacrilegious treatment of idols, temples and Bhattas and 
Brahmans by rulers like Jayapida, Q!amkravarman, Ahhi- 
manyu or Harsha or Raiadeva, referred to before in 
Chapter III, 
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According to Lawroncc, Sikandai- w.ia ‘‘ l)i a\ c and 
cull’.tiTod.” ‘‘SiUandar,” in the words of Rodi'or.s,^ was 
an oxct’edingly gonorouB man. Iloiii’ing of ibis, Icanuid 
muu from ‘Iraq and Kluirasaii and MriViiriVun-N.ibr (Trans- 
oxiana) flocked toliis court in suck nmnbers tbat. it hecaino 
an example to tko courts of tlioao provinces.” 

Th .0 prosperity of Kaskmlr in Sikandar’s tiino can bo 
proved from the fact tbat bbero wore 100,000 villago.s. This 
testimony, to n.so the words of Stein, is “ accurate and 
matter of fact,” baaed on tbo record in 1400 a.o.,“ of 
Sbaraf-nd-Diii ‘All Yazdi, tbo historian of Timur, wlio.so 
contemporary Sikandar waa. 

S S 

f Ij^ jtj^ Ij ^ jt»r 

fLe j f J'jJ u*; Jl ^ 

s 

l^rr ifJSMua iZjlJtd*— • 


[His noble spirit snob generosity proolaimod, 

That oven to the liopeloss despair forbidden became. 

When Islam such lesplendonco gained 

His door the aaorod shrino of high and low booamo. — B.Do.] 

Such a man ill-dosorvoB the wild condemnation that ia 
heaped on his head! He waa a thousand times very much 
more humane tlianHarsha and others wliom nobody over 
maligns publicly, so loudly, so repeatedly, and so pungontly. 
Sikandar ’s name and a few of his misdeeds should not con- 
stitute a cause for any serious ill-feeling that they are made 
so often. 

And so the late Mr. Biajendranath De® (1862-1932), 
M.A., BM-a^Law, I.O.S.jBoden Sanskrit Scholar at Oxford 
University in 1876, ex-Commissioner, Bnrdwan Division, 
Bengal, the painstaking translator of tho Tahcqat-i-AhhaHf 
wrote: — “There is a great deal in Jonaraja about the 


„ , Coins of the SuMns of Kashmir, J, A. S. B., 

Vol. LIV, part I, No. 2, 1886, page 101. 

iOQ Ik Engliab Tranelation of the Bafatarahg^l, Vol. 11, pages 

4oo*39* 


3. B. De’s English Translation, Volume III, page 648, footnote (1). 
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breaking of images, but I have not boon able to fiiifl any 
mention of the demolition of tlio tomplos.” 

flere one may pause to say a word on why there should 
be so much bittorneas on the breaking of idols or images. 
The Muslim is not alone in breaking idols. The argument 
of the Christians was “ the absurdity of a man malring an 
-ddol and then adoring it or being afraid of the work of lus 
own hands.” Even amongst the Hindus “ the miiversality 
of image-worship ... is comparatively modern.” The 
ancient Vedic religion did not admit images. Like the 
worship of the cow, it is a subsequent development in Hindu 
religious practice and not an inherent or integral part of this 
great ana ancient religion. For, after all, Kabir-panthis, 
Silchs, Brahmo Samajis, Xrya-Samajis, Radhaswami 
Satsangis discard idolatry. And yet they remain Hindus ! 
In my boyhood, Sardar Arur Singh, the Manager of the 
great Glolden Temple of Amritsar, threw away all the idols 
from this seat of Sikh worship. And ho was never dubbed 
an idol-breaker or even an idol-remover ! The fact is that the 
study of the Vedanta is loading to the rejection of the 
Pura^io scheme of Hinduism. As Kashmiris became con- 
verts to Islam during the period under discussion, they 
thomsolvos did not fool the necessity of preserving them 
intact. It was but a simple economic proposition that, by 
their conversion they should convert their sacred places to 
the new mode of worship. God to them wa.s there. The 
place was there. It was a change of manner of worship- 
ping that God in that place. This was effected by removing 
the idols and making a niche towards the Ka‘ba. It is 
true it did hurt the feelings of the no-ohangers at the time ; 
it (Wounded their susoeptiWlities. But why should happen- 
ings of five centuries he still the cause of bitterness ? 
Why should ill-feelings be harboured to Ihis day between 
brother and brother as all Kashmiris are sons of the same 
soil ? What Islam did, in the language of Siv- Mu ha in ad, 
Iqhal, is 

S 

l> isiL J jfj iljT c/*! 

[Man was freed from the fetters of superstition.] 

Malik Haidar Chadura has preserved in the pages of his 
history* the following elegy on Sultan Sikandar’s death : 


*Malik Haidar’s History of Kashmir, page 152. 
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j\Jr^lJj}j^^:ifi^ji^j oCU4dji^..^aAj^C 

'<!?<' ^ 1 ; (j^M ^^jim^<*jsJ^^<>(j\:i'^S 

Note . — ^In the 6tli line from the bottom, the reading 0_;># 
instead of Cjj^ J^ is a snggestion from a scholar. 
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[810 to 823 A.n. or 1413 to 1420 A.G.] 

Mir KUiin, fluvnamod ‘All Shall, whom Chas. J. Eogers 
wrongly callM ‘All SIiov, Hiiccoocletl to his fathor’K dominions 
in816A.H. (1413 A.a.). Very liLtlo is known about his 
reign. Firishta records that this king also had Suhabhatta 
for his minister, who oontinued, according to the Tabaqdt-i- 
Ahba/rl, for four years in office, and kept up his campaign 
of conversion till he died of internal hsemorrhage, or, 
according to the Tahaqdt, of consumption and is believed 
to be buried in what is now known as mahalla Saif-ud-din- 
por on the Nala-i-Mar in Srinagar. In all, Suhabhatta — 
Saif-ud-Din — was minister for forty years as noted by Hasan. 
The king thereupon appointed his own brother Shahi Khan 
in his place. Shortly after this, the king jesolved to 
proceed to Mecca on a pilgrimage. The A’tn-i-AJchart 
says ‘All Shah went on a pilgiimago. Firishta says he 
went on world travel and so does the Tabaqat. But the 
giving away of charity confirms the view of the 
AJebari, and as Jonaraja puts it “gave out valuable jewels 
from the treasury and beautiful horses.”^ ‘All Shah 
entrusted his Idngdom to the care of his brother*’ Shahi 
Khan, and proceeded to bid goodbye to the ruler of 
Jammu. The ruler of Jammu who was converted to 
Islam by Timur, was ‘All Shah’s® father-in-law.* On 
‘All Shah’s arrival there, ho remonstrated with him for 
relinquishing the throne. The Sultan changed his mind. 
Assisted by his father-in-law and the raja of Rajauri, he 
now tried to recover his throne. All three advanced by 
way of Pakhli, whereupon his brother Shahi Khan, being 
defeated at Ur’, left Kashmir and went over to Sialkot to 
Jasarat Khan, the Chief of Gakkhars (or Khakar). Jasarat, 


1. Kings of Eashmira, page 71. Aho tto words “visiting lio y 
places ’’ makes Ike object cO'tam. 

2. Malik Haidar Oha^ura mentions only one brother, namely, ShShi 
Khan to bo the person to whom ‘All Shah left his kingdom. Krishta 
mentions the other brother also. — See Briggs, Vol. IV, page 467. 

3. Malik Haidar Chadura, page 142. His statement) is based on the 
authority of MaulSna Nadiil, a contemporary of Sult3;ti Zaia-ul-‘ Abidin. 

4. The father-in-law of ‘Ali Shah is said to have been converted to 
Islam by Timhr. — ^Hutchison and Vogel, Journal of the Pmjab Sistomal 
Society, Vol. VII, page 117, 
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aflpi ilio cloatli of Timilr, lind rpfiiinod in 1406 from 
his captiviiy in Samtirqnnd Inonwlit nhout by his own 
lailnio to kcop his piojiyso to aid Timui in his invasion 
oi India and lor plundering his baggage. Jasarat 
Khan was at this time extending his influence in tlip 
Punjab. 

Historians are at variance about this fratricidal 
contest. Eirishta assorts that Sultan ‘All Shah was, at 
first, successful even at SialkSt.^ Then Shahi Khan and 
Jasarat Khan G-akkhar succeeded in defeating and taking 
‘All Shah prisoner. ‘ All Shah subsequently died at 
Chadura.^ 



Xhe grave of Sultan *Ali Shah 
in Tsodur or Chadur on the 
Srinagar-Char&r Road. 


• final result was the passing of the kingdom 

823 AH. or 1420 a.o. into the hands 
of Shahi Khan — and not Shady Khan as Briggs has wrongly 
put it. ‘All Shah reigned for six years and nine months, 
the only event of importance is the loss of Little Tibet 


1. Briggs’ Krishta, Vol. IV, page 468. 

3. Ta’nhJt-i-Kashmr by Mahk Haidar Oha^ura, page 143. 
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wliicli was, no (loubt, duo io tlie inoorapel.eucG o{ ‘Ali Sliali. 
The death ol Ivabir in India is recorded in this same year of 
the de throne uient of Sultan ‘AlilShah. 

SULTlN ZAIN-UL-‘lBIDlN 

[8‘23 to 874 A. a. or 1420 to 1470 A.G.] 

With the assumption, in June 1420 A.O., at the age of 
19, of sovereignty by Sali-an Zain-ul-‘ Abidin, literally, the 
Ornament of the Adorers, or the Q-lory of the Devout, 
there opened up an era of peace, prosperity and expansion 
for Kashmir. This reign extending over 60 solar or over 61 
lunar years constituted a climax never attained by any 
other independent king in Kashmir. 

As Shah Eukh or Shalii Khan, Bad Shah had his 
education under Maulanii Kabir. Zain-ul-‘Abidin was^ 
noted early in life for his abilities, had already been 
minister to his brother, the late Icing, and had shown his 
noble qualities to the people of Kashmir. His accession 
was, therefore, hailed with joy both by Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Shortly after assuming regal authority, Zain-ul- ‘Abidin 
nominated his brother Muhammad Khan to the office of 
prime minister, and associated with him Halmat Raina 
and Ahmad Raina, commanders of his forces. Malik Mas‘ud 
was appointed minister of the interior. Mirza Hasan was 
appointed treasurer-general. On the death of Muhammad 
Khan, his son Haidar Khan succeeded^ his father as prime 
minister. 

The king retained in his possession the office of 
Chief Justice till he was able to find a suitable incumbent 
in the person of Qftzi Jamal-ud-Dln who hailed from 
Hindustan. 

Khwaja hTizam-ud-Din Ahmad and Muhammad Qasim 
Firishta respectively relate the following case decided by 
Ba(J Shah. The only difference in the two versions is that 
the two women concerned were a mistress and a maid 
according to the Tabaqdt-i-Akbat't, and two co-wives, accord- 
ing to the Quhdr-i-lbraMml or the Ta^rthh-irFmshta. 
Briefly, a woman killed one of the children and accused the 
other of the crime. The case went to court which confessed 
inability to find out the truth of the matter. On reference 
to the Sultan, the person alleged to be accused was called 
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in and sovoroly tliroatoiiod in various ways. As slio was 
innocontj sliO raado no ooiifesaion wliatsoiivor. At last, 
tlio Sixlban said : “IE yon booonio uakod, and in tlio 
prosGuco of moil go bo your own house, that miglil. bo a proof 
of your iiinoconco.” Tlio woman cast lior lusad down in 
sliamo, and said : “ For mo it is bettor to die than to act 
in this way. I couaont to my punishinont but 1 cannot 
consent to behave like this.” Tho Sultan, then, sent for 
the complainant in another chamber and said: “If you 
are honest in maldng this complaint, make yourself 
naked in the presence of men.” The woman agreed 
and got ready to remove her garment. The Sultan 
stopped her, and said : “ The guilt of this act is yours.” 
And “ after they liad struck her a few strokes, she 
confessed her guilt.” 

Zain~ul-‘ Abidin’s 'passion, for arcMteoture. 

In tho matter of architecture, Zain-ul-'Abidln might 
be called the Shah .Tahiui of KaHlunlr. Many important 
huildings and townships tho remains of many of wliich may 
still be traced, G.g., Zaina-lank, Zaina-k5t, Zaina-pat-t'au, 
Zaiua-kuncjal, Zaiua-math, Zina-por, Zaiua-tilak, Zaina-gir* 
and Zaina-gam, testify to his groat passion for architecture 
and town-planning. He caused resting places to 
bo constructed in every pargana,^ and in most of i.ho 
important vilLagos. Wliou ho proooodod on his tours— and 
he travelled much over hit? dominions — ^tho people were not 
subjected to any hardship on that account. Ho also built 
caravanserais and halting-places by the roadside for tho 
convenience of travellers and thereby forestalled tho Safavi 
kings of Iran and the Sur Sultans of Hindustan. 

About the origin and history of the Sultan’s island in 
the WulnTj^ all historians have recorded tho following story : 

• 1. Zainagir is now bte name of blie "parganava. Kaia-raj.a,.to the 

north-west of Sopor about four hours’ drive from it. 

Zaina Kuixdal and Zaina-Pattan were on the Wulur lake. 

Zaina-k6t is a village about four miles west of Srinagar. 

Zaina-gUm is a village in the Birwa pargana. 

Zaina-math was a monastery on the pal. 

Zaina-tilak was a city built near JayapidapSr (Andarkot) on tho 
bank of the Jhelum. 

Zaina-pSr is the name of the pargana comprising the table-lands lying 
to the north-east of Shupian. 

2, A pargana is a tract of country comprising the lands of many 
villages. 

The Wulur Lake. 

3. The Wulur Lake is the largest in Kashmir, and the largest fresh 
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much alienated from the people, he could not come out 
from his cell. Ilis Majesty was delighted with this news 
and resolved that he would go in person.”^ 

Jahangir in his Memoirs'^ says that “though they 
(the Muslim Eishis) have not religious knowledge or learning 
of any sort, yet they possess simplicity and are without 
pretence. They abuse no pne They restrain the tongue of 
desire and the foot of seeking. They eat no flesh, they have 
no wives, and always plant fruit-bearing trees in the fields 
so that men may benefit by them, themselves desiring no 
advantage. There are about 2,000 of these people.” Firishta 
and Abu’l Fazl have also described them in words of high 
praise as abstaining from Itpniry, living on berries and the 
wild fruits of the mountains. In remote corners of the 
Valley, many of them had taken up their abodes for purposes 
of meditation and seclusion. G-. T. Vigne, the traveller, 
during Sikh rule, met Baba Sa'id who refused to call oven 
on the Governor of the time. Maharaja Pratap Singh oallod 
on Shah ‘Abdur Eahim Safapuri. When the Maharaja 
asked if ho could do anything for the saint, the saint ropli(‘(l 
that ho need not bo re-visited by the Maharaja, a reply re- 
minding one of Diogenes (DiyUjanus nl-Kalbi) who, when 
Alexander asked him if ho could do any soivicc, told the 
Conqueror to lot him enjoy tho sun. 

In some instances, those Muslim Eishis constructed 
ziyardt or shrines, many of which remain to this day. The 
shrines attest fo their founders’ austerities and virtues and 
in their traditions form centres for local orders of holy men 
or priests whose influence must necessarily be beneficial to 
the people as promulgating the principles of humanity and 
the moral virtues. “Associated, as they are, with acts of 
piety and self-denial, the ziyardt are pleasant places of meet- 
ing at fair time, and the natural beauty of their position 
and surroundings affords additional attraction. Noble 
brotherhoods of venerable trees of chenar, elms, and the 
Kabuli poplar with its white bark and shimmer of silver 
leaves,” says Lawrence, “ gives a pleasant shade, and there 
is always some spring of water for the thirsty” (pp. 287-8), 


1. The Ahbar-nama, Persian text, Calcutta, 1886, Volume III, 
page 619. 

3, Translated by Rogers and Beveridge, Vol II, pagls 149-160 
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Saints and Risliis like Sliailcli Nur-ud-Din, Baba Nasr- 
ud-Din, BabaBam-ud-Din, Shaikh Hamza Makhdum, Sayyid 
Ahmad Kirmani, Sayyid Muhammad flisari, Baba Zaiu-ud- 
Din, Baba Latif-iid-Dln, Shukur-ud-Din (popularly known 
as Shukr-ud-Din)j Hanif-ud-Diii (erroneously called ITanaf- 
ud-Din)j Shall Vali Bukhari, Sa'id Baba, Khwaia Hasan 
Kari, by their example and precept, smoothed the path of 
Islam in its slow, steady and systematic conversion of 
practically the whole Valley. Shaikh Nur-ud-Din — The 
Light of the Faith — is the great national saint of Kashmir. 
Some account of his life, therefore, would not be out of 
place here. . 

Shaikh Nur-ud-DTn. 

Shaikh Nur-ud-Din was born in a village called Kaimiih 
(old name Katiinusha), two miles to the west of Bijbihara 
which is 28 miles south-east of Srinagar, in 771) A.H.=1377 
A.C., on the day of the ‘Td-ul-Azha. llis father’s name was 
Shaikh Salar-ud-Din. liis mother, Sadra, was called Sadra 
M6ii or Sadra Heddi. In KaHhmM, Mojt means ‘ mother’, 
am DeM^ denotes ‘ elderly.’ Both the parents were woll- 
Ipiown for their piety. Shaikli Shlar-ud-Din, wlioso 
ire-Islamio name was SfilSr-Sanz and who belonged to the 
amily ol the rai^ of Kishtwar, embraced Islam at the 
lands of Yasman Kishi, the younger brother of Palasman and 
Khalasman Kishis. Of Yasman Rishi, it is said that ho 
travelled far and wide. Later, ho lived mostly in forests. At 
times, he used to ride a tiger; which reminds us of the story 
in Sa'di’s Bustan'. 


jlj*« J ^ jlijj jl fJl.S 

His daily food was a cup of wild goat’s milk. Sadra came 
of a high Rajput family, but her parents having died very 
early, was brought up by her wet-nurse ; and, in course 
of time, was married to a person of humble origin by whom 
she had t-wo sons— Shush (Shishu) andGundar (Gandharva). 
Her husband died after some years and she was left alone. 
By nature of a religious bent of mind, she came under the 
influence of Yasman Rishi and embraced Islam and was 
re-maraied, at the instance of her foster-father, and under 
the direction of Yasman Rishi, to Salar-ud-Din. Sadra 
Ded(B:, on her death, was buried at Kaimiih where there is 
now a famous shrine, Salar-ud-Din whose turban is pre- 
served at this shrine, and Haidar-ud-Din, the son, Zai Ded, 
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Tliis island was an iiiluibited place* in the days of a 
dissolute and tyrannical raja, Sundaxsena byname, whoso 
subjects did not lag behind in cop3ning him. Kalal, a saint, 
who lived in those days, exhorted both the kuig and his 
subjects to give up dissolute conduct, but no one heeded the 
saint’s exhortations. One day, at Iasi, he left the place 
in disgust after warning the inhabitants of a retribution 

water lake in India. It is situated towards the north end of the Valley 
at a distance of about 21 miles north-west of Srinagar. The Wulur lie^, 
at an elevation of 6,180 feet above ase-level, and has an area of 121 
square miles, which, in years of flood, may extend over 103 square miles. 
In wittdy weather, the surface of the lake changes iilto a sea of rolling 
waves. The average depth is 12 feet, the ciroumferenoe is nearly 30 miles. 
The outline of the lake is very regular, and its general appearance 
IS picturesque. 

The name is supposed to be a corruption of ullola Sanskrit for 
‘ turbulent ’ or ‘(the lake) with high-going waves or water,’ The ancient 
name is Mahapadama-satas derived from the Naga, Mahapadatna, its 
tutelary deity. 

According to Andrew Wilson, there is something in the character of 
the Wulur which reminds one of Lake Leman and arises probably from the 
stretch of water which it presents, and the combined softness and grandeur 
of the scenery around. Lofty mountains rise almost immediately from 
its northern and eastern sides ; but there is room all round the lake for 
the innumerable villages which enliven its shore. Calm, as it usually is, 
furious storms often play upon its surfacB, and in one of those Ranjit 
Singh lost 300 of the boats carrying his retiuuo and efloots. (The Abode 
of Snow, p. 428). 

In the bcgiuuing of spring some of the wild-fowls of the Wulur and 
other lakes of Kashmir take flight to the distant valleys of Yarqand and 
KSshghar. 

The Jhelum enters the Wulur through the east side and leaves it 
from the south-west corner. Captain Bates says that it “ is a lake simply 
because its bottom is lower than the bed of the Jhelum ; it will disappear 
by degrees as the bed of the pass at BarSmflla becomes more worn away 
by the river ; its extent is perceptibly becoming more oiroumscribed by 
the deposition of soil and detritus on its margin.” In the north-west 
corner is the Zaina-lSuk used by boatmen who dread the waves of the 
lake in storm though in the dry season it is no more an island. On the 
western shore is the scrap of Watlab on which stands the shrine of B3>b6 
Shukur-ud-Din whom people wrongly call Shukr-ud-Din. Fish, wild fov^l 
and singhdfa (water nut) are the omef products of the Wulur. 


*Mun8hi Muhammad-ud-Din Fauj’s Muhammal Ta’nkk-i-Kcishmr, 
Vol. II, page 41. 
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which would change their habitation into a lake. Ilis prog- 
nostication turned out to be true, a}Kl a physical distur- 
bance is said to ha-ve turned the land into a lake ! 

[A striking parallel far off, lioro, arrests our attention. The island 
called Mauri-ga-Sima near Formosa, soutli of Japean, is also supposed 
to have teen sunk in the sea for the crimes of its inhabitants. The 
vessels which the fishermen and divers brought up wcio sold at au 
immense price in China and Japan. Thomas Moore refers to it 
in his LaUa Rookh when he says : 

And urns of porcelain from that isle 
Sunk underneath the Indian flood, 

Whence oft the lucky diver brings 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 

Note.— I s it the Indian Ocean flood driven up to the Pacific? 1 

The area in qiiostiou ou the Wuliir veinained under 
water clown to tho roign of Zain-ul-‘S.bidin, who 
conceived the idea of raising a palace in the lake. With 
the help of divers, ho was able to lay its foundations 
on tho remains of a temple which had once stood on 
this submerged land, and was now filled up with 
stones for the base of tho siriioturo. In addition to tho 
palace, now in complete ruin, a mosqito was also raised. 
This mosqu'* has a quarter of its old douio and a rol4/CU 
door left. About forty years back tlio dome is said to 
have been seen in good condition. Had care been takim iii 
time it could have been preserved. Mulla Ahmad TCashmiri 
made this structure famous in the following verse* ; 

I II. I-* ^ i 

C/y 

✓ * 

piay this edifice he as firm as the foundations of the Heavens! 

May it be the most renowned ornament of the Universe. 

As long as the monarch Zain-i-‘Ibad holds festival therein 

May it ho like the date of his own reign — Chappy.] 


*M:alik Haidar Ohadura’s Ta’mth-i-Kashtrnr, page 146 . 
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'riie iuimorif,al vahui of l,hn loilors in khurnm (lia|)py) 
is 847 A.ii. (l‘H8 A.o.), Mio <lal.a of llio fotnulaliou of Hk' 
edifice. “The stone hearing the inscription is apparently 
a slab of bla<‘k slats', well jmlislietl ami furnished, a.ud n\ea- 
suros 21j by 12 inches and ‘2J inches tliiek.”^ This sLone 
is missing. 

The king naineil the island Zaiua-lank. LCinh in Knsli- 
mlri means an island. ^Plio expense of tlu' work was nn'L 
by the fortunate find of two idols of solid gold from tho lake, 
by divers in royal employ. 

The Sultan erected at Nau Shahr, near Sriimgar, which 
was in modern terminology his Now Delhi, a grand pahicfs 
twelve storeys high, each consisting of fifty rooms sun I 
improved and added to the beauty of Srinagar. “ At Kra nia - 
rajya, "ho built Surairanpor graced witJi houses that 
humbled tho pride of tho peaks of tho Himalaya.”® 


Zain-uV Jhidtn’s patronage of arts and crafts, t to. 

Zaia-ul-‘ Abidin invited mecliaiiics, iu’tisiuis and esrafts- 
raen from Tran, Turan, Turkislaii and llindust-an, and 
offered thorn good prospec.ts and concessions to settle down 
in Kashmir. Zain-nl-‘Abidin’s patronage of various arts 
and crafts contributed very largely to tho material and 
economic progress of tho country, and considerably in- 
creased its reputation. The products of Kashmir industries 
were highly appreciated abroad and fetched high prices. 
An expert at fireworks taught his art to many others. 
Habib— -wrongly written as Jab by Rodgers — made gun- 
powder. “Weapons made of different metals now and 
hard ” were devised. A cannon was in operation. It was 
" strong, well-regulated, of deep sound, and of great 
value.”* Along with tho serious subject of arms for the array, 
amusements for the people were not ignored. Acrobats 
were inviteil and they came in a larac number. Music 
flourished to an extent never known before. It is, thorc- 

1. Majoi H. S. Janet, B. S. 0., Note on an inscription found in 
SasliinTr, J, A. 8. B,, No. 1, 1880, page 16. 

2. Lieut. Nowall, J. A. 8. B., No. 6 , 18B4, page 416. 

3. Kings of Kashmira, J.O. Dutt’s English Translation of Jonaraja, 
page 94. 

4. Ibid., page 106. 
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fore, cliiefly tlirougli liis exertions i/ha1, even today Kashmir 
enjoys a high position in several arts and crafts, e.^., wood- 
carving, paper-making, ahawl-weaving and carpentry, lie 
also sent individuals from among his own subjects to 
other countries to learn certain industries. Some of the 
arts of the time were imported from India. lie forbade 
merchants to hide merchandise in IIk'U' own iiouses, and 
compelled them to expose it for sale at a reasonable profit. 
He devoted his attention to medicnl science as well, and 
provided facilities for his subjects by establishing 8tat(‘ 
hospitals for t.lie treatmeid of disease. It. is interesting to 
note thatthe great fiiinilies of physicians, famous in Delhi 
and Luoknow, originally came from Kashmir. Khwaja 
A‘:!am credits Bad Shah with having imported midwives 
and nurses from Samarqand. This may have led to the 
introduction of maternity wards or conveniences to women 
needing them in Kashmir, a step far ahead of several con- 
temporaries of Ba^ Shah. 

Zain-uV Abidin’ & patronage of letters. 

Zain-ul-‘lhid!u’s love for letters was in no way inferior 
to that for arts and crafts, ffis interest in tlie intollootnal 
growth and economic ]ji'ogrcss of his subjects was keen 
and unflagging. He extended his patronage to scholars 
in as generous a measure as to artisans and craftsmen ; 
hence the great influx into Kashmir of scholars and men of 
letters from other lands. Kor reasons of space, it is impossible 
to give an account of ail the men of letters who were attached 
to his court or flonri.shed in liis time ; therefore, a very 
brief account of but a few, moie notable among them, is 
given below*: — 

1. Manila Kabir. — ^He was a Kashmiri by birth who 
had, in his youth, mim’ated to Herat, at which place he 
studied theology and all its allied sciences. The king, after 
several attempts, induced him to return to Kashmir to 
hold the office of Shaikh-ul-Mam or Head of the Ecclesias- 
tical Department. He was also placed at the head of the 
university, for the upkeep aud maintenance of which the 
revenues of several villages in the Nagam pargana wore 
assigned. 


'^Ta'nkk-i-Kablr, page 29o. AUo tbe Ta’rikh-i-Bad Shaki by Fauq 
Lahore, 1944. * 
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2. Mulla Aluiiad Kaslimm. — ^Ho was tlie pupil of 
Sadr-iil-Mudarrism Maulaua Miiliaiumacl Afzal of Btikhara 
who had come to Kashmir during ihfl roigu of Sultan Sikan- 
dar. Mulla Ahmud was a profound scholar, a distinguished 
poet, and an oxccdlent lilstorian. The Ta'nkh-i-'Waqd’i‘-i- 
/t (is/iWir and a translation of the Mahdbhnratainto Persian 
arc among his Avorks. Bad Shah lias thus the credit of the 
first translation of the MaJidbMmta into Persian. Mulla 
Ahmad also translated into Persian Kalhana’s Rdjatarangim 
by command of the Sultan, who named this version 
Bahr-ul-Asmdr or ‘The Sea of Tales,’ perhaps, in contrast to 
Kalhana’s * River of Kings.’ This translation or perhaps 
adaptation of Kalhana’s work must have been incomplete, 
as in 1694 A.C., Akbar asked Mulla ‘Abdnl Qadir Badaynni 
t,o complete it. But as Mulla Ahmad’s translation must 
have become rather archaic Persian in Akbar’s time, the 
Emperor, therefore, asked for a fresh, complete translation 
of the whole. 

IBacliiyum (p. 384) Hay.s:~“Tho ISuiporor had ordered mo to re- 
write the I’oruian translation of the Ilistorj/ of Knshmr by Mulla 
Shah Muhammad of Shrihflbad, a Icntnod man W(“ll vorsod m argu- 
mentative sciouccH and liistoiy. I was to mito it in an easy style. 
This I did, and in the apn(!C of two months I presented my book, which 
was put in Ilia Majesty’s Ubrary to await its turn for reudiug." This 
order was given, it appears, daring Akbin’s stay in. Kashmir, from 
the 2nd Jumuchi II to 2nd Ziqa'dali, 997 a.h. (1588 a.c.), when he 
returned by way of Kabul in the beginning of 998 A.n. {IC89 a.o,). 
“ No copies have till now turned up of either Shah Muhammad’s 
History o/ Kashmu or Bedaoid’s revision.”* 

Again Badayuni, on page 402, says: "I was told to complete 
the Bahr-ul-Amdr, a book contaiining stories which, at the command 
of Zain-ul-* Abidin, had been partly translated into Persian. I trans- 
lated the new portions within the next five months, all in all about 
sixty juz. Soon after, the Emperor called mo once to his sleeping 
apartment, and asked me the whole night till dawn about these stories. 
He also ordered me to re-write the first volume of the BaJir-idAsmar, 
because it was written in anoient Persian, no longer spoken, and told 
me to keep the MS. of the portion which T had made. I performed 
the zamir&usl and commenced with heart and soul the new work. His 
Majesty also gave me ten thousand Mutadi tmhas (struck when Murad 


* Journal of iha Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume XXXVIII, Pait I, 
No. Ill, 1869, page 136, under — Badaoni and his Works*' by H. 
Bloohmann, M.A., Assistant Professor, Calcutta Madrasah, April, 1869, 
pat'oa 106-144. . . , 
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was bora) and a borso as a prosant.”* Towards du' (muI of (Ik' a.im(' 
year (1003 A.n.— ISM a.o.)) ‘Abdul Qadir Bndriyrnil liiid lo luourii 
the death of Shaikh Ya'qub SarjT, of Kashmir. 

Dr. Charles lUou's Caldtujxtc of the JVr.siuti MamiHoripta in ilu> 
British Musoum (Volume I, 1879, page 296), however, lella ua tlv<il 
(Add. 24,032) is probably the work re-written by ‘Abdul ()rulii 
Bada’finl, in 999 a.h. -1690-91 a.o. Abu’l Eazl’s exact words in the 
A'm-i-AM)an are : — “ The History of Kashmir, which extends over 
lihe last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian by Maulana Shah Muliammad of Shahabad (EnglihU 
Translation by H. Bloohmanu, M.A., Volume I, 1873, p. 100). Rieii 
notes that this translation was from Sanskrit intoPensiau for Akluir 
by MuUd Shah Muhammad in the year 998 a.h. (1589 a.o.). Thi' 
History of India by Elliot and Dowson says the translation of (Jii> 
Ec^ataraitginl'id usually attributed to Maulilnil ‘ Tniid-iid-Dln 
(Volume V, 1873, page 478). ‘Imad-ud-Dln is presumably the author 
of the fZauzat-trf-Td/wrTtt which is a general history from the ('ailiost 
times to 1014 a.h.=1606a.o., containing in its fifth part u soctiou on 
‘Kings of Kashmir’ (RiSu’a Catabgm, Volume I, pp. 117-119). 

Bernier states^ that an abridged Irauslatiou of the Mjutarakyhfi 
into Persian was made by command of Jahangir and adds that ho 
was engaged upon rondoriug thin into Preneh. But, says Horace 
Hayman Wilson,® we haves “never heard anytliing more of Mr. 
Bernier’s translation.’’] 

3, 4. Hafiz Baghdadi and Mulla Parsa wore two other 
scholars who, as lecturers, spent their lives in the royal 
university. They were both immigrants. Tho first one 
was from Baghdad as his name denotes and tho other w}i,s 
from Bukhara. The Hafiz is bm’ied in the tomb of Maulana 
Kabir, The Mulla found his last resting-place in Nau 
Sbabr. 


6 . Qml J amdl-ud'Din. — As has been stated previously, 
Jamal originally came from Hindustan. He was leading an 
austere and secluded life at the Khanqah of Shah Hainadan, 
imparting knowledge to those who sought it. His intro- 
duction to the king^ court took place in a strange maimer.* 


1, Badaoni and HisWorJss, by H. Blooliinauu, ,7. A.iS.fi., Volume 
XXXVin, 1869, No. 3, pp. 141-142. 

,2. Travels in the Mogul Empire, revised edition by Vinoenfc 
A. Smith, 1914, p. 186. 

3. AsitttioBeaearehes,Yo\. XV, 1826, p. 2. 

4. Ta'rlih'i~KashmX/r by Malik Haidar Oha<fuia, MS., page 147. 
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He used to write petitions for persons wL.o had oiilier a 
law-suit, or sought redress for some grievance. The k ing 
was deeply impressed by his scholarship as he perused 
the petitions presented to him. This excited the king’s 
imagination and made him all the more eager to see 
Jamal-ud-Din. 

Once a petition, in verse, from Jamal’s pen came up 
before the king, in which the former had deplored the demise 
of Sultan Sikandar, the last line of the petition was: 

/ 

On reading this petition, the king could no longer restrain 
his desire to see Jamal, and dispatched a noble to bring 
him to the court. Ho was received with marked respect 
and honour by the king to whom ho presented a volume of 
one of his works. The king later appointed him Chief 
Justice for the whole of his kingdom, 

6. Another scholar of distinction in this reign who 
also hold the office of Qazi, was Qazi Mir ‘All Bukhari 
who came from Bulchara, and was hold in high ostocm by 
the king and received a jagir or assignment for his main- 
tenance. 

7. Sayjdd Husain Qummi Rizavi, a learned theologian 
who had renounced his homo to preach Islam, came to 
Kashmir and was invited by the Sultan to stay in Bagh-i- 
Zaina-gir, Tahsil HandwSra, which is now known as 
SayyidpSr or SaidahpSr after the learned Sayyid. 

8. Hakim Mansur wrote the Kifdyali-i-Mansvn on 
medicine in Persian. It is translated into Urdu and published 
by the Newal Kishore Press. 

9. MullaNadiri, according to Malik Haidar Ohadvira,* 
succeeded Mulla Ahmad as the poet-laureate of Bad Shah. 
Nadiri was a historian too. But neither his THvnn nor his 
History of Kashvmr are available. 


*Ta'nlih, page 32, Pratap Librar 7 MS. copy. 
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10. Shaikh Baha-ucl-Din Ganj Bakhsh, a wolUcuown 
saini, of the time, was a disciple of Khwaja Ts-haq of 
IChatlan, a prominent Klialt^a of Shah Ilamatlan. The 
Shaikh travelled very cxtoiiaivcly. In Kashmir, ho asso- 
ciated himself with Shaikh Nur-nd-Dln and Sayyid Mu- 
hammad Madani. Stories of his profound meditation and 
his extreme humility, his self-abnegation and self-effaoeraent 
are related. His funeral was attended by a largo number 
of notables of tlie time. Bad Shali’s quotm, BailiaqiBogam, 
sold an ornament of hers to erect the Shaikli’s tomb when 
lie died in 849 A.H. (1446 a.o.).^ 

11. Qazi Hamid came of a family that held the office 
of Qazd or administration of justice. He is reputed to be 
the author of a good history of Kashmir, which unfortu- 
nately cannot be traced today. His son, Qazi Ibrahim, 
took up the continuation of the history left by his father, 
but this history too is not extarit. 

12. Sayyid NasIr-ud-Din Khanyari is a notable of 
Ba^ Shah’s time. The Sayyid came originally from Baihaq,’ 
a ^strict to the north-west of Nishapur in Iran. Bad 
Shah entrusted him with ambassadorial duties. Nasir-ud- 
Din is buried in mahalla KhanySr, Srinagar, under a dome 
which contains also the grave of Yhz Asaf. The area is 
known as Rauza-bal. 

13-21 . Yuz Asaf believed to have been an envoy from 
Egypt, Baba ‘Usman Uohehap Ganai, a learned divine, Tlaji 
Adham a saintly figure, Shams-ud-Din Andrabi a noted 
scholar, Sultan Muhammad a poet, Sayyid Muhammad ‘All 
Balkhi who gave up sovereignty for a saintly life, Sayyid 
Janbaz Vali Mir Sayyid Hasan Mantiqi, Baba Zain ud-Din 
RTshi are others who adorned the age of the Sultan. 

Zain-ul-‘Abidin, whose name is sanskritized as Jaina, 
and whom Jonaraja calls ^ri Jainollabhadina, was a student 
of Sanskrit^ and also “ a patron of Sanskrit learning and 
occasionally a pilgrim to the ancient tlrtJias of the Valley,”® 
During his peaceful reign, Hindu traditions re-asserted 
themselves while the country enjoyed a return of its old 
prosperity. Zain-ul-‘Abidin is also credited with having 
studied Hindu philosophy (Yoga-vagishtha). Qlrivara says 


1. MunsTiI Muiammad-ud-DIa Pauq’s Ta*r%kh-i‘Bad SJiaht, Ittihad 
Prcis, Lahore, 1944, page 243. 

2. Stein’s Introduction to his English Translation of ijho 
RSjata/rangi^x, Vol. I, page 131, 
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the king “caused the Piirariaa, boolcs on logic, the Mimiiusa 
and other books to be brought from distant lands, and 
distributed them to the learned. The king heard me recite 
the Vashiiphta Brahma-darshana composed by Valmiki. 

. . . The mleohhas read the Vrihat Katha-sara, the 
Hatakeshwara Samhita, the Pura^as and other books in 
their own language. 

The most distinguished among the Hindu scholars were 
the following : 

1. Uttha-Soma was a Kashmiri scholar thoroughly 
conversant with Persian, Sanskrit and his own language, in 
which he composed versos. He held a high post in the Trans- 
lation Bureau and wrote, in Kasliiniri, Zain-ul-‘ Abidin’s 
life the Jai<m-chanta. 

2. YSdhabhatta was an exceedingly intelligent person 
endowed with a marvellous memory. He went to Maha- 
rashtra to study the Atharva Veda, and was induced by 
^riyabhatta to return to Kashmir in order to spread the 
Imowledgc of that Veda. Five hundred years later, when 
the late Shankar Panduraiig Pandit brought out his famous 
edition of the AtJuirva Peda, owiirg to tlio lack of the 
manuscript in the Dakhan, ho relied on this Kashmiri MS.® 

3. Jonaraja was s, scdiolar of Sanskrit and of “ con- 
siderable attainments though apparently without much 
originality.” He was a historian who, in his own wox'ds, 
made an outline of the history of kings and brought Kal- 
hai;ia’s work up to date. Tho king rewarded him with his 
(justomary liberality. Jonaraja received orders from the 
noble-hearted Qlriyabhatta, the Superintendent of the Coiu'ts 
of JustioQ, “ to complete the story of the kingly line.” 
Jona raja died in 1459 a. a. 

4. ^h'ivara was another of the noted historians, though 
“ ho was an imitator of Kalhajja.” He undertook to finish 
the remainder of the book of kings loft by Jonaraj i on his 
death. Q'rivara, after Bad Shah’s death, sanslcritizod Jami’s 
Yusuf -Zwlaihhd in 1605. It is entitled the Katha-Jea/uiuha,^ 

1. Kings of KasJmlra, pp. 145-46. 

2. The Rdjatrangvjti by Eanjit Sitaram Pandit, 1936, page 26, 
footnote 176. 

3. Published iii 1901, and printed at the Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 
Bombay. Edited by M. M. Pandit Qivadatta, Head Pandit, Oriental 
College, Lahore, and Kashinath Panduiang Parab. Sir A. B''rripdale 
Keith is wrong in stating that it was written under Zain-nI-‘Abidin, 

A History ofSmshrit LUeraUire, 1928, page 361. 
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Other notable acholara wore: (6) Tilak Acharyn, the 
Bmldhist, (6) Karpiirabhatta, the physician (7) Eupyabhntta, 
the aatronomor, (8) Simha, the astrologer, (9) Eamanandn, 
the ehemisl, who wrote an exposition of Mahaba 55 'n. 
Rhatta Avatara wrote the Jaina-vildsa. (10) ^ivabhatfa was 
the physician in personal attendance on the king and super- 
vised his meals. 

All these literary activities, with nil their incidental 
expenses, acquired the volume they did, ns the king himself 
was a scholar “ well- versed in the literature of his age.” and 
conversant with a number of languages. Zaiii-nl-‘ Abidin 
dictated instructions to Habib, the Mir Atish, in the form 
of Questions and Answers on the composition and preparation 
of explosives. He composed the Shikdyat (plaint) “ treating 
of the vanity of all objects,” in his old age. Both these 
were in Persian. Bad Shah sent to Mahmud I, the Khalji 
ruler of Mandu, “ a beautiful poem composed by himself 
in his own language, prc.sumably Persian ns Mahmud 
could hardly enjoy a poem in Kashmiri. K.sshmiil lite- 
rature also received a great impetus. The Rult.an’s acti- 
vities in the domain of literature and scholarship were not. 
confined to translations of books, among which the trans- 
lation of the MahdbMrata holds a prominent place, he spent 
huge sums, sent his men to various places, and thus collected 
a library which compared favourably with the one collected 
by the Samanids. This library remained intact down to 
the days of Path Shah, approximately for a period of one 
hundred years, after which it perished.® 

Zain-ul-‘ Abidin’s love of poetry, 

Zain-ul- ‘Abidin loved poetry, and derived much delight 
from the company of poets whose number at his cotirt 
was not negligible. The most brilliant among them was 
Malik-ush-Shu‘ra, (the poet laureate), Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri 
whose nom de guerre was “Qutb." Malik Haidar Chadura 
has quoted the following two lines of this poet : 

C-ijj .£_l 

J) ‘-Jjj 

f j J*- * Cj' 

i5^j (/\ ij 


1. Kings of KoshmZra, page 160. 

2. The TO’’rikh'i'K<is]itnir by Malik Haidar Cha.^ura, page 136i 
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[Vide the TaWUch-i-Kashnm by Malik Haidar Chadura, page 146.] 
MiinshI Muhammad-iid-Din Fauq in. liis Mukcmmal 
TaW%lch-i‘Kashmw, Vol. II (page 20), has ascribed these 
linos to Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, and has also given the last 
couplet of the ghazal which is as follows : — 

* ^ " J J 


Malik Haidar Chadura, on the other hand, takes, these 
lines to have been composed by Mulla Ahmad. Considering 
that Malik Haidar’s history is an epitome of the works of 
Maulana Nadiri and Mulla Ahmad, Fauq’s ascription falls 
to the ground. But Fauq has withdrawn this ascription 
in his Ta?nhh~i-BadshaM (1944). Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki of Dehli is certainly not the author of 
these lines a's suggested by some. Since the Dzvdn of 
Kliwilja Bakhtiyar Kaki published by the Nowal Kish ore 
Prcf'S does not contain these lines, and Khawaja Kaki does 
not use Qutb for his notm de flume, but generally 
Qutb'i-Dm. 

Mulla Ahmad and Sultan Zain-ul-'Xbidin had, at times, 
contests in improvisation. Once the Mulla appeared _ in 
the Sultan’s presence with the tassel of his turban hanging 
on his forehead, whereupon the Sultan improvised the 
following couplet : 


jUtU jir jliTja y T jt^JT ^ likil 

_ V " / T 

To this the Mulla replied with the couplet ; 


The Sultan was so delighted with the ready wit of the 
Mulla that he rewarded him munificently. 

As a result of intrigue by his enemies, the nature of 
which is not revealed, the Miilla fell into disgrace, and was 
oonBe<g[uently banished. After reaching Pakhli, he sent the 
following couplets to the Sultan : 


s s s 

Jp J j *. ’<i— l-U;.* j f ^ 


lj»- jl a»> 1 Jli Ij \ji~ js- J 

The Sultan was greatly moved by perusing these 
lines, and forthwith sent orders to the Mulla to return. 


* Another reading is moaning the rhinoceros, or the Tibetan 
yik, but the wolf has the tiift of bistail drsAvn on hwhead when an^ry. 
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BaA Shah’s cmmj and his conquests. 

When tlio Sultan aacendod tlio throne, the army 
numbered 100,000 foot and 30,000 cavalry. Pie bo organized 
it as to leave no possibility of a rebellion or rising. More- 
over, his personal treatment of the officers .so cliarmed them 
that, at his bidding they were ready to march with their 
men bravely facing any danger. PIo conquered the whole 
of the Pnnjab^ though his army led by Jasarat Khan Oakhar 
failed to conquer Delhi ® The Punjab had then sli]ipod 
from the feeble grasp of the Sayyid King of Delhi. Bad Shah 
added Bhottaland or Western Tibet, very probably between 
1460 and 1470 A.o,, to his dominion. Here he rescued a 

§ olden image of Buddha from destruclion in Saya-desha or 
hel (pronounced She), above Lab, on the Indus. This 
village has always been famous for its large Buddhist 
images. The Sultan took the town of Kuluta or Kulu 
whioh, apparently at that time, was occupied by the 
Tibetans.* The king of Kuluta or ICiiIu was a vassal of 
the king of Loh. After taking Kulu, Bad Shah returned 
by way of Lahul in Kangra. There is an uncoiroboratod 
tradition that in the course of his conquest of tho Punjab, 
he halted at Amritsar where old Kashmiris repeated, until 
lately, this tradition about his halt, and said that lie had 
a well dug out in tho locality known after him as “Bad Khfx” 
which was subsequently called “ Bat Khu ” on account of 
the influx of Kashmiri Pandits in that quarter of the city. 
According to the Tabaqdt, Bad Shah allowed the treasuries 
of all countries, which were conquered, to bo plundered ; 
and assessed the revenue on them on tho same scale as 
that of the country round the capital. 

His statesmanship and foreign relations. 

Besides putting down conspiracies and removing such 
elements as tended to disturb the tranquillity of his roalnx, 
tho Sultan further proceeded to enter into friendly relations 
with his immediate neighbours, as well a.s the potentates 
and rulers of distant lands. He sent ambassadors with 
adequate presents and letters to the kings of Khurasan, 

1 . Indian, or piovinoial historians make no mention of this conquest 
of the Punjab by Zain-nl-'Abidin. I suppose it was a mere swoop and led 
to no established oooupation. 

2. The Tabaqat-i-Ahba^i, De’s edition, Calcutta, 1936, Vol. 3, page 

3. The Indian AnHgmry, Bombay, Volume KXXVII, July, 1908, 
p. 188 
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Turldstan, Azarbaijan,^ Giian,® Sistan and the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Burji Mamlulc of Egypt, and the Sharif of 
Mecca, Siilfcan Buhlul Lodi, Sultan Mahmud Begarha 
of Gujrat, and Jam Nizain-ud-Din (Naiida) of Sind received 
his embassies. Tiie ruler of Tibet sent him a pair of ex- 
tremely beautiful geese to which a strange performance 
^s attributed, namely, that they could separate milk and 
water, and drink the milk and leave the water in the vessel. 
Between the Sultan and the Tonwar raja of Gwalior love 
of music formed a bond. 

The noted contemporary rulers of Bad Shah in India 
were : 


Delhi . . From Mu‘izz-ud-Din Mubarak 
son of Khizr Khan, to 
BuhlHl Lodi 


Siud 

. . Jam Nizam-ud-Din (or 


Nanda) 

Multan 

. . Qutb-ud-Din Sbali 

Jaunpur 

. . Mahmud Shah 

Deccan 

. . Ahmad Shall Wall 

Gujrat 

. . MahmM Begarha 

Malwa 

. . Mahmad I (Khalji) 

Khandeab 

. . Mubarak Khan 

Bengal 

. . Nasir-ud-Dln Mahmud Shah 

Orissa 

. . Kapilejvara (or Kapil- 


ondra) Deva 

Vijayanagar. . Devaraya II 
Gonawana . . Suraja Ballal Singh (Slier 
Sah Ballal Sah) 

Burma . . Queen Shinsawbu 

Ceylon . ..Parakkama-BaLu VI 


1437—1494 

A.Oe 

1440—1456 


1436—1468 


1422—1436 

9 * 

1468—1611 

9» 

1430—1469 

3» 

1441—1467 

99 

1442—1460 

99 

1434—1470 

99 

1419—1446 


1437—1462 


1463—1472 

99 

1409—1466 

99 


1. Jzarbaijan ia now a province of north-weatern Iran with an area 
of 4:0,000 square milBs. The population is estimated at 2,000,000. The 
capital is Tabriz which has a populaidou of 200,000. Azarb^ijan was 
also a province in the empire of the Caliphs. It consists generally of lofty 
mountain ranges. The principal river is the Araxes which enters the 
Caspian. 

The former Russian provinces of Baku and Elizavetpol on the coast 
of the Caspian Sea are also now called Azarbaijan and declared a Socialist 
Soviet Republic since 30th September, 1920 a.c., with Baku as its 
capital. This second AzarbaijSn was a part of the old one. 

2. Gila^n, a province of Iran south of the Caspian Sea and north of 
the Albuiz chain, is now a vilaycU with Rasht as capital. The popula- 
tion numbers 250,000. Gilan, independent for long, was conquered by 
Hulagu, and finally incorporated in Iran by the Safavids. Arabs call it 

or JRan. 
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Zain-ul-‘A.hulin’B Ifjuroponn oonfoiuporavy rulora woro: 


England 

. . Henry VI 

.. 1422-1401 

Scotland 

. . James II 

.. 1437—1460 

France 

. . Charles VIT 

.. 1422—1461 

Spain 

. . Henry IV 

. . 1464—1474 

Empire 

. . Emperor Frederic IV 

.. 1439—1498 

Pope 

. . Eugenius IV 

. . 1431—1447 


Some of the Muslim contcmpornrics wore : — 

Amou£> tliG Nasrids of Granada (Spam) — 

/ (i) Muliammad VIII Al-Miitamaasik ibn Yusuf III 

/ 1417-1427 A.C. 

{ii) Muliammad IX — ^As-Saglur ibn Nasr 
{ni) Mubammad VIII (again) 

{iv) Abu’l Hajjaj Yusuf IV ibn Muhammad VJ. 

(v) Muhammad X — ^Al-Ahnaf ibn ‘Uamfin 
(m) Sa‘d Al-Muftla'in ibn ‘All 
{vii) Muhammad X (again). (?'m) Sa‘d (iigaiu) 

{n) Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali ibn S<>‘d 14CI-1482 a.c. 

In Morocco and Algoria — Ab\i Mubammad ‘Abdul Iliuiq 
ibn Abi Sa'id ‘Usman II and Abu-Zakariyu Yahya ibn Zavfin 
Al-Wattasi. 

In Egypt and Syria, among Iho Burji Mamlfiks- (1) 
Ashraf^ Saif-ud-T)in Bnrsbai (2) Al-'Am Jumril-iid-Dlu 
Yiiauf ibn Barsbai (3) Az-Zahir Saif-ud-I)m .Inqiniui (4) Al- 
Manatir Eakhr-ud-Din ‘Usman ibn .Tnqnitu] (6) AI-Aslnar 
Saif-ud-Din Inal (6) Al-Muayyiul Sluhab-ud-Din Almiad 
(7) Az-Zahir Saif-ud-Diu Khushqiulam (8) Az-Znhir Saif-ucl> 
Din Bilhal (9) Az-Zahir Timurbuglia (10) Al-Asbiaf S-iif-ud- 
Uin Qaitabai. 

In Azarbaijan among tho Qara-QuyunliK, the TurKoiuan 
clan known as the Black Sheep from the device on tlieii' 
standards — [i) Silcandar ibn Yusuf (2) Muzaffar-iul-Din 
Jahan Shah ibn Yiisuf (3) Hasan ‘All. Among the Aq- 
Quyunli’s, the Turkoman clan of the White Sheep — (1) Nur- 
ud-Din Hamza ibn Qara Yuluq (2) Mn‘izz-ud-DTn Jahangir 
(3) Uznn Hasan ibn ‘All. 

The Sharifs of Mecca at the time were— (1) ‘All ibn ‘Tnun 
(1423 A.O.) (2) ‘Ali ibn ‘Allan, (3) ‘All ibn Al-IIasan (4) Abu’l 
Qasim ibn Al-Hasan, and (6) Muhammad ibn Barakat. 

Ba^ attitvde tovmAs Hindus, 

Among measures adopted by the Sultan, there were cer- 
tain laws relating to the Hindus which vouchsafed to them 
a just administration and a trial of their cases according 
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to tlioir own laws. Tlio Tahaqat-i-Ahhari'^ says the 
Sultan took an agrooinont from Brahmans that they would 
not act in contravention of what was written in their books. 
After this the odious measures of persecution instituted by 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, Sikandar’s prime minister, were revoked, 
and a general toleration of all religions was proclaimed. The 
Brahmans and other Hindus who had migrated during the 
last regime were recalled. Complete religious independence 
was granted. Some of the temples which had been demo- 
lished in the last reign were re-built, and permission was 
accorded to erect new ones. Within the palace known as 
Siddhapuri, Ba^ Shah repaired dilapidated temples by 
props, or re-built them, says 91 ‘Ivara.® Pathashalas were 
opened for Hindu boys to study their own scriptures. 
Scholarships were awarded to students for the study of 
Sanskrit and they were deputed to the Deccan and to Kashi 
(Benares).® The Sultan remitted the poll-tax and granted 
jacflrs or assignments to Hindus and d iscountenanced the 
killing of cows. He further encouraged his HindiTsubjeota 
by taking into his service such of them a.s deserved his patron- 
age and recognition. It is also xomaikable that the ICarkun 
(state service) and Baohli Bajj (priestly) classes* of Brahmans 
came into being, and obtained recognition in this reign. 
These two .sections continue to be two distinct groups 
and do not intermarry even to this day. A third section 
is the Jotish or astrologer class which intermarry with the 
Karkun. According to Munshi Muhammad-ud-Din Fauq 
(The Ta'vxhhA.-Aqwam-i-Kmhmlv, Vol. I, p. 43) the Brah- 
mans who first took to the study of Persian*apd Muslim 
learning in Kashmir were the SaprQs, the forefatli^ of" the 
caste that in our day produced (i) the late Sir Muhammad 
Iqb5l whose family embraced Islam in the days of 
Aurangzlb ‘ilamglr, and migrated to Sialkdt, (U) the Right 
Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru whose family migrawd 
from Kashmir, according to Sir Tej himfelf, “ about 130 
years or more and settled down in Delhi,” and then moved 
to AllS,hab3:d. 

Hindu and Muslim subjects of BaiJ Shah lived at peace 
with each other undisturbed by religious dissensions. In 
case there occurred any occasional friction it was 

1. De's Oalculittt editiou of 1945, Vol. 3, page 436. 

2. Kmgs of Kaehmlra, page 142. 

3. The Hamdard, Srinagar, 25th January, 1942. 

4. The VaUey of Kashmir by W . Lawrence, 1896, p. 192. 
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rtluioably htiitluil by •paackanols iit wliith iho nionarclit- 
lilumolf pro.sulotl. 

Ii(i^ t^kVi'b .slut Hti/ in I'Jfeittint/ ujontn^. 

Thu yulLiui ])rovidutl lii.s .sul)joc(.s with .1 cddo uf laws, 
ttud had ilium all uugr.vvud on coppur-platos and pUuud iu 
public mtu'kcts and halls of jiistica. Ibi was in Ihi.s rospoct. 
perhaps, the first. sysU-'niatic Liwgivi'i' of Kashuur. llo 
abhorred every kind oC bloudhlusl and lU'vor put to death 
any one for a petty crime. It is reeorclod of liiin that he 
gave away some camel loads oi money and cloth for the 
repose of the soul of a man whom he had executed because ho * 
had been guilty of the wanton death ol his wife. Perhap.s 
Jonaraja relers to thi.s case. “ Though tho king was land- 
hearted,” writes Jonaraja, “ yob for tho sake of his people, 
he would not forgive even his sons, or a ministor, or a friend 
if ho wore guilty. Moroahaya the Yuvuiia (i.e., Muslim) 
was 01100 drunk, and killed his wife witliout any fault, and 
though ho was the Idiig’s favourite, yot t.ho king eauacd 
him to bo executed.” Similarly, according t-o I'^irislita, Ba^ 
Shah oxeouiod his own fostor-brotluir Slier on Sher’s killing 
his own brothur Maa'ud. Arbitrary fines imposod by 
viiicial governors wore abolished, says Ifirishta. 'riio Biutan 
released all tho prisoners of formor kings. When tho Oluiks 
set fire to his grand Zaina l^ab, u uiagnificout ]>alaco twelve 
storeys high, ho drove them back and had their loader Pandu 
Chak flogged to death, but took his younger son, Husain 
Chak, the younger brother of Himmat Chak, into favour. 
We shall meet this Husain Chak later in our history when 
he becomes Shi'a under the influence of Mir Shams-ud- 
Din ‘Iraqi. This mildness of temper and leniency shown 
to people did not, however, encourage any crime in the 
country though perhaps, in later days, strife among the 
Sultan’s sons could be laidto have boon due to this midur 
mildness of disposition. 

A sjjrstem of prison industries like pottery and others 
was instituted. The brandishing of prisoners was stopped, 
and they were required to work on road construction. Ho 
devoted particular attention to the agriculturist class, and 
adopted many measmes which enormously improved their 
condition. He did not even spare himself. He personally 


♦Majoi H. S. iTatiett, 0., Note on an inscription found in 
Kashmir, J. A. 8, B., No. J.w-1880, page 22. 
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supervised ilio construction of several bridges, canals and 
aqueducts, rendering thereby a largo portion of Kashmir 
arable and irrigated. His Zaina-gir canal has been recently 
reconstructed. He added to the length of the janh or the 
chain, and the yard but the detail is not available. What 
the Tabaqdt records is: “ In kindness to the ra'iyat ho 
increased the length of the yard measure and of the chain 
beyond wliat liad lieen custoiuary.” In simple language we 
may understand tli a 1 lie standardized thejarzft and the yard. 
Land assessment was I'evised, being reduced to a seventh 
in home places. Village-folk and iarniers were further pro- 
tected from tlie exactions of revenue officers by a law which 
prohibited the. latter from accepting any gifts. Tlio price, 
of commodities were reguhated by monthly notifications. 
Sale deeds were stamped with the king’s seal. Rost-liouses 
were built on principal roads, and shelters were set up 
within forests. The Sultan took a further stride in raising 
the status of those placed low in life. 

Bad Shdh's sources of income. 

For a great court, for a galaxy of eminent scholars, 
for a number of structures, some of which wore iiuloocl 
magnificent and for his army, the Sultan needed money. 
This he found by the working of copper mines, the collec- 
tion of gold dust in the Ladakli rivers, and the construc- 
tion of an extensive system of canals which irrigated 
largo tracts of arid land. 

ui 

AjIA Ji-'j*" Ij ^ Jjl J 

/ / ** 

OLKA— 

[To every one does not come such strength of resolution]. 

That he can keep the plant of his time verdant. J 

Zam-ul- JbidXn and Ahhar compared. 

Historians have sometimes drawn a comparison between 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin and Akbar. It is essential, in the first 
place, not to forgot that they were not contemporaries. Zain- 
ul-‘5bidin was, moreover, the Sultan of Kashmir, and parts 
of Tibet and of the Punjab, while Akbar held under his 
sway a kingdom which far exceeded many times that of 
Zain-ul- ‘Abidin. There is, therefore, no comparison bet- 
ween the two in the matter of the extent of their Mng- 
doms. Zain-ul-‘ Abidin did not lack Akbar’s enterprise 
and physical vigour, but the field for their display was 
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l7l'» 

I'ompivriilivoly Ihuilotl for liiul Khali. A voiy p[roai ])oini 
of Kiuvililiulo l)ot,w(i(',u iiho l,wo wa.^ tho popiilaril.yj jiarti- 
ciiliirly with Il'indu'^, onjoyod l»y both. A luovi', (>aroful 
obsorvatiou, liowovur, will oioarly .sliow I hat, ovi'u in jraining 
liopularity, lilioir a.]iproa.c‘li was qiiito iliissiniilar to aach 
otliav. Akhar had favouml i ho. dovolopoioiit of an ocloctio 
faith of hia own to which ho j^avo Iho name (if “ Divine 
l^aitli " and luatrimonial allianco.s with Rajjnit ])riuuaa. 
Zaiii-iil-'Abidlu’a fj(i‘oatno.sH li«« in thi.s, ihat without com- 
promising his religion, or Juiving rocamrso to any of such 
measures of policy, ho was able to couunand as much love 
and respect from his Hindu subjects, perhaps more than 
Akhar did. Tn his aims and objects, the monarch stood for 
what Akhar always pursued and kept in view. As Sir 
Wolseley ITaig has well put it, Zain-nl-‘Abidin “possessed 
a stock of learning and aiii’-omplislunonts from which Akbar’s 
youthful indolonco liad, to a great extent., oxcludod him, 
his views wore more onlightonod than l.ho ompei’or’s and 
ho practised a tolerance whioJi AkbaJ' only proachod.” 

j[i * l* * **r^ 

' " * • / r / 

II. Bovoridgo^ who spoilt over twenty yi'ars in translat- 
ing the historical part of the Ahhar-tiamalooh driven tosay 
that Akbar has boon ovor-praisod. Akbar Initl the clofoois 
of his age and race, and of his own idiosyncrasy. Ho was 
both ruthless and self-indulgent. Ho ordered a lamp-lighter 
to be flung over the battlements for the crime of having 
fallen asleep in the imperial bed. He flung into the river 
a man who failed to trace out a ford on the Indus on one 
occasion. On another occasion, Akbar in anger at a person, 
coDjiing into his presence drunk, had him drenched with cold 
water with the result that the poor man eventually died of 
shock. V. A. Smith’s special study of Akhar made him 
assert t^t, on many occasions, Akbar would get rid of people 
he considered dangerous by assassination or secret execution.® 

It is true that Akbar, after be became half a Hindu or 
half a Parsi, expressed horror at Jahangir’s cruelties but 

1. English Translation of the Akbar-namct, of Abu’l Pazl, Vol. Ill, 
Introduction, page XIII-lV. 

2. ilfcftar the Oreat Mogul by V. A. Smith, second edition, 19S7, page 
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it was Akbar, points out Boveridgo,! who hai^ged tlio 
innocent and able Mansur Shirazi, and it was he who killed 
or connived at the killing of his old and once venerated 
teacher ! Zain-ul- ‘Abidin’s life was free from such cruelty. 
He was no Tartar. His veins were not tainted with blood 
from the bloody Chingiz. 

Akbar’s own son, Jahangir, writing about the piety of 
Zain-ul- ‘Abidin says that he passed many periods of ‘ forty 
days ’ in his Zaina Lank, and adds that the Sultan is 
said to have performed many miracles (EUiot and Dowson, 
Vol. VI, page 306). Akbar experienced trouble from 
Jahangir. Zain-ul- ‘Abidin had likewise trouble from his 
sons. 

The family lives of Bad Shah and Akbar. 

Aljrbar had_more than 300 wives.® Bad Shah had hut 
two. Zain-ul-‘ Abidin possessed the virtue so rare among 
medieval monarchs whether of the East or of the West, of 
contenting himself, as just noted, with only two wives 
because the first one had no male child. Akbar’s own 
historian, Bakhshi Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad writes that Bad 
Shah “ never looked at the face of a strange woman.” 

The following incident throws further light on this 
aspect of Bad Shah’s character. “ Tributary Hindu chiefs 
observed the practice of sending a daughter to the harem 
of the lord paramount, and it is related that Sundarasena, 
the chief of Kajapuri (the ancient name of Kajauri) whose 
accession is fixed at about 1460 a^., sent his eldest daughter, 
Kajya Devi, to Sultan Zain-ul-‘ Abidin. - On her arrival in 
Kashmir, the king was engaged in sport on the Wulur Lake. 
Seeing the ladies’ party coming, he asked one of his attendants 
the question ; “What mother’s doll^ is that 1 ” On hear- 
ing that it was the Eajapuri princess sent to him, he said, 
“ As I have already called her mother how can I receive 
her as a wife ? ” She was sent over to live with the ladies 
of the harem, where she afterwards became a Muslim. The 
Kajwir, or Eajauri Kadal, a bridge over the Mar canal in 
Srinagar, was built by her.”^ 

1. The AMtar-nama, Intioduction, page XV. 

2. Ibid., page XVIII. 

3. A Hud of palankeen or covered litter for a person, usually carried 
by four or five men. 

4. J. Hutohiason and J. Ph. Vogel, Journal oftJie Panjab Historical 
Society, Vol, IX, part II, page 146. 
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“ Tte king’s beloved queen named Vodka Kbatona 
died,” ■writes Pandit Qrivara. “ She was to the family of 
Saidas (Sayyids) wbat tbo moonlight is to the sea. It 
was by union with her that the king bad thought his life 
happy, and now by her separation his body became burnt 
with sorrow and all things appeared to him as nothing.”* 



Tbe grave of Mahh^ama KhKtfin, the Queen of 
Sultsn Zsln.ul-‘AbldIn or B&4 Bbsh, is situated In 
the Margr>i>KaI&n or Bazrat Baha-nd>Dtn GanJ 
Bakhsh Mausoleum, among tiie graves of the 
Balbaal Sayyids. She died in 870 A.H. (1465 A.C.). 

This Vodha (or Bod, meaning big) Kbatona was Taj 
Khatun Baihaqi Begam, the daughter of Sayyid Muhammad 
BaihaqI Kandhami. She lies buried in the ziyS/rat of Qutb- 
ul-‘Alam Shaikh Baha-ud-Din Ganj Bakhsh, outside Nagar- 
nagar, Harl-parbat, Srinagar. Her tomb is now a protected 
monument. , 

Baihaqi Begam had two daughters, one was married to 
Sayyid Hasan Baihaqi, her own nephew, and the second was 
mt^ed to the Sultan of Fakhli. Baihaqi Begam had no son, 
Zain-ul-‘A.bid!n, then, married a second wife. She was the 
daughter of the ruler of Jammu, and by her Ba^ Shah had 
four sons : (1) 5.dam Khan (2) Haji Khan (3) Jasarat KhSn 
(4) Bahram Khan. Jasarat probably died early as we hear 
nothing further about him. The tomb of the Dogra queen 
of Jainmu,the second ■wife of Zain-ul-‘Xbidin, is beside the 
grave of her eldest son Adam Khan according to ^rivara. 
She died in 866 a.h. (1462 a.o.) if the inscription on, this 
grave, near Adam’s, correctly refers to her. 


ojf KathmXra, page 167. 
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Bad Shdh and ATdm in their general hctbUs. 

Unlike Akbar who spent freely of public funds, Sultan 
Zain-ul-‘Abidm expended only tbe proceeds of bis own copper 
mines for bis private use. Akbar was fond of bunting. 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin forbade bunting. In fact, during tbe month 
of Ramazan, be never ate flesb, and never executed persons 
for tbeft : in this respect, in Rodger’s words, ‘ be was three 
hundred years ahead of England.’ In Jonaraja’s language 
“ beauty dwelt in bis person, and tbe goddess of learning 
on bis lips, fortune rested in bis breast, and patience in bis 
mind.”* Such, in brief, was this king — princely in appear- 
ance, the patron of arts and crafts, a friend to the cultivators, 
promoter of learning and scholarship, and benefactor of tbe 
Hindus. And truly be was tbe ‘ Glory of tbe Devout * or 
tbe ‘ Ornament of tbe Adorers ’ as bis name implied. 

To borrow tbe words of Col. Malleson used for Akbar, 
when we reflect, what Zain-ul-* Abidin did, and tbe age in 
which be did it, we are bound, to reco^zc in tbe Sultan 
one of those illustrious men whom Providence occasionally 
sends in tbe hour of a country’s need to re-conduct it into 
those paths of peace and toleration which alone can assure 
tbe happiness of its inhabitants. 

Ba^ Shah’s dosing days and death. 

Zain-ul-‘ Abidin’s life was somewhat embittered towards 
its close owing to jealousy among bis sons. Unfortunately 
they did not prove tbe worthy sons of tbe worthy father. Tbe^ 
wise king reabzed, with dismay, that it would be better to' 
separate tbem.^He, therefore, probably in 1451 a.c., placed 
tbe eldest son Adam Khan, whose manners always repelled 
tbe king, at tbe bead of a large army, and charged bam to 
invade Ladakh or Western Tibet. In those days, Tibet 
was to Kashmir what Algiers or Tunis was to France during 


*Kings of Kashnara, Vol. Ill, page 76. 
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tlie latter part of the nineteenth century. Haji Khan, the 
second son, was ordered to proceed against Lohkot in 
Punch ; the youngest, Bahrain Khan, remained with the 
Idng. Both sons were victorious and returned covered 
with glory. Haji Khan who was also the king’s favourite 
son, turned his arms against his father.^ The two armies 
met on the plain of Pallafilain Barlgam Tali';!! in 1452 a.o. 
(856 A.H.). Adam Khan, the elder, stood by his father 
who, at first, tried to bring round the rebellious son through 
persuasion. Haji’s army attacked the Sultan’s and the 
fight continued from sunrise till sunset. Haji being unable 
to withstand the royal forces, fied to Hilrapbr® about 
seven miles south-west of Shupiyan. Thence he fell back 
upon the town of Karwan which stands on the road leading 
into Kashmir by the BiidiP pass. Adam Khan followed 
him, but orders from the Sultan restrained his. pursuit. 

The Sultan, however, ordered Adam Khan to march 
against Sopor, the fort of Kamraj — which place was reduced 
to subjection. Such of its inhabitants as had instigated 
Haji Khan to rebellion were remorselessly executed. This 
last step caused a good number of Kamraj soldiers from SopSr 
in Haji’s army to desert him. Adam IChan was declared 
the king’s successor for his gallant behaviour at this critical 
juncture. But he proved a failure. His maladministration 
of Kamraj was repeatedly reported to the Sultan to whose 
admonitions he sent an unfilial rejoinder by raising the 
standard of revolt at QutbuddinpSr. He invited Haji’s 
co-operation, who tried to turn the situation to his own 
advantage by attacking the elder brother, but sufiered a 
severe reverse at Sopor. The Sultan, then, sent his army 
against Adam Khan. It was now Adam’s turn to sustain 
a defeat with considerable loss, after which he fled to 
Sop6r hotly pursued by the Sultan. Haji followed the 
fortunes of war with shrewdness and at this time arrived at 
Baramula. The Sultan sent his youngest son Bahram 

1. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 471. It might be assumed that the object 
of this move was Adam !^an, as the two brothers were never on good 
terms with each other. 

2. Jahanara, daughter of Shah Jahan, built a hospice at Hurapor.— ♦ 
The Badshah-nama of ‘Abdul Hamid, Vol. II, page 469. Population 1.’535. 

3. The Budil (Budhil) or Sedan pass crosses the Pantsal range to- 
wards the south-west corner of the Valley of Kashmir. Budil is the name 
of a village (Population 827) situated to the south of the Pir Pantsal on 
one of the upper tributaries of the Ans River, It has given its name 
to the pass, 
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Khan to welcome him on his arrival. Adam Khan sought 
safety in flight to the banks of the Nil-ab, the Kashnuri 
name of the Indus. Haji, now penitent and subixdssive, was 
declared heir-apparent in place of his elder brother, and 
also tried to make amends for his past misbehaviour. 

The Sultan, however, was sorely troubled to observe 
that his favourite son paid no heed to his admonitions, and 
persisted in his licentious habits and drinking. He further 
showed a total disregard of statesmanship in taking to a 
course of bloodshed. His opponents, now thinking the 
time opportune, secretly invited Adam Khan, but the Sultan 
refused to pardon him when he came to the capital. How- 
ever, the eldest son was not dismayed by this, and continued 
liis intrigues and his propaganda. The nobles, now in view 
of the desperate situation and the declining health of the 
Sultan, urged him to nominate his successor. Haji Khan, 
being supreme at the capital, and still retaining the Sultan’s 
favour, was proclaimed successor to the throne. 

Shortly after this, the Sultan passed away in his sixty- 
ninth solar year in 1470 a.c., or 874A.H., after a “ reign of 
fifty-two years,” at noon on Friday, the 12th day of 
the moon, in the month of Jaishtha (corresponding to June- 
July) with prayers on his quivering lips as noted by Pandit 
^rivara.^ The Pandit saw the dead body of the king, 
and noticed ‘ the beauty of the flowing black beard on 
his face.’ “At the time of his death,” writes Pandit 
Qrlvara, “ Fortune seemed to abandon all his limbs and 
appeared on his face, and I saw him in that state. His face 
methought was the dwelling place of the Goddess of Fortime, 
and perspiration issued from it, even like a stream of good 
luck. His breath left him, taking his life with it, and as if 
afraid of having stolen that jewel. After life had departed, 
tears still issued from his eyes, as if his eyes, which were like 
the sun and the moon, melted away and his afiection for 
his subjects trickled down.” 

The Sultan was buried beside his father, Sultan 
Sikandar. “A long crystal stone was placed on the 
grave, it was the highest,” says QJrivara,® “ among those 
that were there, and was like the figure of the king in 
a recumbent position, and it was illumined with verses.” 
The tomb is below the fourth bridge called the Zaina Kadal. 

1 . Kings of Kashnwa, pago 176. 

2. p« 179. 
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The locality ia called Bad Shall, after this great sovereign. 
But the condition of the tomb evoked from the late Pirzada 
Muhammad Husain ‘Ar^f, ex-Chief Justice, Kashmir : 

4 JliU 

And Eauq has the follomng : 

*A3 *J 0 It vJT £. ^JJ 

lihj A ^ ill'' *• 

^ jUil «j 4i * j ul jC 

Jljtj* *i til*; A.* j? _/bl J\ yXJ *Jj 

/ 

^ Ilia IL _/* 
tit oliji*; 
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lAteVJUa "jl d5 i(V*iaU — 

Zain-nl-'Sbidin was deeply mourned by all his subjocts. 
Poets and historians wrote to commemorate his unprecedent- 
ed reign of peacefulness and glory. The following 
chronogram,* while aptly eulogising the king, also gives the 
year oi his death, 874 A.H. (1470 A.a,)— 

j4 *«(8» a} Oitt* 

I** j J‘j\ ai j j j j>A. 

jji\ e,J oU ( jl 

u* j ^ ‘ (*!•■ jJw ^ 

Malik Haidar Chadura and Jahangir have recorded an 
interesting miracle about Zain-ul-'lbidin. The Sultan had 
gone out for a pleasure trip to the Wulur Island. His elder 

*In the second line of the second couplet, the first letters of all 
words as weu as the four j should not count ; the numerical yolae of the 
remaining letters ^should be taken and added to obtain the date of the 
Sultan 8 death, mz. 874 a.h. The words given in Hasan’s History are 
not quite correct as they total up 879. and in his chronogram 

should have been replaced by ^ and 
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son accompanied him on this occasion. He advised the Sultan 
to enjoy a trip in a boat, calculating the chances of thromng 
him overboard and thus doing away with him. The Sultan 
evinced no suspicion. After covering a mile, he asked 
Adam Khan to fetch his rosary which he had left behind 
in his prayer -room. On his return to the prayer -room, the 
prince observed with consternation that the S^tan 
himself sat in the room, and was deeply absorbed in 
meditation. He returned to the Sultan and confessed his 
guilty intention, whereupon the former pardoned him, 
but at the same time recited this couplet* and how true it 
proved in that Adam, though the eldest, was not destined 
to succeed his father 

ojU u ^ Alt! Ij 

[A patricide does not deserve to wear a crown. Even if he does, 
he cannot hold his sceptre for more than six months.] 

This recalls to mind Aurangzib ‘Alamglr’.s letter to one 
of his eons who likewise prayed for his royal father’s 
death and did not succeed to the crown. Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal has put it in verse : 

A j CmJ j j ^ 

fJli 

Cmmmf ji jl til ^ 

Jb^-C wjil Jl 

" V 

IQP — 

Adam Khan once again ezerted himself to secure the 
throne. But HajJ Khan’s resourcefulness and the timely 
appearance of his son, Hasan Khan, on the scene, again 
shattered Adam Khan’s schemes and he was forced to fly 
to Hhidustan. 


ijl>^ tjS ^1 L»j 

^ ^ ui 

Ji 

aj»* i *1^ jl a' 

jrmj of jl'^ff* 


*Ta'nkh’i-Kashtmr by Malik Hridai Cl^duiai pa^ga 162. Jahan^ 
has also repeated this incident with a slight variation.— ondDowsfn, 
Vol. VI, page 306. 
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SULTlN HAEDAR SHAH 
[874 to 877 A.H. or 1470 to 1472 A.G.} 

Haji ascended tlie ilirono witi. the title of Haidar Sliah. 
According to Ririslita, tlio Sultan, lollowing the family 
tradition, appointed Ms younger brother, Bahram Khan, 
his minister with Nagam as his jagir. His own son, Hasan 
Khan, was nominated as his successor, as well as Amir-ul- 
Umara’ or Chief of the Noblemen, with the district of Kamraj 
as his personal estate, bestowed upon him in perpetuity^ 
From the very outset the new king abandoned himself to a 
life of debauchery and licentiousness^ He proved himself 
to be, in every way, the reverse of his lather, and left the 
administration of the country entirely in the hands of 
Bahram Khan. Haidar Shah’s fame was tarnished by the 
undue favour he showed to a barber. Lull® by name, who 
secured the beheading of Hasan Kiichche, treasury officer, 
who had worked on behalf of the Sultan in securing his 
accession to the throne. Adam Khan, the Sultan’s eldest 
brother, tried to take advantag^e of this incident, but was 
killed by a party of Mughuls. His body, however, received 
a decent interment at the hands of Haidar Shah. The 
tomb of Prince Adam Khan is situated at Sehyar, Nau Kadal, 
Srinagar, opposite to that of Sultan Sadr-ud-Din. The 
nobles, at this time, offered to help Bahram Khan if he 
wished to seize the throne. lie had arrived at no decision. 
In the meantime Hasan Khan, the Sultan’s eon, who had 
conquered, according to the Tabaqdt-i-AJcbart, many fort- 
resses in India, but according to the Camhridge Hision'y of 
India had been raiding the Punjab, and had acquired 
much booty, appeared at the court with the so-called inten- 
tion of laying at the feet of his father the spoils he had 
collected from his expeditions. But his real aim was to try 
his fortune. Hie sudden appearance jfilled the minds of the 
nobles with suspicion, and they advised the king, say 
Firishta and Bakhshi Nizam-ud-Din, not to give audience 
to him.® The Sultan’s behaviour cannot be clearly under- 
stood except that he was afraid of Bahram. 

1. Biigga, Vol. IV, page 476. Also the Tabaqai, De’s Translation, 
Vol. 3, page 673. 

2. Pandit Qiavaia calls him Biktetaca in one place and Purflia in 
another, and says this “ cimning man kept concealed, by the sweetness 
of his tongue, the hardness of his heart, which led bim to oppr^ess-the 
people.”— .King's ofEoabmlra, page 186. 

3. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 476. Also the Tdbaqat, De’s Translation. 
Vol. 3, pad's 675. 
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During tiis time confusion and turmoil prevailed in 
Kashmir. Intrigues and plots were rampant. The begin- 
ning of the decay of the rule of the Sultans of Kashmir was 
maSced by the death, in 1472 A.C., of this Sultan who, after 
a brief reign of fourteen months, fell from a terrace whilst 
intoxicated. But Pandit Qrivara, the Sultan’s contem- 
porary, however, says people suspected that a certain Yogi 
gave Haidar Shall medicine which contained poison. 
Qrivara praises the king for his love of music and poetry. 

SULTAN HASAN SHlH 
[877 to 889 A.H. or 1472 to 1484 A-C.] 

With tlic active support of Ahmad Abu or Aswad,^ the 
roimnander of foicea, Hasan Khan, Sultan Haidar Shah’s son, 
ascended the throne Avith the title of Sultan Hasan Shah. 

Qrivara describes (page 208) Hasan Shah’s coronation 
in glovung' terms, and says “all the wealth of his father, 
his grandfather (Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin) and his uncle 
(Bahrain Khan), fioived to this fortunate king oven as rivers 
flow to the sea.” Hasan Shah on this occasion, liberated 
file captives taken by his father and grandfather from the 
Bhotta country. Hayat Khatun, according to ^rf^ara, 
was the Sultan’s beloved queen. She came of the noted 
Sayyid family, and was the daughter of Sayyid Hasan 
Baiba qi son of Sayyid NasIr-ud-Din Baihaqi of Bad Shah’s 
days. When she gave birth to prince Muhammad Shah, 
“ silk clothes were distributed to the poor.” Hasan 
Baihaqi was made a minister. 

In return for his services to the Saltan, Ahmad Aswad 
received the title of Malik and the ofSce of prime minister 
while his sou, Nauruz, was appointed Amir-i-Dax® or the 
Lord Chamberlain. Bahram Khan, tlie uncle of the king, 
consulted his safety in a self-imposed exile to Hindustan. 

Hasan Shah revived the edicts and practices of his 
grandfather, Zain-ul-'Abidiu, which had suilercd temporary 
abeyance during tbe brief i-eign of Haidar Shab. 
^rivara says that Hasan Sbah learnt the six schools of 

1. Piiishta aud Bakhshi write Ahmad Aswad. Astoadt besides 
'black,' means ‘ powerful ’ and ‘ illustrious.’ 

2. Tbe AmIr-i-Dar was analogous to the Vakil-i-Dar in the Sultanate 
of Delhi who controlled the entire household and supervised the pay- 
ment of allowances and salaries to the sovereign’s personal staff. The 
queens, the princes, the kitchen and even the stables were under his care. 
It was he who reported all affairs requiring royal sanction. In fact, the 
Vak!l-i-Dar exercised great influence, and in many respects was considered 
to be the king’s deputy. 
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pliUosopliy, aud “ the difioront works of tliese six schools 
became one in him” (page 208). This looks as if Hasan 
Shah was anticipating the uncrowned Dara Sliiikuli after 
Akbar, Rajanaka ^iti Kanth wrote several books and 
sanskritizedi several others from Arabic and lias spoken well 
of Hasan Shah for his wise and liberal rule. The Stuti 
Kusmartjali (Offering of Prayer-Flowers) was written during 
this time. Baba lama'ff Kubravi, a scholar and saint, was 
the Shaikh-ul-Ialam. 

The Jami‘ Masjid and Shah Hamadan’s Khauqah that 
had been destroyed by fire were re-built. The year of the 
erection, 886 a.H.=1480 a.O., of the mosque attached to the 
Kha/nq&% is embodied in these words : — 

I p y luJ ^ 
iJ jfl} I 

/ 

[The Mosque raised on the Foundation of Piety] 

The words were, later on, versifi.ed as follows : — 


/“ y y 

Evidently some malcontents wanted to turn the new 
order of things to their own advantage, and did not favour 
the revival of the beneficent old practices. They summoned 
BahrSm Khan, the king’s uncle, to occxxpy the throne. He 
accordingly penetrated Kashmir as far as the province of 
Kamraj. Malik Tazi Bat who held the office of Guardian 
of the Crown Prince Mxxhammad Khan, however, stemmed 
the tide of BahrUm’s advance, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on him. Bahram Khan expected active support and co- 
operation from the notables of Kashmir, but these failed 
him at the last moment.® He fled to Zaina-p6r, but he 
and his sons were soon taken prisoners and brought to the 
capital where Bahram’s eyes were put out. He did not 
survive this violence more than three days. Historians 
refer to increasing jealousy between the minister Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaqi and the commander, Malik Ahmad. Ahmad’s 
end is, however, sad. He died in prison. 
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1. The Eamiari, Silnagar, dated 25th Januaiy, 1942. 

2. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 478. 
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Thia inscription on the grave of Malik Ahmad testifies 
to his tragic end. The Sayyid’s party was powerful. And 
yet Sayyid Arn Tn Uwaisi, a great poet and saint of this 
period, also lost his life in a skirmish in 1484 a.c. Before 
his death he said — 

^ j 

*• ✓ ' • / 

^ ^ 9 

^ 

About 1483 A.O. or 888 a.h., the Sayyid dispatched 
an expedition to conquer Baltistan and Ladakh under 
Jahangir and Nasir, two Sayyid commanders. Both did not 
act promptly together. The result was the failure of the 
invasion and the defeat of the Kashmir forces at the hands 
of Bhdttaa. The consequence of this miserable defeat was 
that the soldiers of Kashinir were never more sent on raiding 
expeditions into Ladakh during the rule of the Shah 
Micis.i 

Malik Haidar Cha^ura tells us that Hasan Shah’s court 
had twelve hundred Hindustani musicians, and an equally 
large number of concubines.^ The Mng ignored his duty 
to nis subjects. Ho neglected the administration of justice, 
and left the inspection of his army to certain of his nobles. 

OlLLi (jf 1 
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The last line gives the date, viz. 889 a.h., if the second 
letters of words and wavs are omitted. 

The struggle between Muhammad Shah and his 
father’s cousin, Path Shah, for the throne of Kashmir 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHlH (i) 

[S89 to 892 A. H. ot' 1484 to 1486 A.C,] 

Sultan Hasan Shah, on his death -bed, instructed Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaqi, his father-in-law, and Bacl Shah’s son-in- 

1. The Indian Antiquary, July 1908, pages 190-191. 

2. The Ta’nhh-i-Eashmlr by Malik Haidai Gka^ura, page 139. 
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law, and prime minister of the state, to set on tlie throne 
either Fath Khan, son of Adam Khan or Yusuf Khan, son 
of Bahram Khan. But, obviously spurred by ambition, 
the minister set up on the throne in 889 A.H. or 1484 
A.o. Prince Muhammad Shah, the son of Sultan Plasan Shall 
andHayat Khatun, the minister’s own daughter. The 
prince was then a child of seven, having been born in 1477 
A.o. or 882 A.H. Sayyid Hasan’s regency on account of the 
king’s minority excited considerable jealousy, and resulted 
in hostile activity among the malcontents. Encouraged 
by these factions and with the collusion of Tazi Bat, Path 
Khan collected a force and attacked Kashmir. Jahangir 
MSgro with the strong support of the Sayyids was able to 
inflict a defeat on Path Khan. A second attempt proved 
equally futile. After these failures, Path Khan occupied 
Jammu, whence he launched a far more formidable attack. 
This attempt, too, proved fruitless. Path Khan, however, 
did not despair. He again advanced with an army. In 
this battle Avhich occurred in 895 A.H. (1489 A.C.), Jahangir 
Magrc was wounded. He had to retire from the field, and 
Path Khan gained a complete victory in consequence of 
which Muhammad Shah, after his nominal sovereignty of two 
years and seven months, vacated the throne.^ He and 
entourage sought refuge in flight, but were captured 
and handed over by certain zamindars or farmers to Path 
Khan who kept Muhammad iShah in close confinement. 

"Just about this time in England,” Avrites Kodgers,* 
"Edward V and his young brother were murdered in the 
ToAver. Path Shah Avas not so bad as Richard III. He 
ordered the food and drink of the prince to be prepared 
according to his order, and gave him a place in the palace.” 
It is perhaps, in gratitude for this early fostering care that 
Sultan Muhammad Shah honoured the interment of Path 
Shah’s last remains by a befitting burial on bringing his 
dead body from Naushahra near Bhimbar on the Pir Panjal 
route. These kings, despite their differences and depositions, 
did not cease to be human to each other. Rather their 

1 . Lfc. Newall, too, in his article, A Sketch of the Muhammadan Bistory 
ofjfKashmlr, has placed Muhammad Shah’s first dethronement two years 
and seven months after his aocossion.— J. A. 3. B., No. 6, 1864, page 417. 
Firishta, on the other hand, assumes it to have taken place in 902 A.H. 
(1496 A.o.) in the eleventh year after accession . — Briggs, Vol. IV, page 486. 

2. The Square Sihdr Coins qf the Sultans of Kashmir, — ff. A. 3. B., 
No. 2, 1886, page no. 
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depositions, tliough, no doubt attended with bloodshed, 
look more like tho fall cf ministries in France or the 
changes of cabinet in England. 

SULTlN FATH SEAH (i) 

[892 to 898 A.H. or 1486 to 1493 A.G.} 

Fath Khan ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Fath Shah in 1486 a.o. It could have been expected that, 
with a new king on the throne, who possessed grit and 
strength enough to contest the crown, all dissensions would 
cease, and all disintegrating elements in the kingdom would 
be controlled But, as a matter of fact, Zain-ul-‘ Abidin’s 
successors lacked the necessary qualities of administration 
and leadership. Fath Shah was unequal to the task of 
restoring peace and tranquillity. His -weakness brought 
tie Chaks to the forefront. This led to the undoing of his 
own authorit}'^, and finally the extinction of his family as 
the dominant and ruling factor in Kashmir. 

Malik Saif-ud-Diu Bar or Sa!f Par wsa the king’s chief 
minister. He conducted the afiairs of tlie state wisely and in 
a statesmanlike manner. In his pay -was the redoubtable 
Chak. Shams-ud-Din, who, atfir.-’.t, had entered the service of 
Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, the son of Sayyid Hasan Baihaqi, 
and then took Malik Nauruz £,on of Malik Ahmad for his 
master, and finall-v joined the service of Saif Bar. Sliams-ud- 
Bin Chak married the daughter of his uncle Husain Chak, 
gaining strength from the alliance. After this, he began 
to traffic in intrigue. He won over Shankar or Shringar or 
Sarhang Raina and Muf«ii Raina, both brothers, descended 
from Ramachandra the father of Kota Rani. Shams-ud-Bin 
Chak openly sot them up as rivals of Saif Bar. Fath Sliah, 
too, withdrcAv liis favour. Soon tho factious struggle ended 
in the death of Saif Par and one of his rivals, Sarhang Raina. 
Shams-ud-Bin Chak succeeded to his master Saif Bar’s 
share of authority and administration. He Avas not satisfied 
with the removal of one master. He dreaded Sayyid 
Muhammad Baihaqi whom he brought into clash Avith Kaji 
Chak and others. The Sayyid soon realized the jparvenu’s 
intentions. Consequently, he entered into an intrigue 
with the deposed king, and alsojA'on over to his side IbrMiim 
Magre, Haji Pa^ar, and Malik ‘Tdi Raina son of Musa Raina. 
An engagement fought in the vicinity of the tomb of Bulbul 
Shah resulted in the flight of Kaji Chak and Shams-ud-Bin 
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Chak to Kamr&j. Sayyid Mukammad gave Lkem a hot 
pursuit for some distance, and, on kis return, burnt down 
ikeir komes. Fatk Skak, too, left for Ike Punjab. Skams- 
ud-Din Okak now bettor known as Shams Ckak returned 
to avenge himself. On finding Muhammad Shah and other 
opponents, he, however, abstained from an open fight. He 
carried out a night attack and, suffering defeat, rejoined 
his former master, ex-Sultan Path Shah, in the Punjab, 
who, after a sway lasting for two years and eleven months, 
was again a fugitive. 

The struggles of Muhammad Shah and Path Shah during 
the period of 32 years from 1484 to 1516 a.o. show that 
history was repeating itseM in Blashmir. Both of them 
remind us of iho disgraceful struggles of Pari ha and 
Ohakravarman for 31 years from 906 to 937 A.o. It was, 
as it wore, a re-incarnation in Kashmir of the ferocious 
Wars of the Roses lasting for 32 years from 1466 to 
1487 A.o., when English kings Hemy VJ, Edward IV and 
Richard III wore outhroned and dothionod by factions. 

SULTlN MUHAMMAD SHlH (ii) 

[898 to on A.H. (»*1493 to 1606 A.C.] 

Muhammad Shah, now 16 years old, re-gained his throne 
through the exertions of his maternal uncle Sayyid 
Muhammad Baihaqi. Say 3 dd Muhammad Baihaqfs keen eye 
did not fail to detect the rising power of the Chaks. He dis- 
covered the further possibility of danger from the same tribe 
in their Shi'ite tendencies which had been successfully 
promulgated among them by Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi. This 
religious leader had found asylum in Kashmir from the exile 
inflicted upon him by the governor of Khurasan. So successful 
was his propaganda that all the big chiefs among the Chaks 
particularly, and several of the public too had willingly em- 
braced his doctrines. Therefore, Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi 
perceived a danger in his preachings wliioh, he thought, 
would add religious fervour to the &e of Chak opposition, 
the embers of which wore still smouldering. He, therefore, 
banished Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi. But as this step was 
taken too late, the Chaks keenly felt the compulsory exodus 
imposed upon their religious leader. In their turn, they 
retaliated by starting an intrigue with Path Shah and 
Shams Chak. 

Path Shah and Muhammad Shah again met on the battle- 
fi.6ld of KhampCr, in Tahsil Pulwama. Sayyid Muhammad 
Baihaqi’s bravery, a first, seemed to decide victory 
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In Miilianimad Shah’s favour, hut owing to Baihaqi’s acci- 
dental fall into a ravine, the tables toned. The adversaries, 
taking courage in both hands, charged and routed the royal 
forces. The natural consequence was that Bath Shah again 
seized the throne, and wreaked vengeance on the family of 
Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi. 

Malik Haidar Ghadura ascribes the Chak defection*- 
to Muhammad Shah who, on account of his meanness and 
parsimony, failed to give due reward to Musa Raina for 
his brave services which had, to a great extent, contribut- 
ed to the defeat of Fath Shah. 

It was in 1605 A.c. that Paiidit Qrivara sanskritized 
Mulls, ‘Abdur Rahman Jami’s Yusuf-u-Zulaihhdiox the 
edification of Sultan Muhammad Shah as the Sultan’s court- 
poet. Sir A. Berriodale_Kftith’s mis'-tatement that it was 
written under Zain-iil-' Abidin has already been pointed out 
in the footnote on page 167. 

SULTIN FATH SHIH (n) 

[911 to 920 A.E. Of 1506 to 16U A.O.'\ 

On re-ascending the throne, Fath ShSh rewarded Shams 
Chak by appointing him his minister, and also invested 
MfisS Raina with considerable authority, Shams Chak 
could not brook the presence of a rival at court. He, there- 
fore, tried to encompass the downfall of Musa Raina, but 
only succeeded in finding himself entangled in the meshes 
of the net he had spread for his rival. He was disgraced, 
arrested in the open court, and thrown into prison. Musa 
lost no time in disposing of so formidable and scheming 
a rival. Armed men were sent to the prison to kill Shams 
Chak who, however, first killed quite a number of them, 
before he fell under the relentless blows of his assailants. 
This feat of Shams Chak has been made famous in the 
following couplet ; — 

Ij «•*** 

4' 

[By stick and by stone, by brick and by blow 
Did Malik Shams Chak lay sixty men low,] 


*Ta*fiIih’i-Ka3hmr by Malik Haidar Ohadura, page 168. 
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Musa Eaina, however, was too astute a person to take 
the blame ol this murder upon himself. He managed to 
lay the blame at the door of the Magre notables who were 
therefore exiled. 

MOsa Raina filled the position which Shams Chak had 
occupied. His accession to power was a signal to Mir Shams- 
ud-Din ‘Iraqi to return from Skardu. The latter soon 
inaugurated a religious campaign for the spread of Islam 
among the Hindus. In this respect, he tried to emulate 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, the minister of Sultan Sikandar. These 
religious persecutions carried out by the Shfas continued 
unchecked by Musa Raina, and justly aroused the anger of 
Ibrahim Magre who now stood as the leader of the Sunnis. 
The king, himseM being unable to do anything, secretly 
warned Ibrahim to settle matters with Musa Raina who 
was forced to flee towards the Punjab. In his precipitation 
and hurried flight on horseback, Musa Raina got his neck 
so inextricably entangled in a vine-creeper and the horse 
took such fright, that he died on the spot in 1613 a.o. 

Now it was Ibrahim Magre’s turn to enjoy authority. 
He recalled Malik ‘Usman, Dani Malik and others of his 
tribe who had previously been accused of bringing about the 
death of Shams Chak, and had been banished. But, after a 
space of forty days, he vacated his post for Malik ‘Usman. 
Malik ‘Usman, too, was forced to withdraw after three 
months. 

These constant changes of ministers were as baneful 
as those of kings. Path Shah seemed to be no more than 
a figurehead, and was powerless to keep one minister long 
enough. He felt so overpowered that, accompanied by 
several councillors, he left for Hindustan. Ibrahim Magre 
took advantage of this situation and instituted himself as 
minister. He, then, recalled Path Shah. Kaji Chak and 
Jahangir Padar, the king’s adherents, retired to the 
Punjab. In the meantime, Muhammad Shah’s army came 
into conflict with that of Path Shah at GhazikSt, in Pakhli, 
with the result that Path Shah’s army had to retreat. Por 
a year, the situation remained unchanged. Ibrahim Magre, 
however, continued to wield authority as minister, Malik 
‘Usman, who had been set free by Ibrahim Magre, then 
replaced him. On relinquishing his post, Ibrah^ Magre 
accompanied by Kaji Chak and Jahangir Padar, joined 
Muhammad Shah. A coup cleverly carried out by ‘Ali 
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Raina, however, decided the day hi Muhammad Shah’s 
favour. Fath Shah had to flee again, after a reign of twelve 
years and eight months, during which period revolutions 
and constant changes of ministers had sapped the very 
foundations of authority and administration. 


SULTlN MUHAMMAD SHAH (iii) 

[920 to 921 A.H. or 1514 to 1515 A.C.] 

Although installed by Ibrahim Magre, Muhammad 
Shah was not able to hold the throne for more than five 
months. When Fath Shah made his appearance with a 
large army, Muhammad Shah retired in safety to Naushahia 
with Sayyid Ibrahim Baihaqi, son of the late minister, 
Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi. 


SULTAN FATH SH’Ah (iii) 

[921 to 922 A.H. or 1615 to 1616 A.C.] 

The third phase of Sultan Fath Shah’s rule lasted for a 
period of one year and one month. Remembering his old 
trouble, he resolved to divest himself of all regal airthority, 
and divided the country into four parts. Three of these he 
handed over to Jahangir Padar, Kaji Chak and Sunlciir 
Raina, and retained only one portion for himself, hoping 
thereby to pass his days in peace. His co-partners, how- 
ever, soon revolted against him, and invited Muhammad Shah 
together with Ibrahim Magre to fight lor the throne. The 
result of the battle which took place was, in no way, favour- 
able to Muhammad Shah, because Ibrahim Magre, who 
was the mainstay of his power, was slain with his son.'!. 
Muhammad Shah did not lose heart at his discomfiture. 
He sought help from Sikandar Lodi of Delhi. In the mean- 
time, Jahangir Padar and Sunkiir Raina also welcomed 
Muhamma d Shah. They enabled Muhammad Shah to drive 
out Fath Shah who died in exile at Naushahra a town on 
the Pir Panjal route— after three years in 926 a.H. or 1519 
A.o. Fath Shahfana is the satirical chronogram. Muhammad 
Shah caused his remains to be interred by the side of his 
father Adam Khan, Bad Shah’s son. The cap which was a 
gift from Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (Shah Hamadan) was 
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according to Fatli Shah’s wishes, also buried with him.^ The 
CTave of Sultan Fath Shah lies in the burial-ground® of Bad 
Shah. Fath Shah, in all, rulod over 17 years. 

Pandit ^uka® closes his account of Path Shah with 
these lines : “ The great king Phatah. Shah (Path Shah), 

the moon among sovereign.^, died in a country outside Kash- 
mira. Mahmadashaha (Muhammad Shah) did not take 
his meal on the day in which he heard of this event, nor 
did he sleep or bathe, but spent his time in thinking of that 
king. Where could be found a king like him experienced, 
tru&ful, patient, a great politician, a lover of men of worth, 
and one who loved his servants ? The king was bom in a 
country outside Kashmira, and he died there. The work 
of fate is extraordinary ! The corpse was then placed in a 
litter, and was brought here within a few days by his servants 
and chiefs in order to give it its last funeral rites.” 

Muhammad Shah, now about 30 years of age, or 40 
according to lunar months, gained the throne for the 
fourth tiiuo through the ability and exertions of Kaji Chak. 
In reward for his services the king appointed him Madar 
ul-Mnhamm or the chief minister. 

SULTiN MUHAMMAD SHlH (iv) 

[922 to 934 A.H. or 1616 to 1628 A.C.] 

Kashmir, it seems, had now become fertile soil for 
jealousy, dissensions, rivalry and blood-thirstiness. Pactions 
grew up, temporarily strengthened themselves and caused 
constant feuds among the nobles. Kaji Chak became the 
target of a faction of nobles which included Nusrat Raina, 
Lohur M&gre and Jahangir Padar. Kaji Chak was, however, 
able to inflict a defeat on his opponents and MU Nusrat 
Raina. This confederacy being broken, Abdal Magre, then, 
began to devastate the country, and was put to flight by 
Mas'ud Chak, Kaji’s son. Soon after this, another body of 
nobles consisting of Sikandar Shah, Path Shah’s eldest son, 

1. Otmidngliam in t^^NumismatioOhronicle, Vol. VI, page 37, says; 
“ On the same night, Sayyid ‘All HamadanI appeared to afagir, and 
told him that the oap had been given by him to Sultan Qntb-nd-Din for 
good Inck, and that, along with it, the kingdom had been transmitted 
ftom father to son down to the present generation ; but that, as Path 
Sh&h had now taken the cap with him to the tomb, so likewise had the 
Idngdom gone to the tomb and departed from his family .” — The 
Ancient Coinage of Kashmir is the title of the article. 

2. Kings of Eashwnra, page 354. 

3. Ibid,, page 354. 
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Jahangir Paijar, Lohur Magre and ‘Idi Raina made its 
appearance with the avowed object of securing the throne 
for Sikandar Shah. 

Mas‘ud Chak was again dispatched to suppress the 
rising. The insurgents secured no tangible results beyond 
the death of Mas'ud Chak, and the king was loft again in 
peace for some time. 

It was during Sultan Muhammad Shah’s reign that 
Babur, the founder of the Mughul dynasty in India, took 
advantage of internal confusion, and sent his army to attack 
i^shmir, Kaji Chak, who had already retired from state 
afiairs, was fired with patriotism, and taking an army went 
out to meet the invaders who had to retire before the on- 
.slaughts of Kaji Chak. This success re-installed Kaji Chak 
in the king’s favour. But Kaji Chak now rkposod the 
king and put Ibrahim Shah, Sultan Muhammad Shah’s 
son and his own nephew, on the throne. 

The great scholar Shaikh Ya'qub Sarft was born in 
1621 A.C., during this reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 
We shall hear of the greatness of Sarfi later. 

SULTSN IBRIhTm SHlH I 
[934 to 936 A.H. or 1628 to 1629 A.O.] 

According to Ririshta, during Ibrahim’s reign, Abdal 
Magre^ who, after his flight, resided at Babur’s court, 
appeared on the scone. He came with a large army 
officered by ‘Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan, two Mughul 
nobles. Nadir Eihan, the younger brother of Sikandar 
Khan and the son of Sultan Fath Shah, was used as a 
pawn in order that the Kashmiris might not imagine that 
a foreigner was being imposed upon them as their king. 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah’s army marched out to meet the 
Mughul army, but suffered a heavy defeat at Tapar, below 
Patan, in Tahsil Baramula, and Ibrahim fled from the 
country. 

SXJLTAN NlZUK SHAH (i) 

[936 to 936 A.H. or 1629 to 1530 A.C.] 

Nadir Khan then ascended the throne as Sultan Naauk 
Shah, and appointed Abdal Magre as his chief minister. 
The officers of the Mughul army were also generously re- 
warded, and they afterwards returned to Hindustan.® 

1. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 491. 

%. md., Vol. IV, page 49?. 
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Abdal Magrc inaintained the ptirsnil ngtiiudi KajT Cliak 
until he fled from Kashmir. 

Abdal Magre, cuiiously enough, Ihon ro-inatatocl 
Muhammad Shidi,^ ha.vmg aent for him from Lohkofc, whore 
he was a prisoner. Evidently as a pawn in the game, 
Kazuk had served his purpose and was no longer required. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD SHllI (v) 

[936 to 943 AM. or 1630 to 1537 A.G.} 

The fifth or the last phase of Muhammad Shah’s reign 
inight appropriately bo called the Magre domination, in- 
asmuch as Malik Abdal, the Magre chief, after his elevation 
to the post of prime minister, divided Kashmir among his 
adherents and influential paidisaiis. Abdal thus reduced 
Muhammad Shah to the subordinate position of a stipendiary. 

If one compares the glorious past enjoyed by Kashmir 
with the sordid plight to which she had now been reduced, 
one cannot help being amazed. A succession of incom- 
petent rulers, and ambitious nobles — constantly engaged 
m internecine warfare, and all its concomitants— left the 
country a prey to foreign invaders. Babur twice directed 
his cohorts against her with a fair measure of success . Then, 
twithHumayun’s consent, Kamran led an expedition of thirty 
thousand horse from Nanshahra® in 1531. Mahram Beg — 
wrongly called Mujrrm Beg— and ‘Ali Bog, his generals, 
penetrated within sight of Srinagar, whence Mahram Beg 
sent a congratulatory poem to Kamran, of which the follow- 
ing lines have been quoted by Malik Haidar Chadura® 

S S 

cf* fi’ sf* 

1. Brings, Vol.IV, page 492. 

2. Nauahahta is a towu on. the Pir Panjal route into Kashmir, and 
is 27 miles north of Bhimbar and 122 miles-south-east of Srinagar. There 
is a fine old Mughnl saiffi in the middle of the town, a part of which is now 
an official residence, 'Nausliahra has a onntonment of 611 sepoys. 

3. The Tor’rikh-i-Kashmi/r, page 176. Malik Haidar Cha^nia quotes 
only two, while Hasan (in hia History, folio 134) has quoted the third line 
which is not without interest. I am giving the lanlaS as it appears in the 
lTo’rihh-t-4'zo»w, 
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It ia iiotewortLy iliat, while Kashmir nobles at this 
time displayed a tendency to cut each other’s throat, they 
did not exhibit any want oi patriotism for their country. 
And in spite of personal feuds and gricvanccss, tliey were 
able to rally round an out east leader to defend their country. 
KajT Chak came to the rc.seuo on this occasion. Tic rallied 
all the disaffected or hostile nobles, and led liis forces so 
capably that Mahrain Beg had to retreat after concluding 
peace. kSoon after this, disintegration set in again. The 
result was that, Abu Sa'Id Mirza, king of Kasbghar, sent 
his second son Sultanzada Sikandar Khan accompanied by 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat from Tibet by way of Lax with a 
cavalry twelve thousand strong to conquer Kashmir. Mirza 
Haidar calls the Sultauzada Iskandar Sultan. 

In tliia project, Iskandar Sultan was fortunate. He 
won hio spurs by effecting a triumphant entry into the 
capital. The victorious army satiated their lust for rapine 
and plunder. According to the Tabaqat-i-Akha/ri, the Kash- 
ghar army “razed the grand edifices which had been built 
by the old Sultans to dust, and set fire to the city and 
the villages.’' The treasury was plundered. Buried trea- 
sures wore searched and seized. All the soldiers loaded 
themselves with goods and gold. Kashmiris were pursued, 
and slain or imprisoned. These hordes remained in occupa- 
tion for three months according to the Tabaqdt. In the 
following spring, a new spirit was infused into the benumbed 
Kashmir nobles who united themselves to drive the foreign- 
ers from theii' land. But in this attempt, they sustained a 
signal defeat involving considerable loss of life. Hot dis- 
heartened by this defeat, they again combined under the 
leadership of Kaji Chak and Abdal Magre, and pressed the 
invaders so hard that they were compelled to sue for terms 
of peace. Firi.shta doe.s not assigii victory to either side. 
Mirza Haidar giving details of this campaign (pp. 4-:i7 — 442, 
English Translation) says: • “ In a word the Khutba was read 
and coins were struck in the exalted name of the Khan 
(Abu Sa ‘id Khan Mirza). The revenue of Kashmir, which 
was due 1o the Mughuls, wo took. One of Muhammad 
Shah’s daughters was wedded to Iskandar Snltae. And 
everyone, according to his ranlc, made acquaintance with 
the Sultan or Maliks of Kashmir. I, for example, estab- 
lished contact with Muhammad Shah. In accordance with 
the Mughul practice we called each other ‘friend.’ Similar 
contact was established between Mir Da’im 'Ali (Mirza 
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Haidar’s lieutfiuant) and Abdal Magre Baba Sarik 

Mirza and Kaji Gbak .Numerous presents and offer- 

ings were intorobnnged.” (p. 441). 

MTrza Haidar DugHat* sent Ms congratulations to 
Sultan Abu Sa'id o{ Kasbgliar, and a court-poet of Kasbgliar 
rendered them into verse : 

iljJ* ittl- jXSCji ^DaL. Jsl* *l« ^ J— iil 

Ola> (jJal Jl fi jT JiJ jiU Jjj J* •!■**' J, 

iLiiA tU j| jjj li-l * iSl-l * 

After concluding a peace so advantageous to tbem- 
selveSj tke invaders departed from Kashmir. _ On return 
from Kashmir, Mirza Haidar was naturally, in bis own 
words, moat affectionately welcomed by Abu Sa'id Mirza, 
king of Kaahgbar, But the Mughula left b hind them such 
traces of desolation and huimer, as revived the memories 
of Zulchu or pulcha’s sojourn m this fair land. Two comets 
rose on the horizon. A famine, too, ensued. 

Thousands perished of hunger and hundreds of thousands 
were rendered homeless. The next crop, however, provided 
some sustenance, and saved the remainder of the popu- 
lation from starvation. Sultstn Muhammad Shah also 
befriended Ms perishing subjects in their struggle against 
starvation. Unfortunately he did not live long to sustain 
these ameliorative efforts. Struck with typhoid fever, he 
died on Thursday the first of the month of Jayaishtha, in 
the bright fortnight, in 943 A.H. or 1637 A.C., at the age 
of 60, “having given away all the gold that he had to 
the poor and the needy.” In Ms chequered reign of over 
thirty-four years — or to’ be precise— thirty-four years, eight 
months and ten days, he had faced many changes of. 
fortune, as have rarely been the lot of any other king 
perhaps in the whole history of royalty in the world. 

SULTAN SHAMS-UD-DiN II 
[943 to 944 AM. or 1637 to 1638 A.C.] 

ShMus-nd-Uin II was Muhammad Shah’s second son. 
Like Ms father, he retained the character of a stipendiary 


*Xh6 Ta'tthh’i-KtiihnSr b 7 Malik H^dar Ohai}Qia, page 179. 
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king, being guided by bis all-too powerful nnnister, Kaji 
Cbak. Suams-ud-Din is tbe Second, because Sbab Mir tbe 
founder of this dynasty is Soltan Sbams-ud-Din tbe First. 
During tbe reign of Sbams-ud-Din II there was tbe usual 
strife between tbe Cbaks and tbe Mftgres, but this was 
successfully controlled by Kaji Cbak. 

It was due to tbe sagacity and foresight of Kaji Cbak 
that be established matrimonial relations with tbe ruling 
family. This diplomatic move ultimately led to accession 
of power to bis own family. 

SULTlN ISMA'iL SHiH I 
[944 to 946 am. or 1638 to 1539 A.C.] 

Sultan Sbams-ud-Din II was succeeded by bis brother, 
Isma'il, who was Kaji Cbak’s son-in-law. The veteran 
Cbak continued to retain lus position and influence as the 
prime minister, but bis overbearing attitude towards tbe 
other nobles eventually destroyed bis influonce. For safety 
he fled towards tbe Gakkbar bills, whence, aided by Sayyid 
Ibrahim Baibaqi, be returned and regained bis power. On 
bis return, be divided Kashmir into three equal parts, two 
of which be assigned to tbe Sultan and Sayyid Ibrahim 
Baibaqi retaining tbe third for himself. Tbe Sultan’s 
position, therefore, remained entirely xincbanged ; and be 
was no more than a stipendiary like his immediate 
predecessors. 

When Kaji Cbak considered bimseK to be free enough, 
be imposed on tbe whole of Kashmir Sbi'ite doctrines, 
promulgated by Mur Sbams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi. In this respect, 
be took upon himself tbe rdle of Musa Eaina, and offered a 
treatise of Mir Sbams-ud-Din as a code of law for all the 
subjects. After a brief reign of eighteen months, Israa'il 
Shah I passed away. 

SULTlN IBRlHlM SHIH II 
[946 to 946 AM. or 1639 to 1640 A.C.] 

Isma'il I was succeeded by bis son, Ibrahim II, 
Muhammad Shah’s son being Ibrahim I. The brief reign of 
four months of Ibrahim Sh^ II was characterized by two 
noteworthy events. Tbe first of these was Kaji Cbak’s flight 
due to bis own high-handed behaviour to others. The 
second event was of far greater importance. It was the 
third attempt on the part of Babur’s descendants to conquer 
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Kashmir. The Magrea sought help from Humayiin to get 
rid of Kaji Chak. That monarch was himself sorely 
harassed by Sher Shall Sur at iliis time. But, however, 
Humayiin allowed Mirza Haidar Bughlat to lead an 
expedition to Kas h m ir on behalf ol the Magrcs. Mirza 
Haidar was a cousin of both Babur and Sultan Abu Sa'id 
Khan of Kashghar. Besides being a soldier, the Mirza 
was also a scholar and well-known as the author of the 
Ta’ril&h-i-RashUl. The Kashmiris were engaged in_fightmo 
against each other at the time. Therefore, Mrza Haidar had 
what might be called an easy victory over all the desperate 
resistance of ered by Kaji Chak, who, after his defeat, was 
astute enough to appear at the court of Sher Shah Stir for 
help against his adversaries. Meanwhile, the brief reign of 
Ibrahim II was terminated by his untimely death. 

Mirza Haidar efected no change in the division of the 
country already brought into force by Kaji Cbak. The Mirza 
retained but one-third for himself. The remaining two- 
thirds were shared by Abdal Magrc and Malik Eaina, pro- 
bably as a reward for thok services. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat 

As several references have been made to Mirza Haidar 
Diighlat in the course of this book, a brief note on his life 
will not be inappropriate here, when we are discussing the 

E eriod during which he played an important part in the 
istory of Kashmir. 

Mirza Muhammad Haidar Dughlat (or Oghlat) Gurgan^ 
Cbaghatai Mughul, to ^ve him his full name, was bom in 
the year 905 A.H.= 1499® A.O.— at Tashqand, Tashkend or 
TashMnt, the capital of the province then known as Shash 
(or Chaeh). His father, Muhammad Husain Gurgan Dughlat, 
bad been made governor of Sbasb some six years before by 
Mahmud, the titdar Khan of MOghulistan and Kashghar. On 
his mother Khtb Kigar Khanam’s side, Mirza Haidar was 
related to the Emperor Babur. Khub Nigaj was a daughter 
of Yunus Khan Mughnl and a younger sister of Qutlugh 
HigSi Khanam, the mother of Babur. 

1. Information given here about Mirza Haidar and Lis History is 
extaraoted from the Introduction by Mr. Ney Elias to Sir Denison Boss’s 
English Translation of the fa’HWi-i-JSas/wdi and from Babur’s Memoirs. 
Boss’s is a good translation, on. the whole, except that certain possagea 
have been mistranslated. 

2, Actually 1500 a.o., as the year 905 began on 8th August, 1499 

A.O. 
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Iilirza Haidar Ibegan liia life “ in tlie midst of strife and 
adventure.” His father — a treacherous and intriguing man 
—had been convicted of a mischievous plot against Babur 
at Kabul, but had been pardoned on account of liis blood 
relationship. After some time, Muhammad Hu.<sain Gurgan 
Dughlat was murdered at the instigation of Sludu Beg Khan, 
otlierwise known as Shaibani Khan, the Uzbek lead^er. In 
1508, when about 'nine years of age, Mirza Haidar was taken 
charge of by one of his father’s faithful friends, who took 
him to Khan Mirza, a cousin and dependant of Babur. Here 
Haidar remained for a year, when Babur summoned him to 
Kabul. On his arrival at Kabul, Mirza Haidar was made 
a member of the royal household, and seems to have been 
treated with much consideration. 

It was about the beginning of 920 a.h. or 1614 A.o., that 
Mirza Haidar, led away by youthful ambition, left Babur 
to go to Andijan, then the capital of Farghana.* Here he 
entered the service of his kinsman, Sultan Sa‘id Khan. 
It is in regard to this period that Babur writes : *' Haidar 
Mirza excels in penmanship, in painting, in fletoheiy, in 
making arrow-heads and thumblets for drawing the bow- 
string. He is remarkably neat at all kinds of handiwork. 
He has also a turn for poetry, and I have received an epistle 
from him the style of which is by no means bad.” Abu’l 
Fazl adds music to the IVErza’s accomplishments. Though 
at this time only 16 years of age, Mirza Haidar was raised 
to a high position, and thi^ began the most active part of 
his life. For the ensuing 19 years of Sultan Sa‘id Khan’s 
rmgn, the Mirza served him in various capacities, but chiefly 
as a soldier. While in the service of Sultan Sa'id, Mirza 
Haidar undertook an invasion first of Ladakh, then of 
.Kashmir, and then of Baltistan, and afterwards of Tibet 
proper.- After subduing Ladakh, a rapid march was made 
into Kashmir in about 1631 a.c., but the Mirza was obliged 
to leave Kashmir. Later, Mirza Haidar marched towards 
Lhassa 'and fought with the Nepalese. It was one of his 
most remarkable exploits. But he had to retrace his 
steps because of mortality among his horses, want of 
supplies, and of tho general distress caused by cold and 

Farghana is a province of Tnrkistan and consists mainly of a 
valley surrounded by high ranges of mountains and traversed by the Sir 
Darya and its tributaries. Tho area of Farghana is 56,483 square miles 
and the population is about 2,169,600. The present capital of Fatgh&na 
is KhQqand. 
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Mgt elevation. It was in tlie early months of 1634 A.o. 
that he reached a position of safety in Ladakh. From 
Ladakh, it appears, that he repaired to Kabul by way of 
Badakhshan on account of Sultan Sa'Id Khan’s death, which 
occurred in 1633. Mirza Haidar thereafter abandoned 
Kashghar and transferred his services to the Mughuls in 
India and proceeded to Lahore. 

Here Mirza Haidar was received by Babur’s son, Mirza 
Kamran, who raised him to a position of honour and 
dignity, namely, the governorship of the Punjab. Mhza 
Haidar resided at Lahore for a year, when differences 
arose between Mirza Kamran and Humayfln. Mirza Haidar 
became an adherent of the latter. When Sher Shah Sur 
pursued Humayun to the Beas and Mirza Haidar was 
governor at Lahore, he suggested to Humayun to conquer 
Kashmir. At this time, Mirza Haidar according to his own 
statement was approached by Kaji Chak, Abdal Magre and 
Eigi (Boss’s Transition has Zangi) Chak of Kashmir, who 
were at variance with the reigning Sultan and had 
found refuge in the Punjab. They endeavoiu’ed to procure, 
throxigh Mirza Haidar’s influence, the assistance of a body 
of Mughul troops to invade their own country, and expel 
the obnoxious ruler. The scheme seems to have com- 
mended itself to the Mirza’s judgment. After some delay, he 
was able to descend into the Valley in about November 
1640 A.o. or 947 A.H. The chronogram of this date Mirza 
Haidar says he “ discovered in Julus-i-Da^-uUMulh-i- 
Kashmir.” Ho obtained possession of Kashmir without 
striking a blow, thus at once becoming, to all intents and 
purposes, king of the Valley. As, however, the fate of 
Humayun was uncertain, Mirza Haidar, on account of his 
faithfulness to Humayun, did not deolaro himseff long of 
Kashmir, nor did he think it discreet to declare Humayun 
as the overlord of Kashmir. 

Dm’ing the ten years, counting from the battle of 2nd 
August 1641 A.O., over .which Mirza Haidar’s regency ex- 
tended, he is stated, in the Akbwr-nS/im,* to have devoted 
himself, when not actively engaged with his enemies, to the 
restoration of the Valley and the improvement of its 
resources. It is said that he found it in a state of ruin and 
desolation, and raised it into a land abounding in cultivation 


♦Persian text, Oalontta, 1877, Vol. 1, p, 198f 
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and flourisliing towns. He extended tjie frontier also, and 
ruled witli moderation and justice. “He (Mirza Haidar) 
sent for,” writes Abu’l Fassl, “ artists and craftsmen from all 
quarters, and laboured for tlie renown and prosperity of 
Kashrm'. Especially was music in brisk demand, and 
varieties of instruments were introduced. In sliort, the 
outward condition of the country, that is, its worldly state, 
acquired solidity.”* The government of Kashmir was, 
however, carried on in the name of Sultan Naxuk Shah. 
This was the time when Humayun was a refugee in Iran. 

The Ta'rtJeh-i-IiashtdS. 

It was during these years of his stay in Kashmir that 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat wrote his Ta^nhhri-JiasMdt which is 
a history of the Mughuls of Central Asia, the eastern branch 
of the Chaghatais or the Mughuls proper The first part 
of the Ta’nTch'i-RasMdl is called by its accomplished author 
Ta'nkh-i-Asl, or the Eeal History. It was written in Kash- 
mir in lfi44 and 1646 A.O., and was completed about February 
1546, or five years after his installation as Regent of Kashmir. 
The second part which the Mirza styles MuMtasar or the 
‘ Epitome,’ was written in 1641-42 A.0 , and is twice the 
extent of the first. The first part was written after the 
second part had been completed, and the History was named 
after ‘Abdur Rashid Khan, the ruler of Kashghar and 
the eldest son and suoce.ssor of Sultan Sa'id Khan. It was 
Sultan Sa'id Khan who dispatched Mirza Haidar to 
Kashmir with his second son Iskandar Sultan. The 
Ta'^nhh-i-Ras'h/ldl ends with the year 948 a.h. (1641 a.c.). 

The Tct’iikh-i-RasMdi was not written “for effect or 
for the indulgence of a taste for literature.” The work is an 
earnest one. The author, no doubt, intended that it should 
be, before everything else, a clear and complete exposition 
of the times he had set himself to chronicle. 

Babur has been represeuled as at once a soldier, *a 
historian and an autobiographer. His kinsman Mirza 
Haidar may justly be described in the same way. Babur, 
however, was a better autobiographer than Mirza Haidar, 
and was incomparably a greater soldier. Mirza Haidar, 
on the other hand, may clearly be acknowledged a better 
historian. While Babur made history incidental to his 


♦The dJibar-nSm, Peraian text, 1877, Vol. I, page 198. 
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Memom, says Mr. Ney Elias, in his Introduction to Sir 
Denison Ross’s translation of the Ta'nleh-i-EasJiid?, the 
reverse was the case with Mxrza Haidar. The Mirza, continues 
Mr. Elias, wrote the liistoiy of his race and family with a 
definite purpose; and when he oarao lo Jus own days, he wove 
in his personal adventures as those of an actor and 
participator in the events he was recording— makmg the one 
illustrate the other ; so that it may, with truth, he said that 
his life belongs to history. The Mirza. wrote in Persian. 
Babur wrote in the Chaghtai Turki. 

Mirza Haidar was 16 years younger than Babur and 
was killed at the age of 62 near Khanpor, 12 miles from 
Srinagar, on tbs old Mughul road. He was buried in 
1 541 A.c. , in Srinagar. Babur died at the age of 48 at i^gra 
in 1530 A.O., 11 years before Mirza Haidar, and lies buried 
at Kabul. 

SULTlH NlZlJK SHAH (ii) 

[946 to 968 A.H. or 1640 to 1661 A.G.] 

Mirza Haidar did not foel himself secure enough to 
assume kingship. He thought it safer to have a titular 
king on the throne, and himself to enjoy all real power. 
He, therefore, elevated Nazuk, the sou of Path Shah, to the 
throne, and ruled the country to tho entire satisfaction 
of almost all sections of the people for a period of time. 

Barely a year had passed after the marriage of his niece 
with Shei Shah Sur that Kaji Chak obtained irom him two 
eleijhant'' and five thousand horsemen commanded by 
Husain Khan Shirwtoi and ‘ Xdil (or according to the 
Alibar-nama 'Alawal) Khan, and invaded Kashmir. 
Eaji Chak now found Kashmir stronger and better able 
to defend herself against a foreign invasion. He therefore 
lost the day. In the words of Mirza Haidar, “ at noon- 
day prayers on Monday, the 8th Rabi‘-us-S5ni 948 
(2nd August, 1541 a.o., and not 20th Rabi' IT=l6th 
August as noted in Beveridge’s Ahhar-nama, Vol. I, p. 
403), we roxited an army of 5000 cavalry and several 
thousand foot with a body of only 300 men. Fath-i- 
MuJearrar^ or ‘Victory Repeated’ (948 a.h.=1641 a.o.) 
composed by the Khatib of Kashmir, Maulana Jamal-ud- 
Din Muhammad Yusuf yields the date of Mirza Haidar’s 

1, & 2. Abu’l Fftzl’a Alchm-rmm, Persian text, Calcutta, 1877, Vol. 
I, page 198. Also Ross’s Eug. Trans, of tte Ta’rlM-i-RasMdl, p. 486. 
“Repeated Victory” lias reference to JErza Haidar’s previoui'sifecessful 
invasion of Rashmlr as the agent of SaTd Ehau, the ruler of ESsbtthar. 
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victory. Two years later, E^lChak rebelled and, suffering 
a defeat, fled from the rountry and joined Ka ji Chak. Tho 
two then united their forces and marched again upon 
Kashmir. Mirza Haidar was again able to inflict such a 
crushing defeat upon them as hastened the death of KajI 
Chak, whose date is embodied in the expression Faut-i- 
SdTdo-T, 951 a , h .=1544 a.c. 

Free from all anxiety of rivals, Mirza Haidar tried to 
revive the industrial glories of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidin’s 
reign. By his territorial conquest, he again added Little 
Tibet, Pakhll, Bajauri and Kiehtwar to the kingdom of 
Kashmir, lie further resorted to various measm'cs to 
revive and re-establish the hidusiries for which Kashmir 
had created a name for herself. In statesmanship, too, 
he tried to follow in the footprints of that illustrious 
monarch, and very largely succeeded in his object by 
meting out equal treatment to all sections of the people. 
He successfully reconciled public opinion and pacified the 
qualms of those who regarded him as a foreigner. But 
unfortunately peace did not continue for long. 

Kightly or vsrrongly, Mirza Haidar conceived the idea 
that the prevailing religious schism was solely responsible 
for all the intrigues and dissensions which marred the 
progress of Kashmir. The trouble caused by the in- 
roads of Kaji Chak and his comrades was there. The 
Mirza also observed that the adherents of the new Shi'ite 
faith had made themselves conspicuous ia all re- 
actionary measures. In the words of Abu’l Pazl,* 
“ the Mirza transgressed the laws of justice ‘the watchman 
of dominion’ and let fall from his hands prudence and for- 
bearance. the two arms of felicity,” He, therefore, resolved 
to crush OUT of existence this new faith ; hence his changed 
attitude and changed line of action. He quarrelled with 
Malik Eigi Chak, vmose fall was precipitated by the factions 
of Malik * Tdi Eaina and Husain Magre . They at first, helped 
Mirza Haidar but, later on, filled the whole of Kashmir with 
stories of Mirza Haidar’s oppression and high-handedness. 
No wonder this incident chafed the Mirza, and further 
strengthened him in his attitude of hostility towards all 
adherents of the Shi'a faith. Mir Daniyal, the son of Mir 
Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi, was executed after a year’s imprison- 
ment, according to Hasan, on the faiwa (ruling) of Qazi 

*The Akl/ttr-nama, PeiaiaQ Text, Oulcutta, 1877, Yol. I, pagp 199, 
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IbraLim, QSzi ‘Abdul Ghafiiir. Tie promiHing career of use- 
fulness of tbe roung man was tlius rudelj cut snort. Daniyal’s 
date of death is touchingly Dasht-i-Karbald (967 a.h:.=1649 
A.O.). The grave of Mir Shama-ud-Din ‘Iraqi at Jadi-bal was 
desecrated and hence the transfer of the dead body of Mir 
Shams to Chadura. Malik ‘IdiRina or Baina, Husain Magre, 
Malik Muhammad Naji and Khwaja Haji Ban(ie formed a 
faction — ^possibly aided by Islam Shah Sur, which the Mirza 
thought it was his duty to crush. 

Qara Bahadur Khan, the Mirza’s cousin,^ accompanied 
by a combined army of Mughuls and Kashmiris, was dis- 
patched to reduce to subjection MuhammadkQt, their 
stronghold, which might be located in the hilly tract, 
higher up KhanpSr or IwanpSr, near about Eajaurl. On 
his arrival there, Qara Bahadtir Khan found the Kashmiris 
wavering and the nobles disafiected. He, therefore, 
warned Mirza Haidar against the folly of the measures 
he had embarked upon. But Mirza Haidar felt that he 
could not now ictract the step ho had already taken, 
and therefore ordered an assault which ended disastrously, 
Qara Bahadur Khan and Ms followers fell captives to the 
Kashmiris. Aggravated by this failure, the Mirz§ resolved 
upon a night attack to release QarS Bahadur Khan, when 
an arrow from his own armour-bearer Shah Hazir, struck 
him fatally.® Malik Haidar Chadura,® however, asserts 
that, while the Mirza was in the act of entering the gate of 
the fort a butcher or, according to another version, Kamal 
Dhli (wrongly transcribed in Abu’l Fazl’s and Nizam-ud- 
Din’s versions as Kamal Dubi), who happened to be at 
the gate, challenged him. The IMBrza’s ignorance of the 
Kashmiri language proved fatal. Duli discovered that 
the Mirza was a Mughul because of his foreign accent 
and brought down his heavy axe upon him. Since, 
however, only an arrow wound is stated to have been 
visible on the dead body of Mirza Haidar, the strong pre- 
sumption is that it was Shah Nazir who by mistake killed 

1. Some writers call QaiS BabSdur KbSn, MlizS Haidar’s brother, 

others call him his nephew. Pand t ^nka calls him Humayfln’s son in 
one place, and Mrza Haidar’s servant in another. Even Abu’l Fazl 
calls him Haidar’s pi j in the Persian Text, Vol. II, page 

128 (S’c for this ooireotion, Beveridge’s English Translation, Vol. II, 
page 197n). 

2. Briggs, Vol. IV, page 603. 

3. The Ta’riM-i-EasAmir by Malik Haidar ChSdura, page 188. See 
also Lient. Newall’s article entitled; A Shet^ of the Muhanmaian Hfetpry 
of Kashmir, f.A-S. B., Volume 23, Ho, 6—1864, paffp 424, 
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his own master by an arrow in a dark cloudy night. 
Ney Elias says the locality where the Mirza fell “ must 
have been somew^here near Baramula on the Jhelum.”^ 
This is wrong. Mirza Haidar fell near KhanpSr on the old 
Mughul road. Khanpor is pronounced by Kasluniris as 
Khampor and is in the Pulwama Tahsil. KnanpOr is now a 
small village of 100 souls and is about 12 miles from 
Srinagar. 

The fire of strife thus igrated coul'd not be quelled with- 
out claiming its full due. Mulla Qasim, Mulla Baqi, Mulla 
‘Abdullah Samarqandi, Muhammad Nazar and Yusuf Mirza, 
Mirza Haidar’s foster-brother, who were among the foremost 
and most gallant of the Mirza’s nobles, and had reimectively 
recovered Little Tibet, Pakhli, Mangli® (between Mansohra 
and Abbotabad), and Kishtwar, also suffered at the altar of 
a policy which aimed at the total extirpation of the Shi'ites 
in Kashmir. The conceiyer of this policy himself fell. The 
date of Haidar’s death, viz. 058 a.h. (October 1651 a.o.), is 
expressed in the following chronogram: — 

oalfii dllc jXf ljj« iJi 


jjfJI eS-U* «4i At 


It is said that the rebels had decided to treat Mirza 
Haidar’s remains with disrespect. The dead body of MirzS 
Haidar could not be buried at KhanpCr where he fell, or 
AwanpOr (with 221 soul«!, now in Tahsil Ba^gam), where an 
engagement also seems to have taken place. K' anp 5r and 
Awanpor nre only two miles from Cha^ura (popnlation 1,064, 
Badgam Tahsil), the residence of noted Shi’as. But when the 
rebels found their confederates of the Sunni faith resolved to 
resist them, they had to give way. They, however, wreaked 
their vengeance on Mirza’s descendants. Firishta is silent on 
this point. But Malik Haidar Chhejura (page 188) asserts 
that, accompanied by Mirza Qaia Bahadur Khan, MirzS 
Haidar’s family, his sons and others were allowed to repair 
with honour to their home, Kashghar, with all their property 
untouched. Chatjura’s statement is not accepted in its 
entirety for the reason that he also espoused the Shi'ite 
faith. It is not improbable that in the flush of victory 


1. The English Translation, by Boss and Elias 

— lutioduction, page 22. 

2. Unless Danagal, a Ohakkar hill fort on the lower Jhelnm, is 
meant. But the locality of Mangli was in the outskirtB of Pakhli as Abu’l 
Paul’s notes, AJcbar-mma, Yol. Ill, page 627. 
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and goaded by bigotry, tlie Cliaks did not act as chivalrously 
as could bo desired. Wc learn from TTasan, tJiat Sayyid 
Muliammad BaihaqI had to guard ihc Mirza’s grave for a 
month against its possible desecration by the Chaks. Accord- 
in«f to the Tabaqi^-i-Alchm-i the remnant of the Mughul 
following of Mirza Haidar fled back to Andarkot whore the 
Mirza’s wife Kbanam and his sister Klianji were staying. 
The Mughuls fortified themselves but Mirza’s wife and sister 
said to the MughuLs : “As Mirza Haidar has gone away from 
us, it is better to have peace with the Kashmiris.” All 
furniture and goods from Andarkot wore removed hy the 
victors. The remains of Mirza Haidar are buried outside the 
enclosure of the graves of Bad Shah and others in Srinagar. 
The grave was repaired at the instance of William Moorcroft,* 

•■•William Moororoffc, English travellor, was born in Lancashire 
ahouii 1770 A.o. He was educated at Liverpool in medicine and then 
turned to the study of veterinary science, which he later practised in 
London. In pursuit of veterinary work ho went over to France for a 
time and then returned to London. Forced by his private cironmetanoea 
he became Inspector of the Bengal stud of the East India Company in 
1808. In this capacity he undertook a ionxney into Central Asia to obtain 
a stock of Turkoman horses as he regarded the Turkoman horses from 
Balkh and Bukhara superior to the Arab variety. With Captain 
William Hearsay (afterwards General Sir John), he left Josimath, 
well within the mountains, on May 26, 1812. Crossing the frontier 
pass of Niti, they struck the main upper branch of the Indus near 
its source, and on August 6 arrived at the saoied lake of Mauasarowar. 
Returning by Bhutan, he was detained some tipie by the Gurkhas, 
and reached Calcutta in November. Moorcroft sot out on a second 
journey in October 1819. On August 14 the source of the Beas 
(Hyphasis) was discovered, and subsequently that of the Ohenab. 
Leh, the capital of Ladakh, was reached on September 24, and a 
commercial treaty was cqncluded with the Government of Ladakh, by 
which the whole of Central Asia was virtually opened to British trade. 
Kashmir was reached on November 3, 1822, Jalalabad on June 24, 1824 
Kabul on June 30, and Bukhara on February 26, 1826. At Andknl, in 
Afj^an TurMstan, Moorcroft was seized with fever, of which he died on 
An^t 27, 1826 and was buried outside the walls of Balkh. His com- 
panion George Trebeok, — the son of a London solicitor settled in Calcutta 
—interested in the preparation of geographical notes, survived him only 
a few days. But according to the Abbd Hue, Moorcroft reached Lhasa 
in 1826' and lived there 12 years, being assassinated on his way back to 
India in 1838. In 1841, Moorcroft’s papers were obtained by the Asiatic 
Society and published under the editorship of H. H. Wilson, under the 
title of Travels in the Himalayan Frovinees of Hindudan and the Pmgab, 
in Ladakh md Kashmir, in Peshatvar, Kabul, Kmidttz and Bokhara from 
1819 to 1825. — [Based on the Enoyolopadia Brita/nnica, 14th edition, 
London, 1929, Volume 15, page 782.] Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett in the Asiatia 
Review for October 1941 (page 786) says : “ Most probably he was an 
intelligence officer sent to BiAharS to spy out the land ” (Central Asia) 

W 1826 , 



the Grave of Mlrza Haidar Dughlat, Zaina Kadal, Srinagai'. 




The Grave of Mirza Haidar Dughlal 
with the long inscription in Persian pul 
up at the instance of William Moorcraft 
an English Veterinary Surgeon undei 
the East India Company, who visited 
Kashmir inl824 A.C. by Sayyid'Izzatullal 
Khan, attache to Dr. Moorcraft. Th< 
grave is in the Mazar>us>Salatin, Zaina 
Kadal, Srinagar. Mirza Haidar Dughlal 
desired Emperor Humaynn to conquei 
Kashmir, but as he did not come, the 
Mirza himself governed it from 1541 to 
1551 A.C. in the name of Sultan Nazuli 
or Nadir Shah of Kashmir, as Mirza 
Haidar did not feel himself secure 
enough to assume hingship. 


The above on the right is a monolith 
at the north of the grave 
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the traveller, in 1823, and a stone slab with an inscription 
set up on it by ‘Izzatullah Khan, an attach^ of Moorcroft. 

Mirza Haidar Hiighlat entered Kashmir with the sword 
and the spear, but ended his sovereignty with tho fire of 
religions strife and burnt himscH by it. 

From tbc Alchar-nama,^ it appears lhal llumayim had 
resolved to invade Kashmir, an intention he had cherished 
for years. His officers, however, thought it inadvisable. 
Humayun sought an omen from the Qur’an. It chanced 
that the story of Hazrat Yusuf came up. Khwaja Husain 
Marvj, a courtier, submitted that Kashmir was likened to 
a well or a prison as was the fate of Hazrat Yusuf 
(Prophet Joseph). Humayun was thus compelled to abandon 
his intention of invading the Valley. Had the courtiers 
desired to invade Kashmir, they could certainly have 
interpreted the omen as referring to Yusuf’s subs qutnt 
sovereignty of Egypt 1 

After the death of Mirza Haidar, power devolved on 
to the shoulders of ‘Idi Hina or Eaina who had long been 
desirous of it. Under him, Kashmir was attacked by Haibat 
Khan Niyaz!, who was deputed by Salim Shah Sur® the son 
and successor of Sher Shah Sur after Niyazi had patched up 
his quarrel with Salim Shah Sur. Daulat Chak, tho chief 
commander, beat the enemy back and won distinction for 
Ins exploits. Then followed a hard tussle for poAver betAreen 
‘|di Eaina and other Chaks led by Daulat Chak.® Most of 
‘Idi Eaina’s partisans deserted him. Sayyid Muhammad 
Ibrahim Baihaqi and Husain Magre who remained faithful 
Avere captured by Daulat Chak. The inevitable conse- 
quence of the resultant disintegration of ‘Idi Eaina’s party 
was a defeat AA'hich ultimately ended in ‘Idi Eaina’s death 
at Srinagar in 1551 a.o., and the ascendancy of the 
Chaks. 

This ascendancy definitely marks the beginning of their 
accession to poAver, Daulat Chak having taken all authority 

1. The Akbar-ndma^ Persian text, Volume I, pages 329-30. 

2. Lieut. Newall asserts that the party had Ghazi Khan, Husain 
Khan and ‘All Khan, Kajl Chak’s sons, a.s their leaders. — J.A.S.B., No. 5 
^1864, page 424. 

3. Salim Shah Sur had a Kashmiri wife and had a daughter by her. 
The wife and the daughter proceeded to Haj] with Bairam’s caravan. 
Bairam was killed by an Afghan en route, — AMar-ndma (English trans- 
lation by Beveridge, Vol. II, page 201). 
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in Ixis own liands now released Stij^id Mulnmnnad Ibrahim 
Baihaqiand Hnsain Magro, and made them his councillors. 
His assumption oC power was so certain that ho actnalty 
dothronecl Sultan Naznk Shah in 155] a.o 


SULTiN 1 SMA‘Tl shah It 

[958 io 961 A.H. or 1561 to 15644.0.] 

Firishta^ differs from Malik Haidar Chaijlara about llio 
next succession.*- Firishta asserts thatj after Nazuk Shah, 
his sou Ibrahinij -was placed on the throne, but was deposed 
after a icigii of only months, and Isina'il Shah It, son 
of Ibrahim Shah 1, who was the son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, was raised io kingship. Firishta dcsigiiatea Ibrahim, 
Nazuk’s son, as IbraJiim II. 

Uaulat Ohak impomd his will and the Shi'ite tenets on 
the country in a high-lnuidcd manner, conipolliiig the imams 
(priests) of mosques, en pain of death, to recite the names 
of the Twelve Imams of the ShVas in Friday sermons. But 
his ascendancy did not last long. In those days of de- 
centralized kingship, intrigue had become an integral part 
of the temperament of the Kashmiri nobility, and it was 
carried on irrespective of cohsideralions of caste and creed. 
Ghazi Chak and Daulat Cliak, althougli both Sbi'as, were 
greatly at variiuico wiih oacli olhc]‘, because tbo latter had 
the hardihood to marry® Kaji Chak’s widow, i.e., Ghazi 
Chak’s mother. Daulat Chak had to Fee, but was caught 
and handed over by a shepherd to Ghazi Chak’s soldiery 
and put to death. 

Many stories are related of Daulat’s deeds of prowess 
and strength. It is said that once he caught with one hand 
a falling b^eam twenty-four yards long and two yards thick. 
When at Delhi, he caught an elephant by the tail in the 
presence of Shor Shah Sur, and the animal could not move 
at all. Daulat is also credited with having shot an arrow 
two kofi. 

As soon as Daulat Chak’s star waned, Isma'il’s reign 
also camo to a close. 


1. Briggs, Yol. lY, pages 605-06. 

2, Iiiout. Newall,— a No, 6 , — 186i, page 424. 
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SULTlN HABiB SHAH, 

THE LAST OF THE 

SHAH MIBTS. 

[961 to 962 AM. or 1654 to 1665 A.C.} 

Gliazi Cliak deposed Isma'il Shall and placed on the 
throne his own nepnowj Habib Shah tlie son of Isma'il 
Shah IT, the grand'-ou <<f Sultan Muhauimad Shah. 
Habib Shah had also, in 946 A.H., owed his temporary 
accession to Kaji Chak who, in burn, had his own selfish 
designs for it. Habib Shah goes down to history as the 
last uf his line, though, strangely enough, he expected 
more of his dynasty to follow him as this inscription 
shows ; 

✓ ✓ 

1.^ ^ tijC* I CusjT J Jl 



ui^ 




Vi***!, ^ aijT i (Icjl t 

%}• j y jujJ 

6llaL« ^jit* dh> 

Ever since the days of Muhammad Shah and Fath Shah, 
the descendants of the great Shah Mir were mere figure- 
heads, who were enthroned or dethroned according to the 
whim of the noble in power. The Chaks, however, at first 
entertained no ambitions designs to usurp kingsldp until 
the accession of Habib Shah. This, it seems, was now their 
objective and for this they staked their lives and their 
puiMc. 

Ghazi Chak now be^n to work out his policy. He 
started by accusing the Sultan of various misdemeanours 
and possibly of acts of faithlessness. The Sultan was power- 
less to say or to do anything. At last, one day in open 
court, Ghazi Chak’s brother, \AIi Chak, took off the crown 
from the king’s head, and placed it on his brother’s. The 
conrtiers hailed Ghazi Chak as their monaroli. Habib 
Shah was removed from the thiono and kept as a prisoner. 
All this happened in 963 a.h, (1656 a.c.). 
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Tliia (ivoiit in ICaslimTr Listory is not unlike ilint in 
Kiiglisk kisLory, wlicn seventy years earlier, Kicliard Ill’s 
crown, struck Irom Lis head 021 Bosworth Field (August 
22, 1486), was presented to Henry Earl ol Richmond who 
hecame Henry VII. 

There appears to be no cause lor lamentation over the 
ilisplacomont of the Shah MIri dynasty in Kashmu'. Its 
rulers had become quite eflete. They sailly lacked the 
essential qualities ol initiative and capacity to command. 
They also displayed weakness ol character, and were not, 
therefore, capable of holding their place. It was only by 
a divine mercy, or it might be said, the diffidence of the 
Chaks, that they were allowed to maintain the rSle of super- 
numerary kings under Chak . domination. As a matter 
of fact, they should have long been displaced to make room 
for kings 01 vigour and virility. 


Addenda to Chapter IV 

A short note on Lahul, which is mentioned on page 170, is given 
here. Lahul, with its rich pastures for sheep and the famous pasliimna 
goats, is a mountainous country between Western Tibet and North 
Punjab, and never descends bdow 10,000 feet. It is a Wazm or 
canton of the Kulu suh-division of the Kangra district, in the East 
Punjab. On the north, Lahul is hounded by the Ladakh province of 
Kashmir, and on the west by the Chamba State. The populatiou in 
1901 was 7,205. Hiuen Tsiang notices it as a district lying north-east 
of Kulu and calls it Lo-hu-lo. The Lahulis hold in their hands the 
trade between Ladakh and Ctentral Asia, and also of Kulu and the 
East Punjab. The rigours of climate and coxmtry have produced a 
sturdy people. A Lahul woman’s choice of jewels on festive occasions 
is an amazing collection of amber, turquoise, coral, and silver 
ornaments daringly worn together. 



1. ili£ SHAH MIRI DYNASTY 


[Chronology and Genealogy of the Muslim Kings of KaaTiTuTr by 
T. W. Haig, c.M.G., J.R.A.S.t 1918, page 468. This same is 
reproduced in The Cambridge History of India, Volume TTI, Turks 
and Afghans, edited by Lt. Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, Cambridge 
University Press, 1928, pp. 698, 699 and 700.] 


A.H. 




A.D. 

747 

1 

Shah Mirza, Shams-ud-Din 


1346 

760 

2 

Jamshid 


1349 

761 

3 

‘All Shir, ‘Ala-ud-Din 


1350 

760 

4 

Shira.sharaak, Shihab-ud-Din 


1359 

780 

6 

Hindal, Qutb-ud-Din 


1378 

790 

6 

Sikandar, Butahikan 


1393-94 

819 

7 

Mir Khan, ‘AlT Shah 


1410 

82.3 

8 

Shahi Khan, Zain-ul-‘Ahidin 


1420 

875 

9 

Haji Khan, Haidar Shah Nov.-Dee. 

1470 

876 

10 

Hasan Shah Dec. 1471 or Jan. 

1472 

894 

11 

Muhammad Shah 


1489 

894 

12 

Path Shah 

« • 

1489 

903 

H 

hluhamnmd Shah, restored 

* • 

1497-98 

903-04 

12 

Path Shah, restored . . 

» ■ 

1498 

901-05 

11 

Muhammad Shah, again restored 

• • 

1499 

932 

13 

Ibrahim Shah I 


1626 

933 

14 

Naznk Shah 


1627 

935 

11 

Muhammad Shah, again restored 

ft ft 

1529 

941 

15 

Slmms-ud-Din Shah 11 

ft 1 

1634-35 

947 

14 

Nazuk Shah, restored 

June-July, 1540 

947 

10 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat, usurper 

Nov. 

22, 1641 

958 

14 

Nazuk Shnh, again restored 

• ft 

1551 

959 

17 

Ilnahira Shah 11 

ft ft 

1652 

962 

18 

Isma'il Shah 

ft ft 

1555 

964-968 19 

Habib Shah 

2. THE CHAK DYNASTY 

• * 

1557-1561 

9GS 


1 Ghazi Shah 


1661 

971 


2 Nasir-ud-Din Husain Shah 


1563-4 

977 


3 Zahir-ud-Din ‘All Shah 


1609-70 

986 


4 Yusuf Shah 


1678-9 

993-997 

.5 Yn'qfib Shah 

(Mughul Emperors) 


1685-1689 


iVoie.— E. dp Zambaur in his Manuel de Ghiialogie el Ohronologie 
j}OurVnistoire deZ’/sZn»i(Hanovrp, 1927),— Part II, page 293, has different 
dates; for instance, 73.5 A.n. for the accession of Sh.ams-ucl-Dln Tahir 
llirza Rwatl, 820 for that of Zain-ul-’Abiclin, and so on. 
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DATES OF THE SHAH MIRIS AND THE CHAKS 

AaOORDlNd TO 

THE *A‘m.i«Akl>ari’ OF ABU'L FAZL.« 

Thirty-two princes reigned 282 years, 6 months, 1 day. 

A.H. A.C. 

, , . . Rinjan of Tibet, a native of that country, 

10 years and some months. 


THE SHAH MiRlS 


716 

1316 

Sultan Shams-ud-Dln, minister of Sinha 

Y. 

M.D. 



Deva 

2 

11 25 

760 

1349 

Sultan Jamshid, his son 

1 

10 

0 

782 

1361 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-i)In, son of Sliams-ud-Din 

12 

18 13 

766 

1363 

Sultan Shihab-ud-Din 

20 

0 

0 

786 

1386 

Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, sonof Hasan-ud-Din(?) 

15 

5 

2 

799 

1396 

Sultan Sikandar. his son, whose name was 






Sankar 

22 

9 

6 

819 

1416- 

Sultan ‘All Shah, his son . . i 

G 

9 

0 

826 

1422 

Sultan Zainu’l ‘Abidin, younger brother of 






All Shah 

62 

0 

0 

877 

1472 

Sultan Haji Haidar Shah, his son 

1 

2 

0 

878 

1473 

Sultan Hasan Khan, his son . . 

12 

0 

5 

891 

1486 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, his sou 

2 

7 

0 

902 

1496 

Sultan Rath Shah, son of Adam K\..a, son 






of Sultan ZainuT ‘Abidin . . 

9 

1 

0 

911 

1606 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, a second time . . 

0 

9 

9 



Sultan Rath Sh^, a second time 

1 

1 

0 



Sultan Muhammad Shah, a third time 

11 

11 11 



Sultan Ibrahim, his son 

0 

8 26 

942 

1636 

Sultan Hazok Shah, son of Rath Shah 

1 

0 

0 



Sultan Muhammad Shah, a fourth time . . 

34 

8 10 



Sultan Shanu^, son of Muhammad Shah . . 

0 

2 

0 



Sultan Isma‘il Shah, his brother 

2 

9 

0 



Sultan Hazuk Shah, a second time * 

13 

9 

0 



Sultan Isma'il Shah, a second time 

1 

6 

0 

948 

1641 

Mrza Haidar Qurgan 

10 

0 

0 



Sultan Kazuk Shah, a third time 

1 

0 

0 



THE CHAKS 






GhazI Khan, son of Kaji Chak 

10 

0 

0 

.971 

1563 

Husain Chak, his brother 

6 

10 

0 



‘All Chak, brother of Husain Chak 

8 

9 

0 


flO, 


*Of. English Translation by Colonel H. S. Janett, Vol. II, pages 379- 
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Period of reign 

A.H. A.O. Y. M. D. 

986 1678 Yitsuf Shah, his son .. .. 1 0 20 

Sayyid Muljarak Shah, one of Ilia nobles . . 0 1 26 

Lohar Chat, boti of Sikandar, non of KajJ 
Chak .. ..120 

Yfisnf Shah, a second lame , . ..030 

Yn'qfih Khan, his son .. .. I 0 o 


Note. — The Kashmir Sultans, as given in Prinoep’s Tables, 
follow the above order of the A'%n-i-Akban of Abu’l Fazl except that, 
between 948 a.h. -1441 A.C., and 971 A.H.=i563 a.c., we find— 


A.H. 

A.C. 


960 

1552 

Ibrahim 

963 

1555 

lama'll 

964 

1566 

Habib 


Also that a few details of names of rulers are omitted between 
891 A. n. -1486 A.o, to 911 a.h. ==1505 A.O., which are given by Abu’l 
Fazl. 


DATES OF THE SHAH MIWS AND CHAKS 


AoCOI'DINO to JoNARAJA, ('ErVAJlA, rjU.TVABHAT’TA k. t'rjKA. 

[Nee the List'ol^Kings at the end of Vol. IIT of Kivgs of Kasliimm 
by Jogesh Chaiider Dutt, Elm Press, Calcutta, 1808, pp, XXI, XXII, 
XXIII and XXIV at the end.l 

A.C. Period of reign 

Binchana (Sultan Sadr-ud-Dln) . . 1320 3 1 19 ^ 

THE SHAH MlRlR 


Shahameva alias Shamshadoua (Sultan Shams- 


ud-Din I, Shah Mir) 

Jamsora (.Tamshid) 

Alavadina (‘Ala-ud-Diu) 
Shahavadina (Shihab-ud-Diu) 
Kumbhadina (Qutb-ud-Din) 
Shekondhara (Sikandar) 

Alishaha (‘Ali Shah) 
Jainollabhadina (Zam-iil-‘iSbidIn) 

Haidar a Shaha (Haidar Shall) 


. . 1339 .3 0 6 

.. 1342 0 1 10(!) 

.. 1343 12 8 13(?) 

. . 1364 

. . 1373 

. . 1389 

. . 1413 

. . 1420 62 0 0 

(By calculation 60 years) 
.. 1470 1 10 0 


t T/ie Copper Coins of Ihe Sultans of Kashmir by 0. J. Eodgers, 
J.A.S.B,, Vchime XL VIII, Part I, No. 4, 1879, pages 283-4, 
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Hasaud SMlia (TIasan Slmli) 

1472 

13 

0 

6 

Malimada Slialm (Miihammnd Shah) 

1484 

2 

7 

0 

Phataha Shaha (Path Shah) 

148(1 

9 

0 

0 

Mahmada Shaha (2nd time) 

1514 

0 

9 

9 

Phataha Shaha (2nd time) 

1515 

1 

J 

0 

Mahmada Shaha (3rd time) 

151G 

11 

10 

10 

Ibrahima Shaha (Ibrahim) 

1528 




Najoka Shaha (Nazuk Shah) 

1529 

1 

0 

0 

Mahmada Shaha (4th time)''* 

1530 

5 

0 

0 

Samaha Shaha (Shame-nd-Dln II) 

1537 

23 

0 

0 

Habhebha (Habib Shah) 

1660 

0 

1 

0 

THE CHAKS 





Gaja Shaha (Ghazi Shah) 

1560 

2 

0 

0 

Hosaina Shaha (Husain. Shah) 

1662 

7 

0 

0 

Ale Shaha (‘AH Shah) 

1569 

9 

0 

0 

Yoaobh Shaha (Yusuf Shah) 

1678 

- 

— 

_ 

Momara Khana (Sayyid Mubarak BaihaqI) 

1578 

0 

1 

7 

Lahvara Chaldea (Lohiir Shah) 

1578 

0 

11 

0 

Yosobha (2nd time) 

1579 

8 

0 

0 

Yakobhn (Ya'qhb Shah) 

1587 

- 

— 

- 



CHAPTER V 

KASHMIR UNDER THE CHAKS 


[ISflS A.O. to 1580 A.C.] 

From a perusal of its liistory, Kashmir appears to be a 
land of hospitality. Shah Mir, the founder of the Shah 
Miri dynasty, and Lankar or Langur Chak, the progenitor 
of the Chak dynasty, were well received. Though Lankar 
or Laugar himself had not the distinction of wearing a regal 
crown, his descendants gradually so strengthened them- 
selves that tlicy were able to exert ver}' great influence 
on the politics of Kaslimh : to enthrone and dethrone kings, 
and finally to wield the sceptre. 

The history of the Chaks,^ to whom a Dardic origin is 
ascribed, bears a strange resemblance to that of the Marathas. 
[For the history of the word Dard, see Chapter Till, sec- 
tion Kashmiri language.] The Chaks— called the Chaki’cgas 
or Chakras in the Kashmir O/wonicZes— gradually rose from 
obscurity, and forced their existence even iipon the atten- 
tion of a wise ruler like Sultan Zain-ul-‘ Abidin,® whoso 
penetrating eye enabled him to predict the sovereignty 
they finally acquired. They sought and entered service with 
the nobles. They thus strengthened and consolidated their 
position till, at last, they were able to assert themselves 
under the redoubtable leadership of Kaii or Qazi Chak 
(called by the Chronicles Kanchana Chakrega or Kacha 
Chakra) and became an important factor in the politics of 
Kashmir. 


1. The word Chak is written by Sir Wolseley Haig as Ohakk but 
the more correct Kashmiri pronunciation is something like Tsak or Tsohak. 

2. Lt. Newall’sjd Sketch oj the Muhammadan History of Kashmir. — 
tf. 4-S. B,, No. 5, — 1854, page. 146 
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Itia iiotcwortliy tliat Iho rise of ilio Oluiks syiichronizcH 
witlitkeir conversion to tire Shi'ite cloetruio pronuiJgatcd by 
Mir Sbams-iul-Dtii 'Iraqi, wKoin TMalik Ilaid.u Cliadiira calls 
Shaikh Sliiiuis-iid-DIu Muluumnad -Iraqi, in the fiial roign 
of Snltaii Falh Shah when Jlusaiu (Jhak bccanio a Shi'a. 
And Husain’s descendants continued to be Shl'as. To clarify 
the link ii, may bo alnled lhat Ijanknr or Langar Chak’s 
fourth descendant, named Pfmdn Chak, had floinished 
as a feudal lord in the time of Sultan Zain-ul-‘ Abidin, 
Pandii had two sons, Himmat and ITusain. Husain, as we 
said, became Shi'a while ITimmat lemaincd Sunni. 
Himmat, however, had no sovereignty among his des- 
cendants, though they occupied high positiont, in civil 
and military om]do 3 ^ Shams, Rigi, Mas‘ud and Bahrain 
are notable instances in this lino ol Himmat. It would 
be incorreot to say that change over to Slu'ism hy 
Husain’s lino had hied tlic thinks will) an ambition for 
the throne, llisloiy lias not vet proved it. 'riie fact 
must not, however, be omitted (1ml- they wore alrcntly 
strong enougli to intorfero in the tl'ond of evi'iils and 
exert their iiifluoiioo wlioii inioniocino war between 
Muhammad Slulh and Path Sb.nh gave lliom time to make 
hev. 

All through tlieir career, either as partisans of a partleu- 
lar king, or as wieldcrs of regal authority, they did not give 
much promise of their stateBinaiiship, They showed narrow- 
mindedness too. No Shah Miri showed such religious bias 
against Shi'as as GhazI Chak and Husain Chak displayed 
against the Sunnis of Kashmir. The bitternoss of feeling 
resulting in a number of serious clashes between Shi'as and 
Sunnis — and their number is put down at eighteen—earned 
for the Shi'a of Kashmir the notoriety of Be Pir like the 
Sunni of Balkh, 'The Chaks wore clever at intrigue too. 
But it must be admitted that they were good soldiers on 
the battlefield. Their exploits cannot be easily forgotten. 
Their patriotism and martial spirit were a great advantage 
to Kashmir. One can, therefore, emphatically suggest that 
but for them, Kashmir would have fallen an easy prey to 
the ambition of Haidar Diiglilat or Babur and his immediate 
Bucoossor, ill rivalry of whom the Chak rulers took the title 
of BadsMh in place of 8nltan adopted by the Shah Miris. 
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KASHMlP TJNDEB THE f'lIAKS 
GHAZl CIIAK 

[962 to 970 A.n> or 1666 to 1603 A.C.] 

It ia not iiocoasary to iMicapllultilo tho oircumBtancoa 
which installed Ghtlzi Chalc aa I he first ruler of his lino. 
He started his regal career with discretion, and 
devoted his attention to the removal of evils which had, 
for long, paralysed the administration of the country. 

Gliazi Chak re-conquered or annexed such territories as 
had fallen ofi from the kingdom. In this attempt, he 
attained marked success in recovering Skardu, Gilgit, 
Kishtwar, PakhliandMangli (near Pakhli), besides bringing 
into subjection the chief of the Gaklchars . In order to ensure 
efi&cient administration of these territories, he appointed 
experienced and intelligent governors to control them. 

[Ladakh or Ladtlg or Great Tibot is ouc of the most devated 
regions of tbo earth. Cultivation is sparse and is oarriod on uplands 
ranging from 9,000 to Id, 000 foot high. The climate is very dry and 
healthy and the air is invigorating. Thoro is a remarkable absence of 
thunder and lightning. Loh is tho only plaoo of importance. The 
people stylo themselves Bhoj/S. With tho oxocpUon of ono village of 
Shi‘a Musalnians in Chhachkot and of the Arghuns or half-breed.s^ 
practically tho whole population, excluding tlie town of Leh, is 
Buddhist among whom polyandry prevailed I ill recent years; it is now 
stopped by legislation. The Arghuns are tho result of the union between 
Ladakhi women and Kashmiris or Yarqandis, There are also some 
Turk! caravan drivers and Dogras. In tho waterless wastes of sand, 
says Major Gomperta {Magic LadaJeh^ 1928, page. 45) are to be found the 
remains of old towns, of old civilisations, paintings and writings in scripts 
whose very names are unknown. 

Baltistan, or Little Tibet, is a tract under the Wazir-i-Wazarat of 
Ladakh. The rainfall is about 6 inches in the year. The air is dry and 
bracing. The snowfall is often considerable and is of great importance 
to the villages which depend on the snow for their irrigation. The old 
rulers of Baltistan were known as Gialpos or BajSs, ‘All Sher Khan built 
the fort whioh lies ia the tahsil of the same name whioh is an important 
tract of Baltistan. In the early seventeenth century, ‘All Mir, chief of 
Skardu, successfully invaded Baltistan, The Baltls are of the same 
stock as the LadUkhis. 

Though Ladakh and Baltistan arc geographically similar, and 
their people ethnologioally the same, the Baltls are generally Muslims 
while the Ladakhls are Buddhists. 

Tibet proper, the land of the Lilmas, is called Tibet only.] 

<« 

GlTSzi was a just but somewhat stern ruler. In meting 
out justice, he sliowod no compassion even to his Idtli and 
kin. Once a servant belonging to his son, Haidar Kh^, 
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placknd‘twniff6{fruiii of tko jujvibo troo) wlillo noooTnpnnyhig 
tho SuHixn. Tlio SuHian olwovvc'd Ihis noi of piHVrin^/iind 
Lad llu) dolinquon^l^‘^ hnnd« cul o(T, a pimialuncni wliicli 
both grieved and inconai'd Haidar Kluln. L.dor on, wlx'n 
(xlulzi Cliak sent Muliaiuinad Malik, the yoidh’s inifh', io 
admoiiisb liiin for iho huIUmuiohs be luid diwplayed, llie 
youth, in a fit of rage, fitai)bed bis rrnclo. On lids, Obazi 
Obak caused him io bo banged, and bis roinains were ex- 
hibited on the gibbet for eight days. 

Grbazi’s sternness roused his own tribesmen against 
ibim. Nusrat Cliak and Yusuf Cbak, sons of Rig! Cbak, 
1 rose in rebellion against him, but were successfully repressed. 
' Later on, Shankar Obak, Babram Cbak and Fatb Cbak, sons 
of Rigi Cbak, — ^ avIio by the way, bad soven or more sons — 
raised the standard of revolt ai Sop6r, but were defeated 
and dispersed. Tliexi, Shams Rniiia, soji of ‘ Idi Raina and 
the grandson of Musa Raina, whom we mot under Fatb 
Sbab in bis second term on])ages 19l-‘2, proceeded lo Delhi 
to seek help from TTuinayun. Unforlimalely foi’ him, 
however, Ilumayfin died as the result of a fall on 1 be day 
of his arrival. On bis return, bo mol Abn’l Ma‘alT, 
Humayto’s favourite, who bad been driven out by Buirain 
Khan, and bad found refuge in the mount a inn of Oakkbar, 
Shams Raina induced bim io invade Knsbinir. Enoouragod 
bv the previous success of MTrzji Haidar Dfiglilrd, Abu’l 
Ma'ali proceeded to invade Kaslnnir wlibovii hesilation. 
Gfbazi Cbak, however, won over Snyyid Jbrrduin Bnibaqi 
and bis followers to his side, and succossfully defeated Ihe 
invaders. Shams Raina’s brother Muhammad Raina next 
year led a Joint insurrection of the Rninas anrl some dis- 
affected Cbaks, but sustained a defeat. 

In J559, Ghazi’s possession of the throne was again 
disturbed by Qara Bahadur, cousin of Mirza Haidar 
Dugblat, whom Yusuf Cbak the son of Rigi Chak and others 
bad induced to fight. It is stated that Qara Bahadur took 
10,000* horse with him. The battle took place in tho 
Rajairri mountains. Ghazi Chak advanced in person to 
meet the enemy, and promised his men a gold coin for each 
head captured. The king was completely victorious, and 
7,000 heads were presented to him after the engagement. 
It is said that he exceeded this promise and disbursed two 
gold coins per head. 


No. 6, — 1864, page 426, 
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(lliazi Cliak was an able and energetic niler. Ho wus 
also a poet.* After reigning for over eight years, he ubdi- 
oatod the throne in favour of his brother Husain Chak on 
ficcoimt of a very severe form of leprosy AvJiich prostraled 
him foj‘ about two years after which ho dietl. His pride in 
his Shi'itn doctrine is expressed by Mulla Mir ‘All Saiifi in 
the following quatrain : 

•P , ^ 

OwJl )i>ji ifS 

i>.>1 ^ lA^ 


lA^ ^ lA^ IbX^ 

' / 

. .. f. . . 

1 \so^^ ^ ^ wv>o U JO I ^ ^ b 


Some time after his abdication, ho divided equally his 
effects and gave half to his son and other descendants, while 
he sent the other liaK to the merchants for sale. The price 
he demanded for those eEoets from the merchants was so 
exorbitant that they complained to Husain Shah, who, on 
taking the matter up with Ghazi Chak, so angered him that 
ho sought to re-establish hinrself but was cleveny checkmated 
by Husain Shah . )Some time later, Husain Shah, for reasons 
oi' personal safety and removing a rival from his path, 
thought of putting out the eyes of Alimad Khan, Ghazi 
Chak’.s son. Ghazi naturally interceded for his son but 
failed, and died of a broken heart. He had already severely 
suffered from virulent leprosy as slated above. 


HUSAIN SHAH CHAK. 


[971 to 978 A.H. or 1663 to 1670 4.0.] 

Husain Shah ascended the throne in 970 a.h. (1663 
A.O.). Khusrav-i- Adi is the chronogram of his accession. He 
was, comparatively speaking, a mild ruler, less bigoted than 
his brother, and solicitous about the well-being of his 
subjects. He regulated the efficient organization of his 
state finances. In the year 972 a.h. (1664 A.O.), Husain" 
Shah sent his brother Shunkar Chak as governor of Eajauri. 
The brother gathered an army and rebelled to seize the 
throne for himself. He was defeated by the minister Malik 
Muhammad Naji, — ^the grandfather of Haidar Malik 
Cha«Jm’a, our historian, — and the king’s younger brother ‘Ali 


*MaIik Haidar OhS^aia’s Eiitory of Kashmir, pa^e 201. 
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Kliun (Jlialc. victory Mocinod (oiisich'Vahlt' f.ivonn for 

Mnlik Mnliammacl Nnji Ironi the kino. 

The troublo, it did not end here Next year, 

in 973 A H. (1606 A C ), the Badshfdi happened to he hunting 
i\i Vetlniar, in Tahsil Isirunnbad fAnantniig) In his absence, 
Fatb Cliak, called also Kliwaja Ifath Baqcial and surn-amecl 
idiaii-uz-Zaman, a minister of the stale, rebelled -willi his son 
Bahadur idian. Fath Ohak attacked the king's palace to 
seize the treasure and proclaim himself king. 

Malili Muhammad Naji who had been lell in ohaJ’go of 
the palace was, however, able by recourse to a clever 
otiatagoiu to boat back Khau-uz-Zamaii, and to kill his son. 
lu Lire course ot this contest, Mas'iid Nayak, an officer 
of the king’s bodyguard, made hhnself conspicuous by his 
gallant and fearless behaviom*. Khan-uz-Zaman was taken 
prisoner. On the Badahah’s return he was led in ohains to 
his presence. The Badshah rewarded Mas'iid Nayak rvith 
the title of Miibariz Khan, and the pafgana of Phak on 
the Dal as his or assignment. KhS.n-uz-Zaman was, 
of course, executed lor his treachery. 

jyiuburiz Khan, however, became rathoJ’ pjuiul of his 
poAvor in course of tiiiio. The Hug had Uicroforc real cause 
not only to bo jealous but also to be afraid of him. On 
some pretext, the king iraprisonccl him, and appointed 
Malik Lull Lou”' in his place. Lull, too, did not enjoy his 
new office for long. Ho was detected in an attempt to 
embezzle forty tliousand hlmwdr of slialt or unhusked rice 
and was dismissed ‘All Koka rvas then appointed prime 
minister. 

In 976 A.H. (1668 A.o.) Y^uf Mandav, a tShi'a fanatic, 
attacked and somewhat seriously wounded Qazi-ul-Quzzat 
Sayyid ^ Habibullah Khwarizmi, a Sunni Khatib (or 
Sermonizer) of the Jami‘ Masjid, who was saved from being 
kiUod by Maulana Mir Kamal-ud-Din, his son-in-law. Wc 
shall later moot Mir Kamal-ud-Din as Mulla Kamal the 
teacher ol ‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim Sialkoti, Mujaddid 
Alf-i<Sani and ‘Allaml fcla'dullah Khan in Chapter VIlI 
under “ Men of Learning.” The king issued orders for 
Yilauf’s arrest A juiy of divines consisting of MuBa 
Shama-ud-Dm Almsuj (knoivn also as Mulla Yusuf) and 

*Lond written by mistake by EakLsb! Nizam-ud-Dlu in bis TabdaSt-i- 
Akharif Who, pp. 626’ 27 and De's Persian Text, Vol. 3, page 493. 
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Aliilla Uniiai !)ppoi>i1(Ml 1>y iln' kit^u, IishI Vilsul 

Mniidav 9l-ono(l 1o daalli. 

Soon ai’l;or lliis, aiiivod in Ka.shiiui' an (Mali.iMhy 

from Akkar's court lod by Mtr;5ri lluhainniad Muqiiu iuul 
Mir Ya'qub, botli of Slii'n pmnnsinii. The Ba(Wirdi wel- 
comed them in porson, nud bad Iuh o\yu lent pilelit'd foi' 
their reception at Plurapor.* They then pioceeih'd by 
boat to Srinagar, and woi'o lodged in the lionnc' ot [Inna in 
Magre, a nobleman. Mirza Muqiiii eoniniittod au act oi 
great indiscretion by interfering in the nutter of llie stoning 
to death of Yiisuf theShTa fanatic, roloriod to above. I'uK'ly 
an inbornal affair, it should have been scttlod l)y Ifubaui 
Shah hiiiisolf. But unfortunately fliit'aiu Shah absent oil 
himself from the city on this occasion to ('scape the elainoui 
of the contending SluA and Sunni paj ties whose ptisHionn 
were uoAv roused against each other. Mu’Za Jliupni insti- 
gated making over the dmiics. who laid aeU'd an judgeo 
in Yusuf’s ease, to ibdli Khan, a Slii‘a ollieial. Iditli Klniii 
had Ihoiii exocutod, and dragg('d theii dead b(»di('i' 
through the Ktroots. After bin return to the city, I lima in 
Shull, in his anxiety to avoid inisrepu'm'utnlion by Mlrz.i 
Muqiiu at the court of Akbar,aiid lest the Enijioror nliould 
bo diaploased at Huaaiu Shilh’M own heHitation to (uiiiwli 
the chvinos, gavo thciii suitable ]ireMenis. Husain Shah 
also agreed to give his own daughter for the emperor’s son 
Salim to wed. A deputation of KaHluniris, headed by flaji 
Ganai, waited upon Akbnr to rejiort the disgraceful tr(>ai«. 
ment of the dead bodies of the divines, and seek redress at 
his hands. The deputation was successful in rousing Akhiir 
against Mirza Muqim and against Husain Shah Chak. On 
Mirza Muqim’s return, Akbur had him executed for religious 
bigotry, and sent back Husain Shah’s presents. The 
emperor also sent back Husain Shah’s daughter, llirsain 
Shah received such a shock at Akbar’s insult that, as a 
result of it as well as of his son’s death, he did not survive 
more than a few months, > however, states that II usain 
Shah died of epilepsy. 

Husain Shah soeins to ha\ c hud, in general , very calholii' 
views. He seL abide thiee days in the week Lo listen (o the 
discourses of Muslim and Hindu roligiour; scjiolara mid 

I'Httrapor village iu the fir PanjcLl vulley is aboul; seven nule.s soutli- 
yeat of Shnpian. The ancient name of Hlirapor was QUrapura. Htirap3r 
is thoonlranoc and exit to iind fiom Kaslnuii towards Raianrl, Po- 
])ulation 163D, 
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iliiKMMiil fri.uH. Tho nunahiiiijf (ImT (layw lio doAdlcd (0 
tho inrtj)i'i‘tio» of ilui army. In Ininiliig, imisic anddciilhig 
out juatico. UuMiiu Sludi <iIho jioKaoKat'd a foi iwidry, 
U ia I't'latiid tlioi a pool, wlio usimUy rccoivod from him 
gitta and a robe of honour every ‘1(1, aciiL him this linci 
before ii paidioular ‘Id — 


The Badaiiah wulo back tlie following line: — 
urf.' o' id b o?' 

Kliwaja A'zain and Pir Jlaaaji Slnili quote other 
eouplotb of Husain Shall — 

tXui ^ ^ 

/ 

jJSa ^J^‘T ^ 

iX3, 1 (MuO ^ ^ 

N (t 

^ ^ cJ^ ^ 

It was the si't practice of Husain Sluih, after Pritlay 
prayers, to order his treasurer to put aside a sum which ho 
gave away in charity, ^nka says: “ Tho godd(‘S8 of wealth, 
though insulted by largo oxpcntiitureH, went with him.” Tho 
Taha^ai-i-Alchan says, Husain Shah founded a college and 
lived in the society of pious and learned men in its precincts, 
and he allotted them the pargam of Zaina-p6r as their 
jdgir. 

Before he died, the nobles at the court began to intrigue 
about the next successor. Some favoured a choice between 
Husain Sh all’s brother, ‘Ali Khan and Sayyid Mubarak 
Baihaqi, while others preferred to have the youthful prince 
Yusuf Khan as their next king. ‘Ali Khan retired to Sopor 
and returned with an army. Haulat Chak then advised 
the king to send the royal insignia to ‘Ali Khan to 
avoid bloodshed. The king followed his advice, abdicated 
on account of epilepsy in 1570 A.O., and thenceforward 
remained at Zaina-p6r whore he passed away in 1672 A.o. 


1. Ta’flkh-i-KasJmir by Malik Haidar Oha^ura, page 20S. 

2. Ibid., page 202. 
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‘ALl SHiH CHAK 
[978 to 987 A.H. or 1670 to 1579 A.C.} 

‘All Khan ascended the throne as ‘All Shah Chak. Like 
his brother Husain Shah, ‘Ali Shah too was a just and wise 
ruler. Ho showed great respect towards saints and friars. 
As Baba Da'ud Khaki says — 

✓ 

Although the Chaks were Shi'as, and the Shi‘as of Kashmir 
are condemned like the Sunnis of Balkh in the satirical 
Persian couplet — 

S V .s “ ^ 

it appears on the testimony of a groat Sunni leader, 
the lieutenant of Sultan-ul-‘ Arifin Shaikli Hamza Makhdum, 
namely, Baba Da'ud Khaki, that this ruler was good to 
the Sunnis. 

An impostor from Iran dressed in the garb of a 
darvish and named Shah ‘Arif came to Kashmir. He claimed 
relationsliip with the reigning Safavi king, but was found 
out. 

Soon after his accession, ‘Ali Shah put an end 
to all feuds among his nobles. He appointed Sayyid 
Muhammad Mubarak Baihaqi, who was a Sunni, as his 
prime minister. Sayyid Muhammad Mubarak Baihaqi was 
the grandson of Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi whom we 
have known in the course of the struggle between 
Muhammad Shah and Path Sh&h. Sayyid Muhammad 
Mubarak was the son of Sayyid Ibrahim Baihaqi, These 
Baihaqfe descended from Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, the 
father-in-law of Bad Shah and had migrated to Kashmir 
during the time of Sultan Sikandar from Baihaq a 
district to the North-West of Nishapur in Iran. They took 
a very prominent part in the politics of Kashmir during the 
days of the Later Shah-Miris. 

Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqi, ‘Ali Shah’s prime minister, 
a brave man indeed, seems to have been a person singularly 
disposed towards peace, and settling affairs by tact. 
He showed great wisdom on several occasions : notably 
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in sociiTing the king’s pnrclon for ‘Alt Clink, son of Naurfiz 
Chak, wlio had boon iiniiriaoiictl for rc'bolliou. ITo also 
restored peace and amity botwocu llio inonarcb and liia son 
Yusuf Kban who liad killed, in an altercation. Tbrrilnin Kluiu, 
popularly known as Ibba ithfin, the son of Ghazi (Jbak. 

■Bahadur Singh, the raja of Kishiwilr, who had ascended 
the gaMi in 1670 A 0. was defeated twice in succession. 
After his first defeat in 1572 A.c., the raja offered to the 
Badshah’s grandson, Ya'qfib Khan, his sister Shankar 
Devi. This lady, later on, gained the sobriquet of Fath 
Khatiin and subsequently took her husband, when he 
was defeated by Akbar, to Kishtwar. The raja also 
promised to maintain the annual tribute. "When he was 
defeated the second time in 1574, the raja gave his 
son Narain Singh as hostage, and renewed his pledge for 
payment of tribute. The same year, ‘Ali Shah received 
Qazi Sadr-ud-Din and Maulana ‘Isliqi, Akbar’a ambassadors, 
with a message of matrimonial alliance, lie thereupon 
sent his niece, Husain Shah’s daughter, who had previously 
been sent hack by Akbar, along with presents. Ho also 
included Akhar’s name in the Friday sermon and struck 
coin in the Emperor’s name, indicating that ho owned 
Akhar as his suzerain. 

Haidar Khan and Salim Khan, sons of Nazuk Shah, 
allied themselves with certain nobles of Hindustan and 
proceeded to invade Kashmir in 1675 a.o. ‘Ali Shah sent 
his nephews, Lohur Chak and Muhammad Chak, against the 
enemy. Muhammad Chak, cleverly as a mere matter of 
show and to hoodwink the adversary, took Lohur Chak 
prisoner, and boldly joined the enemy. Finding the earliest 
opportuiuty he turned the tables on Salim Khan and put 
him to the sword, at which Haidar Khan fled. Thus ended 
this final attempt of Shah Mr’s descendants to regain 
the throne. 

In 984 A.H. (1676 a.o.) Kashmir suffered from 
a famine which lasted for three years. Food had- 
become so scarce that, at times, people actually stooped 
to cannibalism. Zaiti Chak, popularly known as Zait 
Shah, was a zealous darvishand a disciple of Shaikh Hamza 
Makhdum. "When ‘Ali Shah asked Zaiti how long the famine 
was to last, Zaiti frankly told him that the cessation of 
famine would synchronize with his death. The king met his 
death while playing polo in the plain of the ‘Idgah, as the 
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pommel of hia aaddle entered Wa stomach. ^ Before his death, 
however, he saw his son, Yusuf, crowned king to^ prevent 
Abdal Khan Chak, his own brother, from creating any 
mischief. Abdal Khan Cliak was eventually killed by 
Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqi, the Yazir-i-A‘zam. 

YuSUF SHlH CHAK (i) 

[987 A.n. or 1679 ^.0.] 

Yusuf Shah continued to have Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqi 
as his prime minister. But the king abandoned himself to 
the career of a voluptuary, which so estranged his minister 
that ha resigned his post. Muhammad Bat was appointed 
in Ms place, and the king continued indifferent to the state. 

The nobles banded themselves together and sought 
help from Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqi who advised them to 
avoid rebellion. At the same time, ho sent word to the 
king through Baba Khalil, a Shi‘a divine, requesting him 
to treat the insurgents mildly in order that the revolt may 
not grow in volume. The kmg exhibited a lack of diplomacy 
when he asked Sayyid Mubaiak Baihaqi, on pain of death, 
to hand over the insurgents in chains to him. It was 
both a direct affront and a challenge which the Sayyid 
accepted readily. 

Malik MuhammadNaji® advised the king to be generous 
in order to won over to Ms side even Ms opponents. But to 
this Yusuf would not listen. On the other hand, he dispatched 
soldiers undertwo Sardars.HabihKhanChakandMuhammad 
Khan Chak, to fight Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqi. ^ Malik 
Muhammad Naji lost Ms son in this contest. The king too 
lost his throne. Malik Naji pined and died witMn a few 
weeks. Yusuf relinquished the insignia of royalty and 
betook himself to the mountains of Brinal-Lamai between 
Tahsil Kulgam and the Pir Pantasal range, 

[Sayyid Mubarak Baihaqi is known in Kashmir history as Sayyid 
Mubarak Khan Baihaqi, the title of Kh^ being applicable in 
Kashmir to those notables who were concerned with the control 
of the army, and to princes of the royal blood. KMn may be 
supposed to be, more or less, somewhat analogous to Duke in 
English usage except that a dukedom is hereditary but not a 
khanate in Kashmir in that sense.] 

1. 0. J, Rodgers, 1886, page 1S6. 

' The Ta’nhh-i-Kashmlr by Malik Haidar Ohsijnra, page 217, 
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SAYYTD MUBArAK KITAN BAIIIAQl 
imA.H. or 1678 /I.O.] 

Sayyid Mubarak, now inatallcd as a ruler, started liia 
abort regime in a somcwbnt unceroinonious way, rather 
Lenin-liko in a socialist manner. lie broke up the crown 
and divided its gems amongst the poor. ITis manifest 
disregard of his nobles, however, seriously offended them. 
They plotted for the return of Yusuf Shah. Sayyid 
Mubarak however, sent Da’ud Mir, a courtier, with an 
invitation to the exiled lung, wbo sent Lis sons, Ya'qub 
Khan and Ibrahim Khan, intending to follow them himself. 
But he was secretly warned against this by Abdal Bat, the 
commander of forces, who explained that the invitation was 
a ruse played by Sayyid Mubarak. Eventually, however, he 
gave battle and was severely defeated, whereupon he 
disappeared behind the Brihal hill in Tahsil Kulgam. 

Abdal Bat, the commander, manoeuvred so 
successfully that he threw both Yiisuf Shah and Sayyid 
Mubarak into utter confusion, and also caused them to 
fight each other. The result was that Abdal’s clever 
machinations secured the throne to Lohur Ohak, since 
Sayyid Mubarak willingly offered to abdicate, after a sway 
of six months and two days according to Hasan, and eight 
months and fifteen days according to Khwaja A'jzam, though 
Haidar Malik Chadura and Khalil Marjanpuri set down 
the period as twn months and fifteen days only. Sayyid 
Mubaralc at his abdication recited the following lines ; 

■f ^ 

Yusuf was balked of the prize of kingship for which he 
had been invited. The death of the Baihaqi took place in 
1691 A.C., five years after the advent of Mughul rule in 
Kashmir. 


LOHDR SHAH OHAK 

[987 A.H. or 1679 A.G, to 988 A.H. or 1680 A.C.] 

Badi‘-ud-Din or Oauhar Shah, better known as Lohur 
Ohak, was Yusuf Shah’s cousin, being the son of Shankar 
Ohak. Abdal Bat received the coveted offie'e of prime 
minister under the Padshah, 
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Yusuf Shall Chak, on losing the crown which seemed to 
be within reach, repaired to Akbar’s court at Fathpur- 
Sikri, on January 2 , 1680 A.C., to solicit help to regain his 
kingdom. That Emperor, it is needless to say, was only 
awaiting an opportunity like this to turn it to his own 
advantage. Akbar, therefore, willingly sent Raja Man 
Singh and MTrza Yusuf with an army with the exiled king, 
and they were joined by Muhammad Bat, Yusuf Shah’s 
vazir, at Lahore with an army one thousand strong. Yiisuf 
Shah, on Muhammad Bat’s advice, suspected that Akbar 
would usurp the kingdom himself, and was now smitten 
with remorse for unnecessarily seeking foreign help. He 
left Raja Man Singh and MSrza Yusuf behind, on the pretext 
that it would be better for him to march alone with a view 
to sound his countrymen. We shall meet Man Singh later. 

Through the efforts of Muhammad Bat, Yusuf was 
able to rally four thousand men around him' before reaching 
Kashmir. He crossed the river Jhelum, near the village 
Dalna, seven miles from Baxamula, to avoid Yusuf par’s 
three thousand soldiers deputed by Abdal Bat. Yftsuf 
Shah entered Srinagar triumphantly. Abdal Bat was killed. 
Lohur Chak sought safety in abdication by flight and 
subsequent death. Lohur had reigned for about thirteen 
months during which Malik Haidar, practically an cye- 
witnofis, remarks that plenty ruTod the land and that a 
Marwar of shali or unhusked rice was available for a falas 
(pice), and the people enjoyed prosperity. 

YtJSUF SH5H CHAK (m) 

[988 A.H. or 1580 A.O. to 994 A.H. or 1686 A.C.] 

After an exile of a year and a half, Yusuf Shah re- 
established himself on the throne. In the beginning, he 
devoted his attention to the affairs of the state, freed the 
country from schism, and re-entered into friendly relations 
with Sayyid Mubarak Khan Baihaqi to whose son he gave 
one of his daughters in marriage. Malik Haidar Chadura , 
the^ historian, entered Yflsuf Shah’s service and continued 
in it for twenty-four years in Kashmir and in Yusuf’s 
exile in Bihar. 

It was Yiifluf Shall who used to visit Gulmarg during 
the hot weather, and changed its name from Gaurimarg (the 
marg or path or pass of Gauii, wife of piva) or popularly 
Gurmarg or Horse’s Meadow (from Our, a horse) to Gulmarg, 
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‘ iho Monclow of Vlowccm.’ llo iim't] <o vinit Soniimrg, 
Alirnbal, and Acliabnl too. Yuaiif laid liw ZvlU'lia in 
Ilabba Kliatun to whoni. lie was altaoliod a« a piinco. 
Tlioir love romance ifi one of the most poetic opinodos in 
the romantic literature of KaBlimir. On one brief separa- 
tion, Yusuf Sliah, cried out — 


M) ji 

3I 3 3^^ iX*** 


[Tarsar and Marsar are two lakes in the pargam Phak. 
Tarsar is stated to mean the lake of Tara, a goddess. Marsar 
is the lake of Cupid.] Habba or Hub will receive notice, later 
on, among the ‘Noted Women of Kashmir’ in Chapter VIII. 


[Gulmarg is about 28 miles east of Srinagar, and 13 miles due 
south of Baramhla. The Marg, which is shaped somewhat like the 
figure 8, is about 3 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred 
yards to more than a mile. It is enclosed, on all sides, by hills densely 
wooded by deodar. The whole of its surface is dotted with flowers 
of every hue. The elevation of the Marg ia about 3,000 foot above 
the level of the Valloy of Kashmir, and above 8,700 foot above thS 
sea. Tbe climate is cold, bracing and salubrious. Tho rainfall is 
three times as much as at Srinagar and yot it is nob more than two- 
thirds of that of Murree. Jalcangir and Nur Jahan, it is said, used to 
itch their tents for picnics on tho stream that winds through Gulmarg, 
ae, before them, Yusuf Shah and Ilabba KhatQn used to enjoy life in 
their own days. Gulmarg is thus a land of Kashmir’s royal lovers.] 

Peace did not reign long. Yusuf Shah’s nobles soon 
began to show reslivenesB on account of his indiffoionce to 
state affairs. Prominent conspirators like Shams Chak, 
‘Xlam Sher Magre and Sayyid Yusuf were hauled up. Later, 
Muhammad Bat, the Vazir, and his brother Husain Bat, 
alongwith Yusuf Chak, son of Husain Chak, were suddenly 
discovered in their designs against the king, and were im- 
prisoned. But Yusuf Chak, son of Husain Chak, escaped 
from prison, and joined Haidar Chak, a commander of 
Lohur Chak’s troops, at Lahore, whence they quietly decided 
to proceed to Ladakh or Western Tibet. From that country 
they attacked Kashmir, but were defeated, captured, and 
punished hy having their eyes put out. The king’s son 
Ya'qub Khan also rebelled and joined Haidar Chak. Both 
were defeated, but Haidar Chak fled to Lahore to Raja 
M5.n Singh. The Raja already owed Yusuf Shah a grudge 
for the manner in which the latter had spurned his help. 
To checkmate Haidar Chak’s designs, Yusuf Shah sent 












A beauty spot In Gulmaig* 
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Khwaja Qaaim with proaents to Raja Man Singh. Tho 
Khwaja, on hia return, protended to have achieved succees 
in hia political miaaion, while Raja Man Singh had already 
aasignod the diatricts of Naushehra and Bhimbarlo Faidar 
Chak aa jagir. 

A little detail from Abu’l Fazl about thia campaign 
•will be repipduced here. “ When the envoys,* Mir Tahir 
and Salih ‘Aqil, returned from Kashmir, Akbar dispatched 
ShahRukh Bahadur, Raja Bhagvan Daa, Shah Quli Mahram, 
Madhu Singh, Mubarak Khan and others under the charge 
of Mirza ‘Ali Akbar Shahi, Shaikh Ya'qub Kashmiri, Haidar 
Chak and others .... When the army marched to conquer 
Kashmir, the idea of the leaders was that they would go 
by Bhimbar, as large armiea could march by that route 
with ease and celerity, as also some of the landholders there 
were well-disposed.” “The idea was that when the roads 
were cleared of snow and the winter had come to an end, 
they would advance through the passes. When tho enemy 
were ofE their guard, the Mughul army was to proceed by 
the Pakll route where snowfall is less.” (p. 723). i 

“On thia news, Yusuf Shah Chak resolved to give battle, 
and sent olf many experienced men in order that they might 
construct a fort near a gorge of the river Kunhar, a tributary 
of the Jhelum. In every defile they were to establish a 
strength and to prepare for war.” The force that was sent 
had passed Baramula by six /cos. To the good fortune 
of the Mughul army Yusuf Shah, however, suddenly recalled 
his men, setting store on the difficulty of crossing the 
passes, the advent of snow and rain, and the invading 
array belonging to a hot country. Yusuf Shah accordingly 
revised his plan. 

But Yusuf Shah learnt rather late that Akbar’s dele- 
gation had arrived near Pakhll or Hazara, and the Mughul 
troops had traversed heights and hollows, and had come 
near Buliyasa (old Bolyasaka, perhaps now called Bunyar) 
on the right bank of the Jhelum some 60 miles away from 
Baramula and six marches to Abbottabad. The expedi- 
tion of Muhammad Shah Ruih and Raja Bhagavan Das 
marched from the west and followed the bed of the Jhelum 
and the line of the modern road. But they did not get be- 
yond the borders of Kashmir. Jahangir refers to this when he 
says {The Tuzuk, Vol. II, p. 132) that Ya'qub Shah fought 

*Basecl on the Akbar-nSma, Beveridge’s English Translation, Vol. 
m, Chapter LXXXV, pages 715-26. 
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with Bliagavan Dart’ aniiy nt> IhllTyrtrt.i wln’cli ho (alls 
Bliulbart and whioh hc' aays is Llio boimdary ol Kashmir, 
The fact ia that YuRTit behaved with groat jnwillauinuty and 
dosoi’tod his army and country. Ya‘qfil), howovor, (ought 
vigorously; and the Mughnl army siilTorcd l/onibly from the 
cold, the doarnoss of provisiona, the difficult roads, and the 
rain and snow, and were glad to retreat on any terms. 

Meanwhile, Akbar sent Tnnur Bog to Yiisuf Shah. 
Yusuf Shah, in turn, sent his son Ya'qub Khan, who had 
now composed his differences with his father, with presents, 
to Akbar’s court at ITathpur-Sikri. On receivuig the news 
of the death of Mirza Haldm. Akhar’w step brother, then 
governing at Kabul, the emperor resolved to proceed thither, 
and desired to interview Yusuf Shah, on his way. When 
Yusuf Shah failed to_put in an appearance, Akbar directed 
Mir Tahir and Salih 'Iqil Diwana to present Yusuf at court. 
Ya'qub Khan reached Kashmir after forced inarches to 
apprise his father, who, spurred on by Khwaja Qasiin, was 
very angry at the insult Akbar liad offered him. Yusuf Shah’s 
nobles dissuaded him from going to Akbar’s court. Yusuf 
was not actually materially hol])od by Akbar in gaining the 
throne of Kashmir. But, at tlio same time, it is true Yusuf 
would not have been succossfnl so easily had it not been 
known that Akbar was prepamd to aid him. Akbar’s 
historians henceforth treat Yiasuf as a vassal and call him 
Yusuf Khan. Yusuf’s view was— as Sir W. Haig says 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, page 202)— 
that, as lie liad re-gained his throne without the aid of 
foreign troops, he was still an independent sovereign. 
Akbar on 20th December, 1686, ordered Raja Bhagavan 
Das, Shah Rukh Mirza and Shah Quli Khan to advance 
■upon Kashmir. 

Akhai did not conduct his campaigns himself, and it 
w^ a weakness in Mm as a ruler, points out Lawrence 
Binyon,* that he did not alwaj^ choose his lieutenants 
wisely. The three generals sent on the Kashmir campaign 
quarrelled. One of them was “ Birhal, a musician, a poet, 
a ]6Ster, rather than a soldier or commander.” Akbar 
could hear tlm loss of eight thousand men more calmly 

<< ?.• killed in the engagement. 

Birbal, his dear Birhal, Lis merry companion, whose voice, 
as he talked or sang in the evenings verses of his own 

*Ai:baf by Lawrence Binyon, Peter Davies Ltd., 1933, pages 134-36. 
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composition, was still in Hs ear : Birbal, for whom he had 
built so beautiful a house at Fathpur-Sikri : Birbal, the 
one Hindu who had embraced the emperor’s new religion 
of the Divine Faith.” But according to the Siyat-ul- 
MuUt^ahhhlimn (Vol. I, page 192), Akbar had drawn lots 
between Abu’l Fazl and Birbal. The latter’s name came 
up and consequently he had to go. As success from 
the military point of view could not be claimed, Raja 
Bhagavan Daa tried to save the situation diplomatically 
by proposing terms, whereupon Yusuf Shah visited his 
camp. Taking advantage of Yusuf’s absence, the Kashmir 
nobles placed Ya‘c[ub Khan on the throne, and further 
attacked the imperial army, inflicting a great loss upon it, 
Baja Bhagavan Das was obliged to make terms with 
Ya'qub, the chief of which was the annual payment of 
tribute by Kashmir to Akbar. The Aldm-ncmi says that 
the Kashmiris offered to agree that “ the pulpits and coins 
should make mention of theShahinshah and that the mint, 
the .saffron, the silk and the game should be imperial. A 
superintendent or darugha sliould bo appointed for each 
department and then the army should return .... His 
Majesty , . . . . accepted the agreement.” 

The Raja took Yusuf Shah to Akbar’s court. But 
Akbar refused to ratify the treaty which Raja Bhagavan 
Das had made, and broke faith with Yusuf by detaining 
him as a prisoner. Bhagavan Das, sensitive on a point of 
honour, committed suicido. 

Yusuf Shah Chak cea^ei, here, as a ruler. He was 
generous. He was cultured. He was a liberal Shi'a, But 
he was weak and fickle. His lack of decision and his 
indifference to affairs of state cost him his crown. He 
should have controlled the factions and his nobles by 
tact and firmness. He lacked these and ended his life 
away from his own land. Yusuf showed bravery in 
returning the attack of Sher Afgan Khan, whom he 
killed near Burdawan in Bengal. 

YA'QtJB SHAH CHAK. 

[994 A.E, or 1686 A.C.] 

As Habib Shah was the last of the Shab IVEris, the 
descendants of Sultan Shams-ud-Din Shah Mir, Ya'qub 
Shah was the last of the Chaks. On his accession, Ya'qub 
made ‘AliDar, a prominent official, his minister, and himself 
took to a life of ease and pleasure. Misrule naturally 
followed. 
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‘A.li Par, Uw firat nuuwUir, rcln'lloil, llcul Iho city, mid, 
sullered doat-h by drowiing. Tb« hocoihI iniinBlor, 
Muluuuniacl Bat, roloiitloaaly pcj‘H('c’utccl ilio BiiiiniH. Qnzi 
Miisa,tlie Cliio[ Qazi, was ratlilossly done to daat.1i by Ya'qub 
Shall. Ya'qub, it eeoms, wanted the Qazi to rotaiu the 
name of Caliph ‘Ali to the oxclii.sion of the other lliroo 
Caliphs of the Prophet in the public prayer. Qazi Musa 
objected to it. He said that tcm]joral riilors had nothing to 
do with spiritual matters. Ya'qub was olfended. He .sent 
for the executioner and put Qazi Musa to death. Qazi Musa’s 
house was also plundered.* The Sunnis were naturally 
so alarmed that Sliaikh Ya'qub Smfi and Baba Da’ud 
KMkt potitionod Akbar for help and entered into the 
following covenant with him : — 

1. That the ruling prince shall not interfere with 

religious affairs, the purchase and sale of com- 
modities, and the rates of cereals. 

2. That the dignitaries and officials of Kashmir 

shall have no Kashmiri, male or foinalo, Hindu 
or Muslim, as slave. [Possibly this was to 
forestall the Mughul custom of taking slaves 
from subjugated areas.] 

3. That the inhabitants of the country sliall not he 

molested or oppressed in any way, or begdr 
exacted. 

4. That the nobles of Kashmir having been a source 

of mischief shall have, for the present, no share 
in. the administration of their country. 

Qasim Khan was ordered to march on 28th June, 1686 
A.O., upon Kashmir with an army of forty thousand horse 
and twenty thousand foot. He entered Eajauii and pro- 
ceeded to Srinagar. Ya'qub made several attempts to 
retrieve the situation, but met with no success. The flight 
of Yusuf and Ya'qub has been satirized in the following 
couplet 

jl <jo 

*A full account will be found in thei\row 5 <iir-ul-. 4 H 6 arbyRafi‘-ud-Din 
Ahmad Ohdfil in the British Museum Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 
Add. 24,029, page 299, See note on the NawcULir-^l-Althb&r on p. 236, 
footnot* 
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Mlrza Qasim entered Srinagar in 996 a.h. (1686 A.C.). From 
that date Kashmir came under foreign domination. She 
now embarked upon her career as a Mughul province. 


Now that we close the story of Kashmir as an independ- 
ent country, some observations on this loss of independence 
are perhaps pertinent. 

Shah Mir was a foreigner to Kashmir, but, as we said, 
he saved Kashmir from subjugation by the Tughluqs. The 
Chaks brought about tbe defeat and death of Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, and prevented Babur and Humayun from forming 
Kashmir into a principality of theirs. Kashmir was con- 
quered by Babur’s grandson, the groat Akbar no doubt, 
but this conquest was due more to causes inside Kashmir 
than to Akbar’s military might. Alcbar’s own Prime 
Minister, Abu’l Fazl, had at one time admitted ihat if the 
ruler of Kashmir fortified Kashmir’s passes, an army of 
“ thousands of Rustams ” would find it difficult, or rather 
impossible, to got possession of the country. (See the foot- 
note on page 17). 

The last doacondants of Shah Mir lost Kashmir by 
internecine warfare and by incompetence. But they were 
not bigots or religious fanatics. They were tolerant, 
forbearing and cultured. They made no distinction in the 
matter of their military recruitment. The Chaks, on the other 
hand, committed atrocities under the cloak of their new 
cult, though it is true the Shfas had sufiered from Mirza 
Haidar Hugh lat. The Chaks confined recruitment to the army 
mostly to the Shi'as. And thus they made the army loyal 
to themselves alone, but not fit for the general defence of the 
country as a whole. 

Lalitaditya-Muktapida (725-753 A.o.) had warned 
Kashmir rulers against raising troops from a single district — 
implying thereby any single clan or caste. It was wise 
advice. The Chaks disregarded it. They raised their army and 
recruited or promoted their army officers mostly from among 
the Shi'as. The Chaks had themselves become the re-incarna- 
tion of feudal Damaras of yore. By their heroism the 
Chaks overthrew the Shah Miris. By their feudalism 
and factions they brought about their own fall. For, 
religious bigotry, the raising of troops mostly from among 
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tlioinBoIvoa, and tlio conHoquoiii. faeiiona onnaod in tho 
pooplo of Kaslunlr, led to an iiivilaiion to Akbar to rid 
Kasliiuir from faiiatioiam and oppresaion. 

Tlioro ia a loason from the hiatory of Bulgaria, to wliicli 
reference cannot but be made. A quotation fj’oiu tbo llis- 
torians’ History of tlie Woi'ld will appropriately illuatratc it. 

“ For many centuries tho Bulgarians bold the whole peninsula 
(of the Balkans) in suspense, shared their literature and 
culture with the remaining orthodox Slavic world, and by 
the doctrines of a native sect shook the whole of southern 
Europe, and what is tho conclusion 1 Tho nation once so 
respected and feared, passed politically under the yoke of 
the Turks, intellectually under the yoke of tho Greeks, and 
remained in this servitude until in our days it has shown 
that its task is not finished. Tho three causes which con- 
tributed directly to the fall of tho Tirnova Empire (of 
Bulgaria) were Byzantinism, Bogomilism and nrodieval 
feudalism.” (Vol. XXIV, page 176). 

The causes which led to the fall of. tlui Clinks wore 
(i) medieval feudalism that promoted fights and factions 
among feudal lords, and (w) Bogomilism, which in their case 
was religious fanaticism. 

[The Bogomilism of Bulgaria was founded by a reformer, named 
Bogomil (literally, Love of God) about tho first half of the tenth 
century a.o. The theology of Bogomilism was founded on the 
original two elements, a good and an evil, a kind of Maniohaeism 
imported from the East.] 

Let us now bury Ya'qub Shah before we turn to the 
birth of Mughul rule in Kashmir. 

We know Ya'qub was married to Shankar Devi, the 
daughter of Bahadur Singh, the raja of Kishtwar, in 1672 A.o. 
Shankar Devi, as already stated, became Eath Khatun. 
In his defeat in 1688, Ya'qub betook himself to Kishtwar, 
to the land of his devoted queen. From here he made one 
more attempt to recover Kashmir in 1887, but failed. In 
1688 Ya'qub died* at Kishtwar and is buried towards the 

*Eafi‘-ud-Din Ahmad bin ‘Abd-us-Sdbur bin Khwaja Muhammad 
BalkhI Kashmiri, tahhaltus Ohafil, the author of the Ncmadir-til-Aiihbar, 
a history of Elashmir from the earliest times to the conquest of Akbar, 
and completed by the author at Shahjahanabad in the month of Safar 
1136 (1723 A.o.), says that thedeath of Ya'qub Khan Ohak was caused by 
means of a sent by Akbar.— Ifidu’s CiitcAogue, Vol 1, 1879, page 300. 
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south of the tank of SirkSt on the Chaugan, outside 
Kishtwar town. Fath Khatun constructed a water-course in 
memory of her husband. This water-course must have been 
a great blessing to Kishtwar as it is afflicted with shortage 
of water. She also constructed a tank, and another water- 
course from Kali Nag to the village Zowar. 

The last resting-place of the last independent Muslim 
ruler of Kashmir is today but a low heap of lime and stone 
in a corner of a field in the possession of a Pandit I 



This heap of stone and lime represents the last restlngr-place of the last 
independent Muslim ruler of Kashmir, Va'quh ShSh Chak, 
in a Held in Kishtwar. 

^ ^ I* jl^ J, 

I i j j' * ^ 
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Pakhli.-Tlio footndto 1, on page 87, troata of Pakhli, wliiclx 
occurs «c) many timoa in ihia Chapter also, some more inforinalion 
about ill ifl, thoroforo, given hero. ‘‘An nnciont Sarhlr or cliatrict 
of the Mughul Siibali of the Punjab, now inrliulofl in I, ho Tlayara 
District of tho Nortli-Wost TTrontior Proviiico, Pakhli roughly 
corroapomla with tho ancient Uraan which Ptolemy places 
betwoon the Bidnspoa (Jhelum) and tho Indus. Its king wa.s named 
Arsakea in the times of Alexander. Hiuen Tsiang found it tributary 
to Kashiiur. In the Kashmir chronielo callod tho Bimtavmgmi, it 
appears, now as a scp.arato kingdom, now as tributary to that 
State. In it lay Agror, tho ancient Atyugrapura. In Babur’s 
time, this tract was held by tho Khakha and Bamba tribes, 
whose chiefs had been the ancient rulers of tho country oast of 
the Indus but had been driven out by the Gibari Sultana of Bajaur 
and Swat ; and tho tract derives its name from Pakhli one of 
these conquerors. In tho Ain-i-Akban it is described as bounded 
on the east by Kashmir, on the south by the country of the 
Gakhars, on tho west by Attock, and on the north by Kator 
(Chitral), Under Durrani rule, Saadat Khan, was chosen as chief 
of Pakhli, then a dependency of Kashmir. lie founded tho foit 
of Garhl Saadat Khan, which was tho hoadqunrtcr of Azad Khan’s 
rebellion against TimQr Shah. Early in tho ninotoonth century 
Pakhli comprised throo districts: Mansohra in tho south and 
south-east. Shinkiaxi (subdivided into Knndlii and Maicltin) in 
tho north-east, and Bhlr-Kand in tho contro. Tho valleys of Kagan 
Ehogarraang and Agror wore dopondont on it.” — The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India Vol. XIX (Now edition), Oxford Press, 1908, 
p. 318-19] “ Tho Pakhli plain of tho Mansohra Tahsil, 3,000 feet 
above sea-lovol, is 11 miles from north to south, and 10 from oast 
to west. It is a fertile, highly cultivated tract, ospeoially in tho 
western portion which is irrigated by the Siran river.”— 
of the Hazara District, 1907. Compiled and edited by H. D. 
Watson, C. S., Settlement Officer, Chatto and Windus, London, 
1908, p. 3. 



The Mughul ridel's concerned with the history 
of Kashmir. 

[1686 A.O. TO 1752 A.O.] 


1. Jalal-ud-Din Akbar, 1666 to 1606 a.O.= 963 to 1014 
A.H. Conquers Kashmir in 1586 A.O. 

2. Niir-ud-Din Jaliangir 1606 to 1627 a.o,=1014 to 
1037 A.H. 

3. DavarBakhsb son of Prince Kliusrii, the eldest son 
of Jahangir, 1627 A.a.=1037 a.h. Khusrii had died in 1622. 

4. Shihab-ud-Din Shah Jahan, 1628 to 1667 a.o.=1037 
to 1068 A.H. 

6. Murad Bakhsh, the fourth son of Shah Jahan, 1657 
A O.—1088 A.H. 

6. Shah Shnja,‘ second son of Shah Jahan, 1667 A o. 
=1068 A.H. 

7. Muhyi’d Din Aurangzlb ‘Alamgir, 1668 to 1707 
A.O.=1068 to 1118 a.h. 

8. A'zain Shah, second son of Aurangzlb ‘llamgir, 
1707 A o.=1118 A.H. 

9. Kam Bakhsh, fourth son of Aurangzlb ‘Alamgir, 
1707 a.0.=1119 A.h. 

10. Qutb-ud-Din Mu'azzam Shah ‘llam Bahadur, 1707 
to 1712 a.o.=1119 to 1124 a.h. 

11. ‘Azim-ush-Shan, second son of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, 
1712 AO. =1124 a.H. 

12. Mu‘izz-nd-Din Jahandar Shah, eldest son of Shah 
‘Alam Bahadur, 1712 a.o.=1124 a.h. 

13. Muhyi*dDin Parrukh Siyar, son of ‘Azim-ush- 
Shan, 1713 to 1719 A.a.=1124 to 1131 a.h. 

14. Rafi'-ud-Darajat, son of Rafi'-ush-Shan and third 
nephew of Jahandar Shah, 1719 a.o.=1131 a.h. 
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16. Rafi'-iifl-Daula Sliah Jaliaii II Bon of Rafi'-iiali- 
SMn and flocond nephew of Jahandtir Slu'ih, 1719 a.o = 
1131 A.n. 

16. Nasu’-ud-Dln Muhammad Shah, hou of Jahiin 
Shah the fourth aon of Mu'ammShah ‘Alam Bahadur, and 
nephew of Jahandar Shfih, 1719 to 1748 A.0.=l]31 to 1161 
A.H. 

17. Muhammad Ibrrihim, son of Rafi'-usli-Shan and 
nephew of Jahandar Shah (sunultaneoiisly with Muhammad 
Shah), 1719 to 1720 a.0.=1131 to 1132 A.H. 

18. Mujahid-ud-Din Ahmad Shah Bahadur, son of 
Muhammad Shah, 1748 to 1764 a.o.=1161 to 1167 a.h. 

Kashmir then goes to the Afghan ruler, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani in 1752. 



CHAPTER VI 

KASHMIR UNDER THE MUGHULS 

[1586 A.C. TO 1752 A.C.] 

Brave tliou|[h the Chaks were, they lacked the qualities 
essential for the making of successful rulers and administra- 
tors, Hence the rapid clos^ of their sway extending over 
only a generation — about 31 years. It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the early Mughul attempts on Kashmir since they 
have already been related in the preceding Chapter. They 
begin with Babur^ continue with Humayun and Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, and are successful with Akbar, Akbar started 
interference with the affairs of Kashmir in the time of ‘Ali„ 
ShahJDhak. Then h-^ helped Yusuf Shah Chak against Lohar 
or Gauhar Shah Chak. Later he detained Yusuf, and finally 
ousted Yusuf’s son, Ya'qub, and annexed Kashmir, The 
Mughuls held Kashmir for 160 years. Disintegrating forces, 
however, gathered strengtli under tlie Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, and Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1739 A.O., hastened 
the disruption of the gigantic fabric of the Mughul empire. 
Nadir Shall annexed Afghanistan. After his death, Ahmad 
Shah Durrani obtained complete control over Afghanistan 
and added Kashmir to his dominions when the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah, the son of Muhammad Shah, was on the throne 
of Delhi. 

The last effort of the last of the Chaks. 

After its conquest by Akbar in 1586 A.o. Kashmir did 
not readily submit to Mughul rule. Ya'qub Shah, the 
ex-Chak king, was still exerting himself to regain his lost 
Idngdom. Ibrahim Chak, Ya'qub’s brother, and ‘Ali Malik 
Chadura, the brother of Malik Haidar Chadura, joined 
him. They took the Mughuls unawares at Cher-wani* 
(in the Badgam Tahsil). Ya'qub Shah Chak re-entered 
Srinagar as king. 

•Cher-wani and Ch3r-udar are two names that appear in the 
Persian histories of Kashmir in regard to the same place. Cher-wani 
means the garden of Cher or wild apricots, Cher-ndar means the 
Udar or KarSwa or the alluvial plateau of wild apricots. The placo 
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Sayyid Abu’l Ma'fili Builiiiqi, tlio sooond boh of Sa57id 
Mubarak Klian BailiaqT, Sliamal Chak, Sayyid lIuHain 
Baibaqi and Shams Dull uoxt wointinl llic Mtigluda. Tlio 
wbolo country was up in arnia and tbo Iohb of KaBhimr waa 
imminent. 

[Tlip Bahanstan-i-Shalil is a history of Kashmir from the earliest 
times to 1023 a.h. (1614 a.o.). The author, whose name is not given, 
(Add 16,706, Ridu’s Catalogue, Vol. I, 1879, pages 29G-297), appears 
to have been a dependant of a Kashmiri, Sayyid Abu’l Ma'ali 
BaihaqI, to whom he gives a prominent place in the later period of his 
history. This Sayyid, Abu’l Ma’ali, was the second son of Sayyid 
Mubarak Khan Baihaqi who was raised for some months to the throne 
of Kashmir in 986 a.h. (1578 a.o.), and died in exile at Piruzabad in 
999 A.H. (1590 A.C.). Abu’l Ma’aU played an active part in the frequent 
broils which disturbed Kashmir for some years before its conquest by 
Akbar, and was thus placed under the command of Raja Man Singh 
under whom he served for four and twenty years. After the latter’s 
death in 1021 a.h. (1612 a.o.), he was presented, with Haidar Malik 
Cha(}.iua, to the Emperor Jahangir who conferred upon him a 
tmnsab. 

This Abu’l Ma’ali, therefore, should not be confused with Abn’l 
Ma’ali whom Badayilni calls ‘ of noble Sayyid extraction and of the 
country of Kashghar,’ and was one of tho Amirs of Hnm5yiiu. He 
married Mah Kflohak Bogara’s daughter Eakhr-uu-Nisa, had quarrels 
with Bairam Khan, and was ultimately strangled to death by Mirza 
Sulaiman at Kabul during the ‘Id of Ramazan in the ninth year of 
Akbar’s accession. Abu’l Ma’ali, too, according to the Tabaqat-i-AMxtrl 
(De’s English translation, p. 734), and tho Akbar-natna (Beveridge’s 
English Translation, Vol. 2, p, 154), did come on a raid to Kashmir 
in the first year of Akhar’s accession and was at Naushahra, a town 
between Bhimhar and Rajauxi. Abn’l Ma'ali marched on to Bara- 
mula and was defeated at Markalah near Patau by Qhazi Chak, and 
’ turned his face to flight.’ Shah Abu’l Ma’ali’s incursion is noted by 
Pandit Shuka in the Kings of Kaaimvra (p. 389)]. 

Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr, the conqueror and viceroy of 
Kashmir, at last sought help from Akbar who dispatched 
Sayyid Yiiauf Khaji Riza^d Mashhadi with a strong force of 

is four miles from Badgam, the headquarter of the Tahsil of the same 
name. Badgam itself is nine miles ttom Srinagar. There was a fort 
at the end of the KarSwa or the UJar. It is in rains now. Cher-wani 
or Cher-udar appears to have been a convenient battle-ground between 
Punch and Kashmir, as it lies on the route between Srinagar and 
Tosha-moidan and thence to Punch. Cher-wani or Oher-uclar la 13 m’les 
from Srinagar and 15 miles from Tosha-maidan, Diwan jawala Bahai, 
the Chief Minister of Maharaja Gulab Singh, populated it, and gave it 
the name of Jawalapor. Its population in 1941 was 769. 
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twenty-five thousand horse. The Emperor further instructed 
Muhammad Bat and Baba Khalil, two influential Kashmiri 
nobles then residing at liis court, to accompany Sayyid 
Yusuf and render him all possible help. These nobles won 
over several powerful Chaks to their side. At the same 
time, Ya'qub’s indiscreet behaviour towards his nobles 
and his unfair treatment of Hindus and Sunnis brought 
about his final overthrow in August 1689. After three 
years’ struggle with Akbar, Ya'qub, then, surrendered to 
him, and retired to Kishtwar accompanied by Sayyid Abu'l 
Ma'ali Baihaqi and Ibrahim Khan called Iba Khan.^ The 
independence of Kashmir was thus completely ended in 
1689. Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr, came to the court with 
several Kashmiri nobles, leaving Sayyid Yusuf Khan 
Rizavi Mashhadi as governor in ms place. 

The end of Yusuf Shah Ghah. 

Yusuf Shah Chak was exiled to Bihar, where he was de- 
tained under the charge of Man Singh, the governor. A year 
or so later, Yusuf ShMi Chak was appointed to the ‘ command 
of dOO,’ a rank carrying a salary^ ranging from 2,100 to 
2,600 rupees a month and a grant in Bihax. Although this 
appointment was far from being commensurate to the 
dignity of a deposed sovereign, yet Yusuf Shah served in 
that capacity under Man Singfi for several years. The 
time and manner of his death do not appear to be recorded 
by Akbar’s historians. But Haidar Malik Chadura says 
that Yusuf died in Hindustan on account of acute insanity 
and deep melancholia, separated, as he was, from his 
own land, from his own kingdom, and from his own 
accomplished Queen Habba Khatun. 

1. The Ta’i^hh-i-A'umi, Ta’nkh-i-Hasan and Ta'nkh-i-KhaUl 
MarjanpUri all spell this name as Eba Kban, while Pandit Naiajan Kanl 
‘Ajiz, writes Amina Khan. 

The History of Kashmir from the earliest times to 1122 a.h. (1710 
A.o.) is by Narayan Kaul 'Ajie. The author was urged by Kashmirian 
nobles to write its history winch he began in the fourth year of the reign 
of Shah ‘ilam in 1122 a.h. (1710 a.o.). ‘Arif Khan, a Kashmirian who 
was the Na’ib and Dlw^n of the Subadar, had collected the Sanskrit 
chronicles of Kashmir, and Ibrahim Khan, afterwards 'All Mard&n Khan, 
wished to become acquainted with their contents. The author had also 
before him the history of Malik Haidar Ch5(Jura, Narayan Kaul con- 
densed all this material from Sanskrit and Persian into the present abridge- 
ment known as the Ta'nkh-i-Kaahmir by him. Narayan Kaul was also 
a fine poet of Persian. 

2. V, A. Smith’s Akbar, pp. 240-41. 
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The treatment of the ex-ruler of Knfllimlr cannot be 
described, in the words of Dr. V. A. Smith, as nenorous. 
fn fact, it is one of the chief blots on Akbar’s character, 
AbuT Fazl says that Akbar’s appointment of Yusuf Shah 
was to test his fitness for restoration to Kashmir. Ihit there 
is no evidence that Akbar ever proposed to make amends 
for the wrong which he had done to Yusuf Shah Chak— that 
Yusuf who disposed of Sher Afgan for Jahangir and cor- 
rected Akbar’s great singer Miyan Tan Sen, according to the 
testimony of Malik Haidar Cha^ura as already noted 1 

It ih believed in Kashmir that Akbar caused a change 
to be effected in the dress of the people, and the effeminate 
pheran (from the Persian pairahan, the long, loose shirt) 
was thus introduced together with th&Kdngrt, or, in Kashmiri, 
Kdngar,* the chafing vessel. “And it is possible,” says 
Lieutenant Newall (page 434). “that this measure, one out 
of a long series of -acts of systematic tyranny and spirit- 
breaking oppression, may have had its effect in changing 
the character of this onco brave and warlike race.” Such 
a belief, however, lacks authority. 

Akbar’s reiga in Kashmir. 

In May 1689 Akbar himself came to Kashmir by travel- 
ling on horseback or on foo"t. To bo precise like Abu’] Fazl, 
“ His Majesty planted his standards in the city of Srinagar 
on 26th Khurdad, (6th June, 1689) after 8 hours 24 
minutes.” Pandit ^uka mentions that “ Jalal-ud-Din on the 
seventh bright lunar day of Ashadha pleased the Brahmana 
boys with gifts of gold, and they blessed him. He then went 
to Martan^ and gave cows adorned with pearls and gold to 
Brahmanas. He was glad to see Kashmira with its vines 
and walnut trees and of high and charming woods.” (Kings 
of Kashmra, Vol. Ill, page 417.) 

Three wdl-krmon Qastdas on Kashmir. 

_ Akbar spent a month visiting towns, villages, 
springs, and streams, of which the most important 


♦The statement that Sultan Zain-nl- ‘Abidin “ in his effort to reduce 
the proud spirit of the Hindus, insisted on the use of the hangar, and the 
goTO ” is incredible on the face of it, in view of the Sultan’s well-known 
attitude towards Hindus, and his invitation to those Hindus who had 
left the Valley for fear of Malik Suhabhatta to retutu and re-settle. 




The Jaml* Masjld at FSmpar which Is noted for saffron 
and lies on the Jhelum, about 9 miles from Srinagar. 



\ SaiTion Tirid of F3mp.ii 
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are Parapar,* Bijbihara and Islamabad (Anantnag). Malik- 
i)8-Shu‘ara Abu’l Faiz Faizt refers to this progress of Akbar 
in a beautiful qasida (eulogistic poem) of 98 couplets some 
of 'which are — 

hXXXwt.wA> ^ 

fi 

jJ» i/U 


b <>il^ y ,>b^ 

j"^} b C'S.^ 

f .. 

(Jl' j Wo jyi lAi 




>J“*' .V **** U'^. 

_y>»>«£ (JX) o^b<> 'y*^ ‘''^ 

u< ^ 

>j^ js.\am \j 

kk -^ . 

iX>«^ ^ ^liXJ 

0 CZaaoI^^L 1 >\> 

Jo AJ^XuO O>l,«-*o I 

*Pa,mpar, the ancient Padraapura, was founded in the beginning of 
the 9th century a.o. hy Padma, the powerful uncle of a puppet Kng 
named Ohippata-Jayapl^a. It is now a village having a population of 4,446, 
and is chiefly noted for its saffron flelds which blossom in Ootober-November 
when large numbers of people visit them, Shah Jahan here built a bridge 
on the Jhelum in 1636 a.c. Near a temple, built by Padma, stands the 
ziydrat of Mir Muhammad HamadanI, son of Shah Hamadan. Three n)iles 
north-east of Pampar lies the village Uyan, known for its sulphur springs 
and ancient bathing tanks. 
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^ OUxaOwo ^ ^ 

LaJE (^ f ^ iXXA tAAta^l 
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lAX ^pk}^ >jMi iaXSUL^ 

O^r AaSXA^ - ^ tXka*. ■" »| AA*t • t/VA^J^ ^AJty^ix**»^\-^l>X^^"™ 

The poet ‘Urfi also accompanied ilio omporor, and wrote 
the well-known Qastda iho first two linos of which are : — 

\ ^ uvx:^^<uJ 

iP 

I Jt} b >fS C^^MA)! ^yO jS 


jfit ^ ^ ^yi*» 4A2^ ^ lA— ^ 

/ ^ 
r» <P W 

»Xj\ (*ii 1 ^ 


Andrew Wilson writing in 1876 says : — “ It must he 
delightful to come to this ^elum valley, in April or May, 
from the burned up plains of India, and it might revive 
even a dying man.” And so ‘Urfi is not alone,— two cen- 
turies after ‘ UrEi, Andrew Wilson corroborates him. So did 
Sir Lancelot Graham, ex-Governor of Sind, when he told 
me at Sonmarg in 1943 that he was dying and that 
Kashmir climate had revived him. 

Munshi Ghulam Husain Tabatabai in his Siyar-yl- 
Mvta'aJchkMrln, (Volume I, page 199) notes the following 
lines in praise of Kashmir at Akbar’s visit in the 34th year 
of his accession : — 

' CUi* r.^ls'VMl 

kjJl 
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t^jUS yaJ 

, *** 

(3* * 3 

3'j I '^H'. ^ 

It must not be imagined that tMe was merely a pleasure 
trip to tbe Happy Valley. Akbar respected the feelings 
of his subjects by proclaiming that no soldier should molest 
any citizen. He fixed the camp of his army at Shihab- 
ud-dinpor or Shadipor about nine miles in a direct 
line to the north-west of Srinagar, and himself halted 
in Bagh Hasan Shah Chak^ Khwaja Bazar, Nauhatta, Sri- 
nagar.^ On the representations to the Emperor of the 
Subadar, Sayyid Yusuf Khan Rizavi MashhadI, that the 
assessment was excessive Qazi Nurullah and Tota Ram* 
had been directed by the Emperor to submit a report on land 
produce, and also to make the tax thereon uniform. But 
as the intended measure jeopardized the interests of both 
officials and landholders, the authorities deputed by the 
Emperor were considerably hamijercd in thoir task. Qazi 
Nurullah reported the matter to the Emperor, who dis- 
patched Hasan Beg and Shaikh ‘Umar to help him. The 
Qazi fixed the pay of the Kashmir army in cash instead of 
kind. This precipitated the storm that was already brew- 
mg. Quka also blames the Qazi for his harshness which 
was responsible for quarrels caused among the Mughuls 
themselves (Vol. Ill, p. 418). The Subadar’s officials and 
landowners both united. And Yadgar Mirza, his cousin, 
left in charge to act as Nazim in the absence of Sayyid 
Yusuf Khan Rizavi Mashhadi who had himself escorted 
Akbar out of the Valley, was declared as king. Kashmir 
was once again in revolt. But it did not take long to suppress 
the rebellion, which lasted only fifty-one days. Yadgar 
Mirza was taken prisoner and beheaded. Prince Salim in- 
terceded on behalf of Sayyid Yusuf Khan Rizavi Mashhadi, 
whom the emperor pardoned. As a rcsult^of this insurrec- 
tion Akbar asked Shaikh Eaizi,Mir Sharif Amuli, Khwajagi 


*It ia Bometimes said that the Mughuls did not employ Eashmlii 
Pandits in any high oapadty. It is not so. Pandit Tota Earn was the 
feshkSr or deputy of Mirza Yusuf Khan and Pandit Mahadeva was 

‘All Maidan Khan’s pesitkar to whom he entrusted all powers of ad- 

miniitiatioa. 
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Mnlianxmad Husain to aonitiuizc tlu) accouniti of Ma 
wliilo Khwiija Sbains-ud-Din KUati anil Kuar 
Man Singh wore sent to oxamine those of Ivain-rfij. Thouf 
the autumn crop waa over, yet they wore able by their skil 
to make an estimate of it, ^uka uoics that, at this time, the 
Emperor ordered Shaikh EaizI “ to distribute one thousand 
pieces of silver among Brahma uas and beggars who dwelt 
in villages and in woods, and in other places.” (P. 423). 
Akbar appointed Qalichithan governor of Kashmir. Qalich 
continued in this office for six years. Ho spent this period 
chiefly in extirpating the Ghaks and suppressing the 
malcontents. 

The building of the Ndgar-nagar. 

During the first visit, Akbar had directed Sayyid Yusuf 
Khan Rizavl Mashhadi, his governor, to build the Nagar- 
nagar, or Naga-nagarl as Quka puts it (page 426), around the 
slopes of the Hari-parbat or the Kuh-i-Maran (literally, the 
Hill of Snakes), and the work was completed at a cost of one 
croro and ten lakhs. Tho construction of this great bas- 
tionedstono-wallwas undertaken, it was given out, chiefly 
with a view to provide work for tho pooplo. Under cover 
of this construction it was jporhapiS, also intended to overawe 
the people of tho Valley. Quka says that the Mughuls 
were to live within the wall so that the soldiers could not, 
then, molest tho local pooplo (p. 426), The work was super- 
vised by a Kashmiri, Mir Muhammad Husain Kant by name, 
and completed during the roign of Jahangir, In the palace 
there was a little garden with a s mal Lbuilding in it^in 
which Akbar, according to Jahangir, used constantly to 
sit. As it was out of order, Jahangir deputed Mu‘tamad 
Khan to put the garden in order and repair the building. 
It was ‘‘ adorned with pictures by master hands ” so that 
it was “the envy of the picture gallery of China.” And 
Jahangir called the garden Nur-afza. (The Tuzuh, English 
Translation, Vol. II, pp. 160-161). 

Palaces were erected and gardens were laid out 
These added a charm to the natural beauty of the country 
During his second visit to Kashmir in 1692 A.O. =1000-1001 
A.H.,^ Akbar directed operations against Aju Eai, the rule] 
of Tibet Kalau (major) and Khurd (minor), parts of Litth 
Tibet (Baltistan) — who offered resistance. The latter waf 
consequently replaced by ‘Ali Rai who held a principality ii 
that vicinity, Jahangir refers to ‘Ali Muhammad, the sor 
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of ‘All Rai, deputed by bis father to be attached to 
the Miighul court (Vol. II, p. 288.) 

On. this second visit, Akbar was accompanied by Bakhshi 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad , the author of the Tabaqdt-i-Ahban. 

[Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, whose year of birth may be 
taken as 958 A.H. or 1651 A.a., was the son of Khwaja Muqinj Hiravi 
(of Herat). Khwaja Muqim was one of Babur’s officials and about 
the close of his reign was Diwan-i-Buyfltat oi Barrack Officer, or 
perhaps, Steward of the Royal Household. Khwaja Muqim acted as 
Vazir of Humayun, and was an official of Akbar’s government too. 

In addition to being a student of history, Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad, his son, was a patron of poets and apparently himself used to 
write poetry. The interest of Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad in 
historical matters and his skill as a writer is evidenced by the fact, 
points out Dr. Bainl Prashad, in his Preface to B. De’s English 
translation of the Tahaqdt-i-AMian, that when Akbar ordered the 
preparation of the History of the Kings of Islam or the Ta‘nJth-i-Alfl 
in 990 A.K. (1682 a.g.), he employed the Khwaja as one of the seven 
authors. 

The Khwaja’s interest in Sufiism and theology is indicated by 
his association with Sufis and Shailchs and religious people in general. 
As Blochmann says, “ Nizam-ud-Din was a pious Muslim,” and yet 
“ managed to rise higher and higher in Akbar’s favour by keeping his 
religious views to himself.” He is one of the two or three with 
whom the orthodox Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badayuni is pleased. 

In addition to being a scholar, Nizam-ud-Din was a good soldier 
and administrator. He was attached to Akbar’s court, according to 
one statement, from the thirty-fifth year of his life. In 980 a.h. 
(1672 A.C.), the Khwaja was appointed BaifeAsA® in Gujrat where his 
duty was to act as the head of the military department and to look 
after recruitment, reviews and other similar affairs connected with the 
army. 

For his services in Gujrat, the Khwaja was honoured with the 
gift of a horse, a robe of honour and an increase in his stipend. Later, 
the Khwaja carried on a successful campaign in Sorath in the Ran 
of Kachh. He was, after this, appointed Bakhsh! in the year 1000 a.h. 
(1691-92 A.C.). The Mir Bakhshi, according to the “A’m-i-Alcban, 
was one of the nobles of the state. 

Nizam-ud-Din was a great favourite of the Emperor at this time 
when he accompanied Akbar to Kashmir. The Khwaja says his 
account of Kashmir which terminates with the end of the 38th year 
of Akbar’s reign, is written in a “summary manner ” but that “ most 
of the great events have been succinctly narrated.” The reader will 
completely agree with this last part. And Mr. De, by his edition of 
the Persian tezt and English translation and scholarly notes, has 
made the whole work very intelligible and quite clear', 
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BakhaLi Nizaiu-ud-Din Ahmad utilized, lor the cojupilation of 
the Tabaqdl iu roapoct of Kashmir, as ho hiinaolf iiotcvs: (i) Ta’nkh-i- 
Mlrzd Haidar aud (ji) Ta’rlkh-i-KasJm'ir. 1'ho first is tlio Ta'ukh-i- 
Bashldl and wo havo already disoussod it. The other is tho Ta'rikh-i- 
Kashmlr, tho author of which is not montioiicd. But Dr. Baini 
Brashld iu hia Preface (p, xxx) says that this is ptobahly the 

cb translated from Sanskrit into Persian for Akhnr in 998 a.h. 
by Mulla Shah Muhmmad of Shahabad not far from Ver-nag, Kashmir, 
and re-written in an easy style in 999 a.h. (1690 a.o.) by Mulla 
‘Abdul Qadir Badayuni. This manuscript is in the British Museum 
(Bidu’s Catalogue, Volumel, page 296, Add. 24,032). [Reference to 
it^ will be found on pages 163-4 of Kasliir,'] The Tahaqdt closes 
with the year 1002 a.h. Firishta and others come after the author of 
the Tabaqat. 

[While staying at Lahore in attendance on the Emporor, Khwaja 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad laid out or purchased a garden, and it was in 
this garden that he was buried after his death in his forty-fifth year, 
on the banks of the Ravi, on 14th Safar, 1003 a.h. (19th October, 1694 
A.o.) when he was expected to rise much higher in Akbar’s favour. 

J (-^ priceless pearl has loft tho world) gives the 

date of his death.] 

Akbar spent the summer of 1697 a.o. in Ktislimir, intro- 
duced a lighter assessment of revenue androturned to Lahore 
in the early winter. Towards the close of Akbar’s rcigii, a 
severe famine oocurrod in Kashmir. It developed to such an 
alarming extent that the emporor had to transport grain and 
cereals from SialkSt to alleAdate tho misery of the sufferers. 
Two prioste, ^ Father Hiorosmo Xavier, a grand-nephew 
of St, Francis Xavier, and Beroist-de-Gois who accom- 
panied Akbar at his request to Kashmir, relate their 
experience of this famine. The famine, they say, was so 
grievous that “ many mothers were rendered destitute and 
having no means of nourishing their children exposed them 
for sale in the public places of the city. Moved to com- 
passion by this pitiable sight, the Father bought many of 
those ffttle ones, who soon after receiving ba'ptism, 3 delded 
up their spirits to their Creator. A certain Saracen (Muslim) 
Seeing the charity of the Father towards these children 
brought him on© of his own ; but tl^e Father gave it back 
to the mother, together with a certain sum of money for its 
support ; for he was unwilling to baptize it. seeing that, if 
it survived there was little prospect of its being able to live 
a Christian life in that country.” 

The new land assessment which had followed the re- 
mittances of the tax, called bdj tamgha, resulted in an 
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Bhimbac is a small town siliiatod in the plains, on the right l.anic 
of a stream of the same name, which flows into the Cheiiab Jiear 
Wazirabad. It is ah«v\fc 29 miles irnrlli of Gujvat, 22 miles east of 
Jheliini, and 50 miloh north-west of Bialkot, 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departure 
fiom the ])laiiia for Kashmir ; it is disUint about 150 jniles from Srinagar, 
by the PTr Panjal or Pantsal route. 

Tlio town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all 
excejit the south side hy a low hill, about 500 or 600 feet iu height. 

There is an old Mughul aaidi in the middle of the town, and a 
brick (jarlit or fort of no strength on the north ; the former building 
is us(3d as the tlianali and the district officer’s residonce. 

To the south of the town are two Imildings for the reception 
of travellers. There is also a good encamping gvonnil supplied with 
wati'r from the ixulh This stream is usually shallow and forihible, 
hut is liabl(> to freshets. 

Bhimlmr was aiieieiitly governed hy an independent l-taja; the 
last of the line. Mull an Kliiln, oppo.sed Raiijit Mingh’s dn.signs upon 
Kaslmiir, ami is slated lo have been blinded by Itajil Gnlah Mingh 
who, ill his early cnri'i'r, was an employe of Sultan Khilti. 

The ruins of llie palace of the old Hiijas of Jlhimliar niny be 
I raced near llio village, on tlie, left of the road towards Kiishmir. 


This hiiiall mosque, on the revome, has a fagado of throe arches. 
“ 'J’ho outer face is soiled by constant ex])osuro to the weather. It 
was originally covered with painted floral designs wliioh still exist 
in considerable, freshness on the inner walls where they were pro- 
tected from the inclemency of weather. The lower part of the mural 
decoraliou cou.sists of a dado divided into imnels which are dark red, 
fringed ivith minutely worked floral scrolls. The fa 9 ade of the nrehes, 
their iutrados, ])eiidentives, etc., arc covered with painted cypresses, 
jialuiB and various other trees and flowers, natural and conventional. 
The whole surface is glazed. 

“ Thei'o arc two windows at the sides wliich originally possessed 
brick screens with star-shaped perforations. The core of the structure 
consista of rubble stones built iu lime over which was applied a thick 
coat of lime bajri which again w'Ss superimposed by a thinner one of 
gypsum. The last served as the background of the paintings. 

“ The mo.sque is a very interesting relic. ” — Extract frohi the 
Kashmir Archaeological Report. See also page 520. 
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increase of revenue, which, as recorded by officials, amount- 
ed to over a lakh of Wiarwar. A kharwdr^ was equal to 
3 maunds and 8 seers of Akbar’s reign, and was reckoned 
at 16 dams of Akbar’s currency. In normal times, a maund 
of rice could be purchased for five annas. 

In the reign of Akbar the Subah of Kashmir included 
Kabul and Qandahar, according to the A'in-i-Akbari 
(Vol. II, p. 134). 

The re-alignment and construction by Muhammad 
Qasim Khan, Akbar’s chief engineer, of the great empire 
route by way of Gujrat, Bhimbar and Shupiyan ensured the 
regularity of traffic with India. Faizi referring to such 
improvements says : 










i}j. 


o 


Us. 


/ OJ y ^ 

jiMK« ^ ijM3 lA^ 

Jahangir. 

Jahangir was essentially a lover of Nature and Kashmir, 
therefore, appealed to him particularly. He paid eight 
visits to Kashmir two of which were in the company of his 
father and six during his own reign, viz. 14th, 16th, 18th, 
19th, 20th and 21st. 

Jahangir was accompanied by his beautiful Queen 
Nut Jahan “ whose® romantic spirit appears to have led 
her lord and Emperor into the most secluded and picturesque 
recesses of the Valley.” “ Many of these pleasant retreats 
are to this day pointed out as the spots where the royal 
pair were wont to disport themselves in those days of regal 
abandon.” The royal pair must have passed their time in 
festivities of every kind. In summer nights, the Pal lake 

1. Kharwar, literally moaning an ‘ass-load,’ is the standard measure 
for weighing large quantities in Kashmir. The word is abbreviated as 
hha/f (or Ithmi of the RajcUarangi^l). Nowadays a khar is equal to a 
little over two maunds. See footnote in Chapter X, Section “ Weights 
and Measures.” 

2. Lieut, Newall’s SketoJi qf the MaJiomedm History of Oashmere, 
J. A. S. B., No. V, 1864, p. 436. 
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must ha VO refloctod brilliant illaminiitioiia and fautastio 
fireworks, and tbo air must liuvo “ ro-ochooci to tlio sound 
of sons; and dance,” Akbar, Jabaiiftir and his Nur Jaban, 
says Mrs Stuart,^ are far more vivid personalities in India 
than Elizabeth or the Stuart sovereigns are in England. 
To please his consort, Jahangir is said to have 
introduced the chindr^ or iho plane tree from Iran, her 
native country. But this is wrong, llie Kashniirl word 
hawayn shows the existence of the chinar in Kashmir before 
Jahangir, who himself refoia to the giitli and spreading 
shade of ehinars with wonder. Jahangir’s account of the 
journey and his impressions of the country, its peoI)le, 
their costumes and modes of life, of the variety of its 
picturesque scenery, his comments on men, women and 
things are all vividly recorded in his own inimitable style 
in his Memoirs. He built many palaces and summer- 

1. Gardens of the Great Mughalsihonion, 1913, page 176. 

2. The Chinar- — Shams-xil-‘Ulama’ Sir Jivanji Jarasliedji Modi 
traces the plane-tree to Iran, lie finds its inoution in the Pahlavi 
Bundeheah [tho commontary on one of the 21 hooks of the Zend-Avesta. 
Tho Bundehesh gives an account of tho Creation as told in the Zend- 
Avesta"}. Ilcrodotns refers to tho xfiano-treo as being held in estimation 
fay tho Achomonian kings like Xorxcu and Darius, tho fathor of Xorxcs. 
Later Persians call tho plano-troo DaraJcht-i-Fael or ‘ tho Troo of Grace.’ 
Teheran, by some, is oallod the ‘ City of Plano-Troos.’ Atid honoo, Long- 
fellow’s lines ; — 

Bright with the shoou of the dew, each glittering treo of the 
forest. 

Plashed like the plane-tree the Poreian adorned with mantles and 
jewels. 

— Evangeline, Part the First, II, Lines 22-23. 

Pliny in his Natmal History (Book XII, Chap. 1, pp. 357-58) 
refers to the plane-tree having been brought on the Ionian Sea into the 
Island of Diomedea to beautify the tomb of Diomedea. Prom there 
it was transplanted into Sicily and later to Italy, where it was planted 
as “ a most singular, rare and special treo” throughout tho peninsula. 
It was carried to Terwin and Tournay in Prance, where “ it was counted 
as an appearance to the very soil.” Those who walked and refreshed 
themselves under its shadow were to “ pay a custom to the people of 
Rome,” Spain, too, had the plane-tree. All this happened, says Pliny, 
about the time that Eome was sacked by the Gauls, The plane-tree 
came to he so highly esteemed that people would “water them with wine.” 
Pliny gives several instances of large plane-trees in Italy, in the hollow 
trunks of which, kings and emperors had made banqueting places — 
The Journal of the Anthropological Socieiy of Bomhay, Volume VI, 
1901-03, No. 8, pages 427 — 434, Jahan^r also notes large plane-trees 
in Kashmir. He says : " I myself was riding on a horse, with five 
at her saddled horses and two eunuchs, we went inside it,” — English 
Translation, Vol. II, p. 154, The ohinSr is also a native of ParghSna, 
Central Asia. 
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houses. He completed the construction of the celebrated 
Shalimar Gardens. The ruins of palaces at Manas -bal, 
Acha-bal and Ver-nag, etc., attest to Nur Jahan’s taste 
in selecting picturesque sites. 

The late Justice Shah Din has beautifully described the 
scene in his well-known poem Shaldmar — 
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Baron Schonberg* give ' us a moving picture, perhaps of 
these days, when he writes : Kashmir, the reputed cradle 
of the human race, that spot to which the sagas of the 
eastern nations have lent a religious veneration, and which 
the imaginings of the western poets have robed in all the 
beauties of an earthly Elysium — Kashmir around which is 
flung all the voluptuousness of Asiatic fi^ction, and so much 
of the splendour of Asiatic history — where is the European 
who hears Kashmir mentioned, and does not think of the 
glory of Aokbar, the pomp of Jehangir and the beauty of 
Nur Jehan? ” 

Thomas Moore has put these romantic days of Jahangir 
and Nut Jahan in the vale of Kashmir in beautiful poetry 
in his LdXia Uookh . — 

‘ Oh I best of delights as it everywhere is 
To be near the loved One , — what a rapture is his 
Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 
O’er the Lake of Cashmere with that One by his side I 
If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think what a Heaven she must make of Cashmere 1 
So felt the magnificent Son of Ackbar, 


♦Twejs, Yol. II, pp. 1-2. 
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When from power and pomp and the trophies of war 
lie flow to that Valloy, forftolting them all 
With the Light of tho Ilaram, his young Nourmahah 
When free and uncrown’d as tho Conqueror roved 
By tho hanks of that Lake, with his only beloved, 

Ho saw, in tho wreaths she would playfully snatch 
From the hedges, a glory hia crown could not match, 
And preferred in hia heart tho least ringlet that curl’d 
Down her exquisite neck, to the throne of tho woild 1 
There’s tho beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like a long sunny lapse of a summer day’s light. 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till Love falls asleep in tho sameness of splendour : 

This was not the beauty — oh 1 nothing like this. 

That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss I 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon autumn’s soft shadowy days. 

Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes ; 
Now melting in mist and now breaking in gleams. 

Like the glimpses a saint has of heaven in his dreams ! 
When pensiv-e, it seemed as if that very grace. 

That charm of all others, was born with her face I 
And when angry,— for e’en in tho trauquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle tho flowers somotiraes-^ 

The short, passing anger but seem’d to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken, 

“ There too tho Haram’s inmates smile — 

Maids from the West, with sun-bright hair. 

And from the Garden of the Nile, 

Delicate as the rosea there ; 

Daughters of Love from Cyprus’ rooks. 

With Paphian* diamonds in their looks ; 

Light Peri forms, such as there are 
On the gold meads of Candahar ; 

And they, before whoso sleepy eyes. 

In their own bright Kathaian bowers, 

Sparkle such rainbow butterflies. 

That they might fancy the rich flowers 
That round them in the sun lay sighing. 

Had been by magic all set flying 1 
Everything young, everything fair. 

From East and West is blushing there. 

Except — except— 0 Nourmahal 1 
Thou loveliest, dearest of them all, 

The one, whose smile shone out alone. 

Amidst a world the only one 1 


*0f Paphos, a city of Cyprus, sacred to AnTiroditeor V'»nns- 
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“ The board waa spread with fraita and wine ; 

With grapoa of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin’s^ hills ; — pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears. 

And sunniest apples that Caubul 
In all its thousand gardens beats ; — 

Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malay a’a nectar’d magusteen ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 
Prom the far groves of Samarcand, 

And Basra dates, and apricots. 

Seed of the Sun,® from Iran’s land ; — 

With rich conserve of Visna cherries, * 

Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wild and fresh, the young gazelles 
Peed on in Erao’s* rocky dells. 

All these in richest vases smile. 

In baskets of pure sandal-wood 
And urns of porcelain from that isle 
Sunk underneath the Indian flood. 

Whence oft the lucky diver brings 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 

Wines, too, of every olimo and hue, 

Around their liquid lustre throw ; 

Amber Rosolli, ®— the bright dew 

Prom vineyards of the Green-Sea gushing ; * 

And Shiraz wine, that richly ran 
As if that jewel, large and rare. 

The ruby, for which Kublai-Khan'^ 

Offer’d a city’s wealth, was blushing. 

Melted within the goblets there I 
And amply Selim quaffs of each. 

And seems resolved the flood shall reach 
His inward heart, — shedding around 
A genial deluge, as they run, 

1. Qazvin, in Iran, is on the maiu route to Europe. 16th and 17th 
Century travellers spell it as in the text above. 

2. ‘ Tukhm-i-Shams’ is a kind of delicious apricot. 

3. Visna is no other than Vishnia, originally Greek but now a 
Russian word, meaning cherry. The vishuia is a fine cherry in Russia 
proper and in Turkistan. 

4. Eiao now written ‘Iraq. But here the reference is probably to 
the district of ‘Itaq-i-‘Ajam in Iran, situated to tho west of Qnmm 
between Hamadan and Isfahan. 

5. Rosolio is the name of an Italian liquor. Here perhaps the 
meaning is Rosolh of amber colour, viz., yellow wine. 

6. Green-Sea. The allusion is to the Persian Gulf. 

7. A Mongol emperor (6. 1216, d. 1294) was the grandson of 
Changiz Khan. Kublai Khan ruled as emperor o" China and Central 
Asia ftom 1209 to 1294 A, 0. 
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That soon shall loaro no spot undrown’d, 

For Love to rest its wings upon. 

“ Come hither, come hither, — by night and by day, 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone ; 

Like the waves of the anininer, as one dies away. 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 

And the love that is over, in expiring, gives birth 
To a new one as warm, as uneqaall’d in bliss ; 

And, oh I if there be an Elysium on earth. 

It is this, it is this. 

“ The maslc is off— the charm is wrought— 

And Selim to his heart has caught, 

In blushes, more than ever bright, 

His Nourmahal, his Haram’s Light ! 

And well do vanish’d frowns enhance 
The charm of every brighten’d glance ; 

And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile ; 

And, happier now for all her sighs 
As on his arm her head reposes. 

She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 

‘ Remember, love, tho Feast of Roses.’” 

—Thomas Moore, 
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[Malik Haidar Chadura.— Malik Haidar Ohadura, whose History 
we have utilized, must here come iu for a few words. MnliV Haidar 
wrote his History of Kashmir from the earliest times to his own, in 
Persian, in 1027 AH. (1017 a.o.), the 12th year of the accession of 
Jahangir. The total number of pages of the copy used by me 
on loan from Khan Bahadur Maulavi Zafat Hasan, b,a. (Alig.), 
o.B.u,, Retired Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, Nasheman, 
Delhi Gate, Ddhi, is 2S5, the number of folios is 118. The size is 
7''X4:", the written portion of the folios being 6J"x2J''. The number 
of lines per page is 17. This manuscript is a copy of the manu- 
script dated a.h. 1117=170& a.o. There is another date : RewarT, 
16th September, 1893 a.o., BhadSn S. 1960, 6th Rahi‘ 1, 1310 a.h. on 
this manuscript which may presumably be the date of its transcription 
from the 1117 a.h. copy. The British Museum MS. Add. 8906, 
(Vol. I, page 297), has 224 folios, size 101* by 6J", 12 lines per page 
3f" long in nastn'liq, dated Shawal a.h, 1216 (a.o. 1802), and 
Add. 16,706 (page 298), has 230 folios, size 8J" by 4^", 16 lines per 
page, 3" long, in cursive nasta'lfq, probably in the 17th century a.o. 
Agha Hakim ‘Ali, b.a.-p.b., d.s. (Milan, Italy) Director of Sericulture, 
Srinagar, secured me another copy of Haidar Malik’, s History which 
originally belonged to the late Malik Asadullah and is now in posses- 
sion of Haji Mohd. Jawad of Jadi-bal, Srinagar. This copy is very 
clear and has 262 pages, size 9^"x6|*, 13 lines per page, m cursive 
nasta ‘llq, dated 1297 a.h.=i 1879 A.o. 

Malik Haidar and his brother Malik ‘All were Kashmir noblemen 
descended from Malik Muhammad Naji, the minister of Husain Shah 
Chak. In the latter part of his History, Malik Haidar says that he 
had spent four and twenty years of his life in the service of Yusuf 
Shah Chak whom he followed in his banishment to iaajagvrm Bihar. 
Malik Haidar carried out with great success, asPauidar of Ja’is, (Ja’is 
from jaisli a * camp’ is a town, on the rail, in the Salon Tahsil of the 
Rai BateU district of the Umted Provinces, on the road ftom 
Luclmow to Sultanpur. Ja’is originally had a fortress called Udyana- 
gar or Ujilekdngar) an expedition against Raja Balbhadr, and was 
personally engaged with Shir Afgan. Khan in the attack in which 
the latter succumbed in 1016 a.h. (1607 A.c.). With his brother, 
‘Ali Malik, he protected Shir Afgan’s widow Mihr-un-Nisa Begam 
(afterwards Nut JabSin) against all dangers and even received a 
wound. Haidar was warmly recommended by her to Jahangir who 
bestowed upon him the titles of Ohaghatai and Ba’is-ul-Midk, 
with an office in the government of Kashmir. The Ta'rVih-i-KTialil 
MarjanpUri (p, 166) mentions that Mihr-un-Nisa actually entered tho 
house of YGsuf Shah Chak for personal safety. 

When the Jami‘ Masjid at Srinagar was consumed by fire during 
the reign of Jahangir, MaUIc Hasan, the father of Malik Haidar who 
was a Shi‘a, was accused of having been concerned, along with other 
leading Shi'as, in the conflagration. It is said that, at the instance 
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The Jami' Maajid, that was originally built by Sultan Sikandar, 
was twice partially destroyed by fire previous to the reign of Jahangir, 
and was le-built by Sultan Haaan S^h and later by Ibrahim Magre, 
Mahk Haidar condiioled several works of improvement and utility 
in Kashmir. His brother, ‘Ali Malik, is given the credit of the conquest 
of Kishtwar in 1029-30 a.ii. (1619-20 A.o.). 



The grave of the historian Ba’is-nl-MuIk Haidar Mallh 
at Tsodur or Ch&dura about 10 tniles from Srinagar 

Chadnra, to which Malik Haidar belonged, is pronounced in 
Kashmiri as Tsodnr and written Chadnra. It is a village in the 
Nagam pargana about a mile from Nagam itself ; and is some 
ten miles south of Srinagar. The Khanqah (tomb) of Mli 
Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi, originally built by Daulat Sbdh Ohak, was 
also le-bnilt by Malik Haidar. 

“ On ftrmday, the 7th of IJrdibihisht, I rode to the village oJ 
Chaduia which is the native country of Haidar Malik,” writes thf 
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royal viaitor, Jahangir.* “ In truth thia is a very pleasant spot of 
ground, and has flowing streams and lofty plane-trees. At his request 
I gave it the name of Nurpur (the City of Light).” This is an allusion 
to Nflr Jahan and to Nltr-ud-Din Jahlnglr. “ On the road there was 
a tree called Tialtkal ; when one takes one of the branches and shakes 
it, the whole of the tree comes into movement,” he continues. “ The 
common people believe that this movement is peculiar to that tree. 
By chance, in the said village, I saw another tree of the same kind, 
which was in similar movement. And I ascertained that it was common 
to that species of tree and not confined to one tree. In the village of 
Rawalpur, kos from the city towards Hindustan, there is a plane- 
tree, burnt in the inside. Twenty-five years before this, when I myself 
was riding on a horse, with five other saddled horses and two eimuchs, 
we went inside it .... It has been noted in the Akbar-ndma 
that my father took thirty-four people inside and made them stand 
close to each other.”] 


A Dutch Protestant's view of Kashmir under Jahangir. 

Francisco Pelsaert of Antwerp, a Dutch Protestant, 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company, was in 
India for seven years from 1621 to 1627 a.o. Pelsaert 
rose to be the President of the Dutch fleet. Ilis commercial 
report to his employers written in 1626 is printed under 
the title of the Remonstrantie. In this booklet of 88 pages, 
Pelsaert gives us light glimpses of Kashmir in Jahangir’s 
reign (pp. 33-36). Though the observations are not quite 
accurate in all detail, and there are several obscurities, the 
extract has its interest for the general reader, as a whole, 
from the point of view of a fanatical Protestant trader of 
the time. Writes Pelsaert : “ The city of Kashmir {viz., 
Srinagar) itself is planted with very pleasant fruit-bearing 
and other trees, while two great rivers flow’ past it. The 
larger of these comes from Wirnagie (Ver-nag), Achiauwel 
(Acha-bal) and Matiaro (Matan, referring to the river Lidar); 
the other rises from the ground like a well or spring, 
three kos from the city, having its source at Saluara 
[Soliir or Salura village, at one time was on the Anchar Lake— 
Ij miles from the large spring of Tulmul Tiratha. S6lur 
is I3j miles from Srinagar] on an inland lake ; but the 
water of neither of them appears to bo sweet or healthy, 
and the inhabitants boil it before they drink it, while 
the king and the chief nobles have their water carried 

*Bngliah Translatiou of the Tuzuk-i-Jahdm^l by Alexander Rogers, 
edited by Henry Beveridge, 1914, Vol. II, pages 154-65, 
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3 ov 4 koft from. SwiiubsHOway (tho Sind rivor of Kaslimir, 
wliioli pa'ssos tlio villaop Gfuliir, about milns from 
Sviii agar by road and boat) wlierc tho vvator is clear and 
siiow-wliite. King Jabangir began ibo construction of a 
wooden aqueduct, to bring good water from a distance 
of 10 or 12 kos into tlio fort, but realizing that it could bo 
easily poisoned by enemies or malcontents, be abandoned 
it after having spent fully 10,000 rupees. In, Kaslnnir 
foreigners usually suffer from the flux, and many die of 
it ; the cause must be water, and also the quantity of fruit 
which is available. 

“ On the East side of the city lies a great stronghold, 
with a wall of grey stone fully nine or ten feet thick, which 
joins it to a high rocky hill, with a large palace on the 
summit, and another somewhat lower or half way up, 
towards the North, as well as two or three residences with 
separate approaches, but the principal ones lie on the 
South towards the East. In tho centre of this fort is the 
King’s palace, which is noteworthy rather for its elevation 
and extent than its mngnifi.ceiico. The Queen lives next 
to the King, on flie North side ; next to her lior brother, 
Asaf Khan, and, a little further on, Mulcarrib Khan. 
[Shaikh Hasan with the title of Muqarrab Khan was some 
time governor of Delhi. From his childhood ho was always 
in Jahangir’s service and in attendance on him.] On 
the other or southern side, lives Srdtau Shahriyar, the 
King’s youngest son, who is married to the Queen’s 
daughter by her first husband. On the south-west live 
Khawja Abdul [Abu’l] Hasan, and also other great nobles, 
all of whom reside within the fortress and round the hill 
in a circle of abo\it a kos in circumference. The city is 
very extensive, and contains many mosques, as their 
churches are called. The houses are built of pine-wood, 
the interstices being filled with clay and their style is by 
no means contemptible. They look elegant, and fit for 
citizens rather than peasants and they are ventilated with 
handsome and artistip open-work, instead of windows or 
glass. They have flat roofs entirely covered with earth, 
on which the inhabitants often grow onions, or which are 
covered with grass, so that during the rains the green 
roofs and groves make the city most beautiful on a distant 
view. 

The inhabitants of tho country and the city are 
for the most part poor, but they are physically strong. 
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especially ilio men, who can carry quite twice the load of 
a Hiuduf^tani ; this is rotnarkable in view of the fact that 
men and women got so little food. Their children are 
very liand.some and fair, while they are young and small, 
but when they grow up they become yellow and ugly, 
owing to their mode of life, which is that of beasts rather 
than men. The women are small in build, filthy, lousy, 
and not handsome. They wear a coarse grey woollen 
garment, open from the neck to the wp.ist. On the fore* 
head they have a sort of red band, and above it an ugly, 
black, dirty clout, which falls from the head over the 
shoulders to the legs ; cotton cloth is very dear and their 
inborn poverty prevents them from possessing a change 
of raiment. 

“ They are fanatical Moslems. It was their twelfth 
king {obsGure sentence) who observed this creed, before 
king Akbar’s General, Eaja Bhagwan Das, overcame the 
country by craft and subtlety, the lofty mountains and 
difficult roads rendering forcible conquest, impossible. 

“ Kashmir produces many kinds of fruit, such as 
apples, pears, walnuts, etc., but the flavour is inferior to 
those of Persia or Kabul. In Docembor, January and 
February the cold is very great, with constant rain and 
snow ; the mountains remain wlute with snow, except in 
places where the sun shines in the warm weather, causing 
heavy floods in the rivers. 

“ The reason of the King’s special preference for this 
country is that when the heat in India increases, his 
body burns like a furnace, owing to his consumption of 
excessively strong drink and opium, excesses winch were 
still greater in his youth. He usuaJlly leaves Lahore in 
March or April, and reaches Kash mir in May. The j ournoy 
is very difficult and dangerous, besides being expensive, 
for pack animals oaimot cross the mountains, and practi- 
c^blly everything must be carried on men’s heads. All the 
nobles curse the place, for it makes the rich poor, and 
the poor cannot fill their stomachs there, because every- 
thing is excessively dear ; but apparently the King prefers 
his own comfort or pleasure to the welfare of his people. 

“ Kashmir yields nothing for export to Agra except 
Saffron of which there are two kinds. That which grows 
near the city sells in Agra at 20 to 24 rupees the ser ; 
the other kind, which grows at Casstuwary (Kishtwar), 
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10 kos ( ? ) cliataiit in ilie bosl, aiiil usually felolios 28 to 
32 inpeos tlio sor (of 30 pico weight). Many pnmris aire 
also woven; those aio clotks 3 oils long and 2 broad, 
woven from the wool (it is more like liair), which grows 
on the hind-qnarlera of the slicop, very fine and as soft 
as silk. They are worn here (i.c. in Agra) in wraps in the 
winter because of the cold, and look very well and fine, 
having a surface like boratos (a thin woollen cloth 
fashionable in Europe at this period). Walnuts, which are 
plentiful, are also exported to Agra. 

“ The goods sent from Agra to Kashmir are coarse, 
unbleached, cotton-cloth, yarn for local consumption, and 
also pepper and opium. Nutmeg, cloves and mace are 
too dear, and their use is unknown ; but all of them are, 
as might be expected, brought there when the K^ng is in 
residence.” 


Qalioh Khan and Sa‘adat Khan, governors under 
Jahangir, suppressed the Cliaks with a strong hand. All their 
havieur departed. The poor Chaks took to humbler ways 
of life, and either went in for hinnblor jobs or settled down 
as husbandmen, farmers and horso-koopors. l‘tiqad Khan 
imposed severe, unjust restrictions ripon the agriculturist 
class. He introduced the evil practice of requisitioning or 
attaching fruit gardens, of reserving forests and villages. 
He exacted forced labour particularly in connexion with 
the plucking of sall'ron flowers, which formed an asset of 
imperial revenue. Shah Jahan, however, revoked these 
practices by issuing a special farmdn (command) after his 
accession. 

Jahangir did not neglect the welfare of his subjects. 
In 1621 A. 0. (1031 A. H.) he abolished the vexations tax 
Rasum-i-Faiydan “to ease the subjects and soldiers.” He 
prohibited in Rajauri the immolation of Muslim women in 
emulation of their Hindu sisters who devoted themselves to 
flames with the remains of their husbands. A girl of 
twelve* years of age had been buried alive in the gi;ave 
of her dead husband just before the arrival of Jahangh 
in 1619. The strangulation of daughters at birth by men 
without means was stored. He also forbade intermarriage 
between Hindus and Muslim women. The conversion of 


*T1ie History of Jahangir by Francis Gladwin, edited by Rao 
Bahadur K. V. R. Aiyangar, Paul & Co., Madras, 1930, page 92. 



Chingas Sarai 

Chingaa Sarai is a small anrl scattered village situated on 
a flat table-land, about 200 foot above the right bank of the Tawi river. 
It lies on the Bhimbar route into Kashmir, betweocn Maoshahra and 
Rajauvi, about 13 miles north of the fonnor ])lace, and 15 railes south 
of the latter. There is a bungalow for the accommodation of travellers, 
about a (quarter of a mile from the village. 

The old Hdiat, from which the vill.igo takes its immo, is close lo 
the bungalow. Water is ju'ocunible from n huoll or from the river 
beneath. Tlie liill sides in the vicinity are covered with uiulcr-wood 
and firs, Inib on llio opposite hide of tiio nve: there is good grazing 
ground. Next to the Mugluil mosciuc at the Sarai is the gravo 
entombing .Jahangir’s cmtrails. 

In ]iroof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in thc.se hills, the 
ancient slabs sculptured witli figures of snakes have been adduced. 
A most curious example of those stones exists at this village 
where, among a number of small liiujams under a 'pipal tree, is a rudely 
earvecl slab, representing a serpent with its long coils spreading over 
the whole length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands 
standmg below. 
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Mutilim givls <0 lliuiliiiHm and 1 lion ilicir ciemation with 
Hindu liiiKbaiiflH at one time was as large as 4,000 in Eajanri 
and Bluinbard fihali Jalian followed his father’s policy in 
the inattov. In Shall Jahiin’s time, in the seventh year of 
his reign, an investigation was made into the complaints 
of Muslims of Illiimbiix against tlio Hindus who burnt the 
Qn’ran ami oppress'^d tho Muslims. On the report of the 
investigating official, Shaikh Mahmud Gujrati, an order 
was issued that, if a Hindu wanted to be converted to Islam, 
his family should not place any obstacles in his way.* 
During the present Dogra rule a Hindu, on conversion to 
Islam, loses right to his share of the family property. 

Owing to difficulties experienced in his journey, 
Jahangir ordered suitable lodgings to be constructed for 
himself and the harem at convenient stages. He further 
ordered a garden to be built at the Ver-nag Spring, In this 
garden, there was a picture gallery in which the pictures 
of Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah ‘Abbas of Iran 
were painted. Accoiilipg to the ooniemporary, Francisco 
Pclsaert,® Vor-niig was “ibo most delightful pleasure-resort 
where tho King had tho best hunting grounds in tho whole 
of India.” Dililwar Klifiu and Irfulat Khan, two of his 
governors, also conslruclnd gardims on the Bararinambal 
lagoon fed by tlioMar-uahiaiul situated in tho southeast of 
Srinagar, and at NaopSr si village five miles south of 
Sopor. 

Seven^ Subada.i\s or governors were appointed by 
Jahangir, one after f-ho other, to govern Kashmir. With 
the exception of Qalich Khan (1 606) and Iradat Khan (1620), 
all wore just, and numerous are tho instances of their justice. 
The Hindus of Kaslimir complained against Qalich Kb an 
to the Emperor Jahangir who communicated, after the 
epigrammatic style of Ja'fer Barmaki (see Al-Kdmil al- 
Mubarrad, Lahore, 1337 a.h.=1928 a.o., Vol. I, p. 301), the 
following warning to him ; — 

S S 9 

1. Qazviai’s Badshah-nama, pp. 444-5, also 'Abdul Hamid LSbauri’s 
BSdshdk-mma, Vol. I, seotion li, page 58. 

2. ‘Abdul Hamid’s EMshSh-nattia, Vol. I, aeotiou ii, page 686. 

S. Jahomgvt'a Indta ; The Bemonsprantie of Frarmisao PekaeH, 1925, 
page 33. _• 

4. Mubammad-ud-Diu Fmq, Mukammal Ta’nkh-i-Kashmir, 
Fait II, page 108. 


I 
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[Protectiioii of Govoinanoo. Thy oonipUiiiumts aio many, <hy 
thanksgiveis few. Pour cloud-water on tho thirsty people, or else 
relinquish thy administrative post.] 

The Dabistm^ says that Pandit ^i-i Kaiiln, a Kashmiri, 
conversant with Hindu sciences and knowing the Shastras, 
was invested by Jahangir with tho dignity of a judge of 
the Hindus in order that, in every concern of personal law 
and custom, they should have complete autonomy. 

According to his autobiography, Jahangir married a 
Kashmiri lady. ‘ After him, by the daughter of the prince 
of Kashmir who was of the society of the Jogis, I had 
another daughter, who died a year old.’^ 

As regards territorial extension, Jahangir’s reign 
witnessed the conquest of Kishtwar. A description of this 
conquest in the language of the royal diarist is worthy of 
reproduction. It reads almost like tho dispatch of a modern 
war correspondent — 

“ On tho tenth of the Tlahi month of Shahrlwar, in my 14th 
year, Dilawar lOian with 10,000 horao and foot, determined to 
conquer Kishtwar. He appoiutod his son, Hasan by name, with 
Gird ‘All Mir Bah to guard the city aud administer tho territory. As 
Qauhar Chak and Aiba Chak laid claim to Kashmir as heirs, and 
were stirring up strife in Kishtwar and were wandering in the valley 
of confusion and ruin, he loft Haibat, ono of his brothers, with a force 
at Desu, which is near tho Kolal of the Pir Panjal, by way of caution. 
Dividing his forces at that place, he himself hastened with a 
force by the road of Sanglnphr, sending his son Jalal, with Nasrullah 
‘Arab, and ‘All Malik Kashmiri and a band of Jabangiri servants by 
another road, and his elder son Jamal with a band of zealous young 
men as an advance-guard to his own force. At the same time, he 
placed two other forces to move forward on his right and left. As 
no horses could go on the road by way of precaution, he took some 
with him, but left nearly all his sipahis’ horses behind and sent them 
to Kashmir {i.6. Srinagar). The young men girded the belt of duty 
on their waists, and went up hills on foot. The ghaeis of the army 
of Islam fought from post to post with the ill-fated unbelievers as far 
as NarkSjj, which was one of the enemy’s strongholds .... The 
ill-fated Aiba Chak with many of the people of ruin were slain. By 
the death of Aiba, the Raja became powerless and without heart, and 
took the road of flight, and, oro^ng by the bridge, stopped at 

Bhandarko{; which is on the other side Dilawar Khan 

drew up his forces at BhandarkSt , . . In short, for four months 
and ten days, Dilawar Khan having planted the foot of courage at 
BhandarkSt made endeavours to cross over .... Jalal, DUawar 


1. Shea and Troyer’s Translalion — pages 164-166. 

2. The Valley of Kashmir, page 194, footnote 2, 
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KMn’s son, witli some of the servants of the Court and a band of 
Afghans, about 200 in number, crossed over in safety, made unawares 
an attack on the Raja, and blew loudly the trumpets of victory . . 
The men rushed on the Raj 5, and made him prisoner . . . Dilawar 
Khan . . . having crossed the river (Maru) came to Mandal 
Badr which was the capital of the country, and is three hos from the 
river. The daughter of Sangram, Raja of Jammu and the daughter 
of ... . Suraj Mai son of Baja Baso were in the Raja’s house 
(i.e., married to him). By Sangram’s daughter he had nbil flTAn, 
Before the victory he had sent his family for refuge to the Raja of 
Jaswal and other Zamindars . . . Dilawar KhSn took the Raja 
with him, and came to kiss the threshold, leaving Nasrullah ‘Arab 
with a body of horse and foot to guard the country. 

“ The whole income of the Raja consists of fines, and for a small 
offence he takes a heavy sum. Erom whomsoever is wealthy and in 
comfortable circumstances the Raja, on some pretext, clears out all 
that he has. From all sources his income is about Rs. 100,000. In 
time of war 6,000 or 7,000 men on foot collect together. There are but 
few horses among them. The Raja and the chief men have about 
fifty between them. I bestowed a year’s revenue on Dilawar Khan 
by way of reward.”* 

During the rogimo ol Dilawar Khan, following the 
appearance of a comet, it is said, rats appeared in alarming 
numbers and considerably damaged tho crops. The epidemic 
of plague infested the country so virulently that the dead 
were thrown into the river without ovon tho last rites being 
performed. Let Jahangir himself describe it : ” On this day 
(Wednesday, 17th Isfaiidaxmuz, 12th year of Jahangir’s 
reign=16l7 A.o.) a report of the chronicler of events 
arrived, that the plague had taken firm hold of the country 
(Kashmir) and that many had died. The symptoms were 
that the first day there was headache and fever and much 
bleeding at the nose. On the second day the patient died. 
In the house where one person died all the inmates were 
carried off. Whoever went near tho sick person or a dead 
body Was affected in the same way. In one instance, the 
dead body was thrown on the grass, and it chanced that 
a cow came and ate some of the grass. It died, and some 
dogs that had eaten its flesh also died. Things had come 
to such a pass that from fear of death fathers would not 
approach their children, and children would not go near 
their fathers. A strange thing was that, in the ward in 


*The Tuzuh-i-Jahangm, English Translatiou by Alexander Rogers 
and Henry Beveridge, Royal Aaiatio Society, London, 1914, volume 11, 
pages 136-139. 
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whiuli Uio dirtOiiHo began, a fire broke oal , and nearly 3,000 
liourtort wore burnt .... I truftl that Iho Almighty 
will have uiprcy on Ilia ain£iil Hlavea, and i hat they will bo 
altogether freed from aucli calaniiticH.”^ 

“ On thia day (Wodneaday, the firat of the month of 
Azar— March 1617 A.O., the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign) 
Kashmir roporlH wore laid before me. One was that in the 
house of a certain silk-seller two girls were born with teeth, 
and with their backs as far as the waist joined together, 
but the heads, arms and legs were separate : they lived a 
short time and died.”® 

Dm’ing the time of Jahangn, Kashmir yielded a levenne 
amounting to 7,46,70,000 dams, which undoubtedly indicates 
the increase of prosperity enjoyed by Kashmir during his 
rale. 

Shah Jahan. 

Shah Jahan visited Kashnur four times during liis reign 
at intervals of five or seven years. The first visit took place 
in 1043 A.H. (or 1634 AO.), when Shah Jahan arrived in 
Srinagar on Juno 6. “ The onchanting beauty of this 
province hypnotized Sliali Jahan,” writes the author of 
History of Shahjahm of “ and though he had no 

staff of painters with him to reproduce its iiatural beauty, 
he had a number of excel lout writers at court who have 
described Kashmir in glowingly picturesque language, 
which is poetic in spirit though prose in form.” The des- 
criptions of Kashmir written by Mirza Aminai Qazvini 
{Pddslidh-ndma, British Museum, Or. 173) and Jalal-ud-Din 
Tabatabai {Pddshdh-ndma, British Museum, Or. 1670), the 
versified narratives of Qudsi and Kallm arc instances, 
Mirza Aminai Qazvini was in the royal retinue on this 
occasion. Shah Jahan’s second visit took place during 
January to October 1640 A.o. Another visit is recorded 
in 1645. The last visit took place in 1661 which, however, 
was cut short on account of floods and storms. And 
Shah Jahan returned to Lahore. It was at the time of 
Shah Jahan’s first visit that the Hindu raja of Bhimbar 
announced the adoption of Islam, and was given the title 
of E5ja-i-Daulatmand (or the Raja of Riches). 

1. The Tuzuh-i-JaMngm, English Translation by Bogers and 
Beveridge, Boyal Asiatic Society, London, 1909, Volume, I, pages 
442-143. 

2. Ibid,, page 406. 

3. History cf Shahjahan of by Dr. Bauajd Prasad Saksena, 
the Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad, 1932, pages 314-17. 
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Shah Jahan appointed nine governors altogether, of 
whom two, namely, Zafar Khan and ‘Ali Mardan Khan 
were re-appointed. 1‘tiqad Khan, who had been appointed 
by Jahangir, continued in office till his high-handedness 
and oppressive rule brought about hie removal. Prince 
Murad visited Kashmir in 1640 a.o., and remained as 
governor for a year, being followed by ‘Ali Mardan Khan. 
During his stay, Prince Mm’ad married a daughter of the 
Maliks of Shahabad. Shahabad was formerly called the 
Ver-nag pargana, according to Hasan, and was re-named 
Shahabad by Shah Jahan. 

Zafar Khan’s original name was Ahsanullah Khan Ahsan. 
Zafar Khan was the title conferred on him by Shah Jahan 
on account of his triumphant courage and coolness. He 
succeeded 1‘tiqad Khan. In reality, AhsanuUah’s father, 
Abu’l Hasan Turbati, was nominated to the governorship. 
He was, however, too infirm and aged to assume the onerous 
duties of office in person. The son deputized for the 
father. Za far’s excellent administration won the Emperor’s 
approbation and he w’as confirmed in his post. 

The final conquest of Tibet was ollected by Zafar 
Khan. Its brief detail is this. Chaks were given asylum in 
Little Tibet (Baltistan). Jahaaigir’s Siibadar of Kashmir, 
Hashim Khan, son of Qasim Khan Mtr Bahr, attempted to 
reduce ‘Ali Rai Marzbdn (Warden of the Marches) of Skardu 
to submission but failed. In Shah Jahan’s time, Abdal, 
‘All Rai’s son, gave protection to Habib Chak and Ahmad 
Chak. Zafar IQian, therefore, persuaded Abdal to acknow- 
ledge Mughul sovereignty and to read the Kkutba in Shah 
Jahan’s name in 1634. But Abdal, within the next two 
years, repudiated his submission. Shah Jahan ordered 
Zafar Khan to subjugate Little Tibet. With 2,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry, Zafar Khan forced Abdal to resume 
submission and to pay an indemnity of one million rupees. 
In the course of the fight, Abdal’s son, Daulat, a lad of fifteen, 
showed considerable pluck in sallying out of his fort at 
Shakar on the other side of the Nil-ab or the Indus, in Little 
Tibet, but was driven back by Mir Fakhr-ud-Din of the 
Mughul army, Daulat, on being overwhelmed, escaped 
with his father’s cash and jewellery. Zafar Khan, how- 
ever, brought Abdal and the families of Habib Chak and 
Ahmad Chak to K aabmir and left Muhammad Murad, 
Abdal’s Vakil, in charge of the country. 

Zafar is chiefly remembered for the removal of 
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liar(lwlii])rt wliioh 1‘iiqad, Klian^ luul imposed upon tlie 
people ot Kasliimr, ami 'wlucli'wcrc beautifully bi'ouglitto the 
notice of Shah Jahan by a KaKhmui poet in a striking and 
significant poem in. honooc of the Emperor’s birthday ; — 

bj/?- 'b^'^ '3/“**“ 

jt » 4 * ■*' 

nlx^ \rJjS j> C?b^3 jl 

The poet, in the first couplet, addresses the Emperor 
saying that ‘ We have a plaint in Youi Majesty’s Court.’ 
In the second couplet the poet says that saffron causes 
the sad and the sorry to laugh, but here innocent people 
are made to weep on account of saffron ! 

To this effect, Zafar, thereforo, obtained a farm&n from 
Shah Jahan which was cirgravcd on a stono and put into 
the masonry of the gate of the Jarai‘ Masjid in Srinagar 
and is there still. The translation® of this farman is ! 

God is Great 

Shah Jahan the King, Defender of the Faith. 

Copy of tho auspicious order of His Majesty, Solomon- 
like in dignity. Sahib Qiran the Second (or Lord of the 
Conjunction), which was recorded on the 7th of Isfandar- 
maz (February) Ilahi, (or according to Akbar’s calendar), 
at the request of tho humblest of dependants who is Icnown 
by the name of Zafar Khan, with reference to the removal 
of the wrongs done in the time of former Subadars in beauti- 
ful Kashmir, and were the cause of tho misery of the subjeote 
and inhabitants of these regions. 

Since all our exalted desire is turned to the contentedness 
of the people, we gave the order for the repeal of some Acts 

1. rtiqad Khan MJrza Shahpur was the son of I‘timad-ud-Daula 
and the brother of isaf Khan and of Niir J^^n, In the 17th year of 
Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed to the govei^orehip of Kashmir. Habib 
Chak and Ahmad Chak revolted and oteated%rouble, but were forced to 
flee to Tibet, I'tiqad died at Igra in 1060 a'.h. (1660 A.c.), 

2. Modified from the English translation by (1) Rev. I. Loewenbhal, 
Journal of ihe Aaiaiio Society of Bengal, Calctitta, 1866, Volume XXXIII, 
No. 3, 1864, pages 288-90, and by (2) Sy'divanji Jamshedji Modi, Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Boyalf As’iatio Society, New Series, 1926 
Volume II, pages 199-202. 
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whicli in tlio Tiieantiftil oonntry of Kaslirair became a cause 
of disti’csfl to the inhabitants of the land. Of the number 
of those matters one is that, at the time of collecting the 
saffron, men usod. to be impressed for this work without any 
wages except a little salt, and the people have suffered much 
distress. Wo ordered that no man should, by any moans, 
be molested as to gathering the saffron. .Amd as to saffron 
grown on crown lands, the labourers must be satisfied and 
receive proper wages. And whatever grows on lands 
granted m Jagir, let the whole saffron in kind bo delivered 
to the Jagirdar that he may gather it as he likes. Another 
grievance is that in the time of some of the Subadars of 
Kashmir they used to levy two dam for wood (fuel) on each 
hharwar of rice, and during the government of 1‘tiqad Khan 
four dam for the same purpose were levied on each kharwar. 
Since on this account also the people were much distressed, 
we ruled that the people should bo entirely relieved of this 
tax, and nothing should bo taken on account of wood (fuel). 
Another grievance is that a village whoso rental was more 
than 400 kharwar of shali, was obliged to furnish to the autho- 
rities of the place two sheep annually. 1‘tiqad Khan, during 
his rule, took 66 dam in place of each sheep. Since on this 
account also the people wore much annoyed, wo gave strict 
order that it should cease; neither should the sheep be 
taken nor money in tneir place; the people shall be held 
excused from paying this impost. Moreover, 1‘tiqad Khan, 
during his incumbency, levied a summary poll-tax of 75 dam 
on each boatman whether a young or an old man or a boy, 
whilst it was the established custom formerly to levy 60 dam 
on a young man, 12 on an old man, and 36 dam on a boy. 
We ordered that the former custom should be re-establish- 
ed, that the wrong done by 1‘tiqad Khan be redressed, and 
that people should not act in accordance with it. Another 
grievance is that the Subadars, in the fruit season, plalced 
their own men in each garden, large and small, which 
appeared to contain good fruit, to watch the fruit for them- 
selves and did not allow the owners of those gardens to use 
the fruit; hence much loss was caused to these people, so 
that some of these men have destroyed the fruit trees. We 
ordered that no Subadar should lay an embargo on the fruit 
of the orchard or garden of any one. It is proper that noble 
governors and competent collectors and the ofidcials of this 
and future times in the province of Kashmir should con- 
sider these orders as lasting and enternal, nor shotdd they 
admit any change or alteration in these regulations. Who- 
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oyor ailinilfl any cliaiigo or altoraUooH, will fall under the 
ouTHQ of God, and_^the auger of iUo King. — ^Written on 
t,lio 20ili (March) Azar Flrdii, (or acoording to Alchar’a 
ealeudar). 


Ahaannllali Khan planted sevoral gardene to add to the 
beauty of the country. ITo also introduced varieties of new 
fruits and flowora in Kashmir. He was a talented 
person and patronized Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali S^’ib of 
Isfahan, who afterwards became the poet-laureate of Tran 
whence ho wrote to Zatar Khan — 

ut J 

lAi 

and received a reward of five thousand rupees from him. 
Zafar, too, was grateful to Sa’ib for literary advic$ — 

' ✓ • 

Jf 

Zafar Khan has himself left behind a MasmvT called the 
Haft Manzil in praise of Kashmir, which he presented to 
Shah Jahan on his third visit at the picturesque waterfall 
of Ahrabal, Talisil Kulgam. In one place, in his Masnam, 
Zafar Khan says : — 

^ f ^ 

^ s 

[While Kashmir lasts, 0 God I 
Bemind not me of the Garden 
Of my Khurasan, 

To each man grant his wish — 

To the nightingale the garden 
And to me Kas hmir |] 

Zafar Khan’s two other Ma-snama are also known. 
One is Jalwa-i-Naz and the other is Maikhana-i-Raz. The 
reason why the Jalwa-i-Ndz is so named is — 

S ^ M 

^•U jAi ^ jli ijl*. 1 

^ > 
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The Maikhana-i-Rdz has — 

The Ahsan-ul-Hihdydt, a collection of thirty-one anecdotes 
by Hafiz Muhammad Riza, was written in Kashmir during 
Jinan’s regime. Zafar Khan’s son, Muliammad Tahir 
Ashnd, whose title was ‘Inayat Khan, held the office of 
the Darugha-i-Kutub-Khana or Keeper of the Imperial 
Library. Ashna was a poet and also wrote the MvlaltMhaa, 
a history of the first thirty years of the reign of Shah Jahan. 
It was Zafar Khan’s patronage of poetry and learning that 
Abu Talib Kallm wrote in his P^hdh-ndma — 

Ovid jl jAJs ^ g'OIi j 

making a reference to Zafar Khan’s expedition for the 
conquest of Tibet in 1046-47 a.h. =1636-37 A.o. 

[Zafar Khan “ Ahsan.” — Perhaps a short note on Zafar Khan is 
needed here, Khwaja Mirza Ahsanullah’s iahhallus was Ahsan. He 
was the sou of Khwaja Abu’l Hasan Turbatl {i.e. of Turbat-i-Haidaii, 
a town south of Mashhad in Khurasan, Iran). Khwaja Abu’l 
Hasan was at one time the Adviser of Prince Daniyal, and the 
Dlwanofthe Deccan, and later Mtr BakhshI, and had the title of 
Rukn-us-Saltanat, In the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, 1033 a.h. 
(1623 A.O.), Ahsanullah was appointed Governor of Kabul, and re- 
ceived the title of Zafar Khan ov the ‘Lord of Victory ’with the 
mansab of 1,500 which was subsequently raised to 2,500. 

In the fifth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, 1041 a.h. (1631 a.o.), 
he was deputed to Kashmir as the lieutenant of his father who was 
nominated lo the governorship of Kashmir. This position, according 
to the Banlripur Catalogue (Vol. Ill, p. 117), Ahsanullah held to 
the twenty-sixth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, after which he was trans- 
ferred to Tattah. But Zafar Khan was really the lieutenant of his 
father for one year, and twice governor of Kashmir, first in 1042 
A.H. (1632 A.C.), for seven years, and the second time in 1062 a.h. 
(1642 A.O.), for four years as supported by the MadtMr-ul-Umard' of 
Shah Nawaz Khan (pp. 767-69). 

Ahsanullah was dwarfish but very keen and quick-witted. His 
father was a staunch Sunni, but he himself was a zealous Shi'a. 
Ahsanullah married Buzurg Khanam and had a son, Mirza, Muhanamad 
Tahir Ashnd, who was given the title of ‘Inayat Khan, as uoted 
above. 

Ahsanullah died in 1073 a.h. (1662 A.O.), at Lahore, and was 
buried near the grave of his father in Mughulpura. ‘Inayat 
Khan died in 1081 a.h. (or 1670 a.o.) in Kashmir. Mirza Khurshid 
wag the brother of AhganuUah.J 
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Kliwaja IClulwaiid Malmiud ol! Bukliara came to 
Kaahauv .divring Zafar Khan’s rogiino, and gave impetus 
lothe Niuislibandi tonj vVhcn the poet Maslivaln wrote— 

1 

-P 

‘(jjSUii. *i3^ Sr^'*' 

\ * i Aail^Ja. 

,_3lSlju^/9 lAS 5 3^ 

Ibrahim Klian who became afterwards known as 
‘All Mardan Khan was originally an Iranian. lie is said to 
have come by -a treasure at Qandahar, but not willing to 
surrender it to his master, the Shah of Iran, sought Shah 
Jahan’s protection, ‘Ali Mar'dan was just and generous. 
So lavishly did he spend his' money that oven Shah Jahan 
was astonished. ‘Ali Mardan -was thus, no doubt, popu- 
larly credited with the possession of the pliilosophors’ stone. 
As Lawrencei^ notes, it was believed that through 
this stone ho was enabled to build splendid serais on 
the Pir Panjal route to India. Pandit Mahadev was the 
secretary employed by ‘Ali Mardilu Khan during his second 
tenure 'of office. Pandit Mahudev also ])rofitPd by his 
master’s generosity considerably. 

Besides planting gardens., ‘Ali Mardan^raised a number 
of serais or inns, and also repaired the Hiirapor road. Not- 
withstanding his tendency to a life of case, lie was generally 
solicitous of the welfare of the country. The Emperor, 
too, was no less keenly interested in the material advance- 
ment and well-being of the people of Kashmir. And when 
a severe famine broke out in the days of Tarbiyat Khan, 
the Emperor appointed capable officers to organize relief 
measures. Tarbiyat Khan, being unable to cbpe with the 
task, he was removed. Corn was exported from Lahore, 
Jullundur, Sialkot, Kalauaur, and other districts of the 
Punjab, to be distributed free among the sufferers. All 
the queens and princes voluntarily contributed towards 
the relief fund started for the purpose. During the regime 
of Lashkar Khan, tho last governor under Shah Jahan, the 
country, however, enjoyed such a spell of prosperity that 
a hag of sJidU or uuhusked rice could he had for a fowl.® 

1. The Talley of Kashmir, page 195. 

3. The Ta'nkh-i-KhaU, foUo 192, 



The SarSi at Xbanna <in the Rajauri Tali«l, Rissi District) on the old ainshul unite to 
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Tavernier was not, therefore, wrong when he said that 
Shah Jahan “reigned not so much as a King over his 
subjects, blit rather as a father over his family and 
children.” 

A galaxy of famous poets. 

Both under Jahangir and Shah Jahan, Kashmir shone 
with a galaxy of famous poets like Kallm,^ QudsI,® AujI,® 
Tughra,* Mir Ilalu,® Nadim,® Faslhl,’ Fahml,® and Khwaja 
Mumin.® Their verses are often quoted by lexicographers. 
Some of the poets were, of course, of Persian origin ; but 
they loved Kashmir more than their own native land, and 
there lived their lives. Zafar Khan,^® in the preface of his 
Dtvdn^ particularly mentions the names of Maulana Haidar 
Muhammad, Muhammad Muqlm Jauharl, QazI Muhammad 
Qasim better known as Qazi-zadah as distmguished poets 
of his time in Kashmir. The presence of so many men of 
culture and learning contributed to the intellectual attain- 
ments of this country in literature and belles lettres. 

Aiurangzib 'Alamgir 

Unlike his prodooessors, Aurangzlb ‘Xlamglr visited 
Kashmir only -once. He became seriously ill in the summer 
of IC64 A.O., and came to Kashmir in the following 
months to restore his health. Princess Raushan Ara 
accompanied the Emperor. Bernier arrived in the Valley 
early in 1666 A.o. His Travels give a graphic account 
of this royal visit. The Emperor’s experience of the 
journey was not, however, a happy one. The passage of 
the Chinab river was a scene of confusion. Again, in the 
Pir Panjal Pass, an elephant carrying the ladies stepped 
back and forced fifteen animals behind him over the preci- 
pice. Three or four women were killed. Some elephants 
rolled down to the bottom of a hhad or ravine. A number 
of men were injured rather seriously. Jan Muhammad 
Qudsl, the poet, was not wrong, therefore, when he said : 

[The road is more tortuous than the curl of a blackmooi’s hair; 
in sharpness it is like the sword of the Eirangl.] 


1. Of Hamadan. 
4. Of Mashhad. 
6. Of Kashmir. 

9 . Of Kashmir. 


2. Of Mashhad. 3. Of Kashmir. 

6. Of Asadabad near Hamadan. 

7. Of Herat. 8. Of Kashmir. 

10. The BankipurOafaJo^we, Vol, III, page IJg, 
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'iqil Khan has, aa It were, ropllocl to it : 

iJlsVo jTJj ^ 


Nawwab Zafar Khan Ahsan Hnya— 


fi #M , 0 

\Sy^^ Ls'u \ iiKjtij. \j^ 


The progress to Kashmir of Aurangzib ‘ Alamgir did not 
obstruct* the necessary business of the state. Attended 
by all his officers, the decisions of each department were 
carried from the camp to every corner of the Empire, 
Expresses stood ready on horsebaddc at every stage : and 
the imperial mandates wore dispatched to the various 
provinces as soon as they were sealed in tho Tent of 
Audience. Tlic nobles, as was customary in tho capital, 
attended daily tho Prosence : and appeals wore discussed 
every morning as regularly as when the Emperor remained 
at Delhi. Tho petitionors followed tho court ; and a small 
allowance from the public treasury was assigned to them 
as a compensation for their additional expense in attend- 
ing tho imperial camp. In this manner, Aurangzib 
‘Alamgir arrived in Kashmir. 


The beauty, tho cool and salubrious air of the country 
induced ‘Alamgir to relax his mind for a short time from 
business. He wandered over the Valley after a variety 
of pleasure ; and soon recovered that vigour of constitution 
which his attention to public business as well as his late 
sickness had greatly impaired. Here Dr. Bernier (onEs. 
300 per month in the service of Danish-mand^ Khan, 
the Emperor’s Poreign Minister) attended on ‘Alamgir 
and helped him in the restoration of his health. The summer 
Bernier visited Kashmir, Fidai Khan, grandmaster of the 
artillery, ‘ Alamgir ’s trusted foster-brother, was stationed 
as a guard below the pass at Bhimbar until the heat was over 
and the Emperor returned. 

“ Aurangzib, to whom business was amusement, added 
the most extensive knowledge of the affairs of the empire 


*Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Dow’s History of HinHo$tan, London, 
1773, Vol. Ill, pages 364-55, 
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to an unremitting application,” wrote Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Dow* in ]772 A.C., 66 years alter Aurangzib’a 
death. “Ho made himsell minutely acquainted with 
the revenue paid by every district, with the mode of 
proceeding in the inferior courts, and even with the 
character and disposition of several judges. He ordered 
the register of the rents to be left open for the inspection 
of all, tliat the people noight distinguish extortion 
from the just demands of the Crown. He commanded 
that men versed in the usages of the several courts, in the 
precepts of the Coran, and in the regulations established 
by edict, should attend at the public expense, and give their 
opinion to the poor in matters of litigation. He established 
a mode of appeal beyond certain sums : and he disgraced 
judges for an error in judgment and punished them severely 
for corruption and partiality. Hia activity kept the great 
machine of Government in motion through all its members ; 
his penetrating eye followed oppression to its most secret 
retreats and his stern justice established tranquillity, and 
secured property over all his extensive dominions.” 

The number of governors, appointed by Aurangzib 
‘Alamgir, was fourteen, of whom IbrSliim Khan held the 
appointment thrice, while Saif Khan was sent twice. It 
was in the time of Ibrahim Khan, the son of ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan, that the poet Mirza Darab Juya, born in Kashmir, 
flourished. In JQya’s Blvm, the ghaxals open with— 

s s 

In spite of pressure of work and personal attention de- 
voted by the Emperor to all departments of the state, he was 
earnestly concerned in the welfare of this province. 

‘llamgir’s remark ^ ^ 

[There is no Kashmm in this province whom I may appoint] 
in the Ruqa‘dt-i-'AlamgiH, page 95, must be a reason for 
pride to the Kashmiri coming, as the remark doea,_from an 
exacting hard taskmaster of the high standard of * llan^ir. 
Nothing escaped ‘Alamgir’s vigilant eye. And he did not 
hesitate to introduce effective measures to improve the con- 
dition of the people, Ibrahim Khan was twice removed 


*Lt.-C!olonel Alexander Dow’s History oj Hindostan, London, 1772, 
Vol, ni, pages sxvi-vii, 
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from gov('rnor»liip for backing ibo Slii'aa in soclarian 
foucla. Similarly, Muzaffnr Kluin paid clearly for liia impo- 
aition of Iw'avy taxes. lienee it cannot be said that 
Mnglml Srd)aclara bad a free band in Tvaalinur. The subjects 
were treated mildly and justly, and Ibe Sfibadars wore, with 
tlio rare exceptions of MuzafCar Kban and Abu Nasr Kbrin, 
vigorous advocates of justice. Saif Kban caused Kbwaja 
Muhammad Sadiq Naqshbandi to bo flogged to death for 
inflicting a like punishment on a Hindu official charged 
with defalcation in state accounts. Saif Khan was the 
brother-in-law of Shah Jahan, their wives being sisters. 
He acted as governor twice. Qivam-ud-Din Khan is 
famous for his invention of the TaJcMah Kuldh or Kuldh- 
i-Tahhtah ‘ the Wooden Cap,’ presumably on the analogy 
of the FooVs Gap, for criminals. 

1‘timad Khan, Iftikhar Khan, Hifzullah Khan, Islam 
Khan and Fazil Khan, governors one after the other, acted 
in an. impartial manner and did their best in personally 
dealing out justice, and in looking after tlio people, 
Saif Kban, in his second term of office, held the census 
of tho Valley about 1070 A.o, Accordmg to Hasan, this 
census showed tho population of Kashmir to consist of 
12,43,033 souls including 90,400 infantry and 4,812 
cavalry. No authority is quoted and no dotads are 
forthcoming and no comment can, there fore, be offered. 
Possibly this census may have boon on the linos of the 
census of the Mughul Empire of India during Akbar’s reign 
in 989 A.H =1581 A o, Tho Mughul governors also tried to 
improve the general appearance of the country and its towns 
by laying out gardens, erecting mosques, building rest-houses, 
populating vfllages. A jagirdar of the time, Chaudhri 
Mahesh Pandit’s garden is mentioned as a model of beauty 
and taste. These governors relieved the agriculturist 
class of the heavy taxes imposed by preceding gover- 
nors. Pazil Kban is associated with a weTl-£iown 
Madrasah, It was in his time that tho Sacred Hair 
of the Prophet was brought to Kashmir by Kbwaja 
Nur-ud-Din Ishbari. Eazil Kban recommended Kashmiris 
for mansabs and the Emperor approved of Ms recommenda- 
tions. Kbwaja ‘ Inayatullah was, perhaps, the first of the 
Kashmiri Mansabdars, He rose to the rank of 4,000 and 
was made Imperial Eevenue Minister in 1717 in Earrukh 
Siyar’s time. 

Fire, famine, earthquake and flood, each occurring at 
intervals, inflicted on the people considerable hardsbips, 
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including loss of proporiy. In those days, it was difficult 
adequately to cope with those calamities in the nick of time. 
Nevertheless, steps wore promptly taken to alleviate misery 
whenever it was possible to do so. After the Kawdora^ fire, 
Aurangzlb ‘Alamgir sent Ibrahim Khan with urgent and ex- 
plicit orders to help tho people re-build their houses and to 
furnish a report on the progress of the measures taken. It 
was only after tho houses had been re-built, that an effort was 
made to re-construct the Jami‘ Masjid, which had also 
perished in the fire. 

Sectarian fights between the Sbi'as and Sunnis were 
not uncommon in those days. As a matter of fact, it is a 
mistake to judge the happenings of those times from the 
present-day point of view. Europe itself was passing 
through the ordeal of the Reformation. Religious feelings 
were bitter everywhere. It was particularly so in Kashmir 
where Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi’s successful propagation 
of Shi'ite doctrines had proved fruitful. The minds of 
both Shi'as and Sunnis were, therefore, in a state of 
frenzy. Moreover, as fresh converts the Shi’as must have 
been very zealous, at times, fanatical. The Chaks, 
who wore Shi'as by faith, had lost their domination 
only recently. The aggrieved minds of the Shi'as looked 
upon this fact both as personal and religious grievance. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that riots and disturbances 
between the Shi'as and the Sunnis were not unusual. 

Regarding external affairs touching Kashmir, there 
are several deserving notice. For instance, the Qalmuqs,® 
invaded Tibet Kalan (major). Daldal Namjal, the ruler 
of Tibet Kalan, himself being unable to defend the country, 
sought help from tho Emperor of Delhi. Consequently, 
Fidai Khan was ordered by Ibrahim Khan, the then governor, 
to drive out the Qalmuqs. This was successfully done. 
But, later, when the ruler of that country rebelled, he was 
chastised Ijy Saif Khan. Subsequently, he embraced Islam, 

1. Kawdora ia the name of a big mahalla or ward near the shrine 
of Makhddm Sahib in Srinagar. 

2. Qalmuq, Qalmaq or Qalmiq is the Turkish name for a Mongol 
people. In the 16th century, under tho name of Oriat (Confederation) 
they roamed about a vast region in Central Asia between the Altai and 
Tian-Shan,/and the Desert of Gobi and Lake Balkhash and the Caspian. 

For ferocity they are called or Qalmuqs of evil 

creation. The Qalmuqs followed Buddhism in contrast "to the Dungans 
—speaking Chinese, who adopted Islam, 
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And rotiirnocl to Tibet, wboro lio built, a f»r!mfl inp^quo. 
Similarly, l.ho raja of Hajaiirl bccamo a convert t,o Islam 
after biu dofeal., when liis Idngdom was restored to him in 
the third tenure of Ibrahim Khan’s governorship. The 
raja of Jammu broke out into open revolt, and was reduced 
to submiasion by Kifzullah Khan who had succeeded 
Ibrahim Khan in 1686 A. c. 

‘Abdullah Khan, the ruler of Kashghar, passed through 
Kashmir about 1667-8 A.o., on his way for a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. According to one version, ho had to hand over his 
kingdom involuntarily to his son Nawazish Khan. ‘Abdullah 
Khan was received and entertained in a royal manner by 
Mubariz Khan the governor, the successor of Saif Khan. 
And when, very much later, Arsalan Khan, ‘Abdullah 
Khan’s nephew, came to Kashmir for help against his own 
son, the matter was referred to ‘Alamgir by Ibrahim Khan, 
the governor of Kashmir durir^ 1701 to 1706 a.o. On 
receipt of orders, Ibrahim Khan communicated the 
Emperor’s wishes to the fugitive prince, asking him to 
seek help from the governor of Kabul. As a matter of 
fact, ‘Alamgir bad the iutontion of coiiquoring Kasbgliar, 
but ho was dissuaded from onioiing upon tho campaign. 
Kashmir, this shows, was at that timo a strong outpost of 
the Mughul Empire. 

Lalla RooJch, 

At tho mention of ‘Abdullah I^han of Kashghar, the 
reader may not resist the temptation of regaling himself 
with an intriguing reference to the celebrated poem of 
Thomas Moore known as LaUa Rookh {Lola Rukh or Tulip 
Cheek), though the hero and tho heroine and their parent- 
age and marriage are all purely imaginary. Says Moore 


"■Thoinaa Moore (May 1779 A.o. — February 1862) was an Irish 
poet and mumcian. In 1798 Moore graduated, and in the next year left 
for England to keep his terms at the Middle Temple. He was a social 
success in London. But his social successes inyolved him in expenses 
far beyond his means. His publishers advanced him money which relieved 
him of his debts. In 1814; Moore contracted with the firm of Longmans 
for 3,000 guineas to supply a metrical romance on an Eastern subject. 
Moore retired to a cottage lathe neighbourhood of Donington Park, where ^ ' 
with the help of Lord Moira’s library he read himself slowly into fami- \ 
liarity with Eastern scenery and manners . According to Florence Parbury , 
(the author of The EmertM Sd mth Pearls, vide its Notes), “ the particulars 
of the visit of tho king of Buoharia to Anrano'Zib are found jn Lt.-0oli 
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“ In llie eleventh year of the reign of Aurangzebe, 
Abdalla, King of Lessor Bucliaria, a lineal descendant from 


Alexander Dow’a History oj Hiniostan, London, 1803, 'Volume III, 
pages 418-19. I reproduce it below for the information of the reader : — 

“ An opportunity offered itself to his (Aurangzib’s) magnificence and 
generosity in the beginning of the eleventh year of his reign. Abdalla, 
king of the Lessor Buoharia, lineally descended from the great Zingis, 
having abdicated the throne to his son Aliris, advanced into Tibet, in his 
way to Mecca. He sent a message to Aurangzebe, requesting a permission 
for himself and his retinue to pass through India. The emperor ordered 
the governor of Cashmire to receive the royal pilgrim with all imaginable 
pomp, and to supply him with every article of luxury and convenience 
at the public expense. The governors of districts wore commanded to 
attend Abdalla from province to province, with all their followers. The 
troops, in every place through which he was to pass, were directed to pay 
him all military honours ; and in this manner he advanced to Delhi and 
was received by the Emperor at the gates of the city. Having remained 
seven mouths in the capital, ho was conducted with the same pomp and 
magnificence to Surat where he embarked for Arabia.” 

The Lalla Raokh was published in 1817. It was an immediate success. 
Moore’s fame speedily became European. “No poem of the time was 
more translated into foreign languages.” But the poets of Moore’s own 
day, who knew and liked Moore, never oared for Lalla Roohli. Leigh 
Hunt condemned it as “ too florid in its general stylo.” Moore was an 
amatory poet and ho made successes by writing about love. 

The story of “ the Eeast of Roses at Cashmere ” is “ most lavishly 
decorated.” “ Lalla Rookh is a work of very secondary merit and retains 
its place in literature mainly as an example of an extinct taste,” says 
Stephen Gwynn in Thomas Moore (English Men of Letters, 1906, page 
90). 

“ Kashmir is a dream of loveliness ” says Florence Parbury. “ The 
marvel lies in that Moore should have described so clearly and accurately 
a land he never visited.” (The Emerald Set with Pearls by Florence 
Parbury. — Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent &Co., Ltd., London.) 

" No poem has ever had greater popularity than Lalla Rookh for it 
has been translated into all European and most Eastern languages, while 
Rubinstein, Schnsnann, Felicia David, Sir Sterndale Bennette and many 
others have composed operas based upon parts of its romance.” 

“ The greatest tribute to Moore’s genius was the splendid entertain- 
ment given in the apartments of Frederick I, at the visit of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas in 1822. The different stories were represented in tableaux, 
vivants, songs and dances and all the characters were impersonated by 
members of the Royal House and Court.” 

At the close of the gorgeous pageant, the Empress of Russia who had 
herself played the part of “Lalla Rookh” exclaimed with a sigh : “Is it 
then all over % Is there no poet who will impart to others and to future 
times some notion of the happiness we have enjoyed this evening ? ” 

Upon this Baron de la MotteFouque promised to attempt it. It was 
from this grand f4te that the translation of Lalla Rookh into German by 
Fouque originated. The French dancer, Jules Joseph Periot, used 
Lalla Rookh, in 1846, in his shows in London, Paris and Milan. 
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iho Uroat) Zingm, having abdicaknl ilio tliroiui in favour 
of Ilia aon, aot out ou a pilgrhuago to ilui Shriivo oI -the 
Proiiliei ; and, panaing into India ihroiigli llu^ delightful 
valley of Cashmoro, reshod for a shoii tiiiio at Delhi on liis 
way. Ho was eniortained by Aiirungzoho in a stylo oi 
magnificent hospitality, worthy alike of tlio visitor and the 
host, and was afterwards escorted witli tlio sanio splendour 
to Surat, whero he embarked for Arabia. During tk stay 
of the Royal Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was agreed upon 
between the Prince, his son, and the youugcst daughter 
of the Emperor, Lalla Rookh* — aPriucoss descri'bodhy fclie 


*Tke Oxford Companion to English Literature (compiled andedited 
by Sir Paul Harvey, Olarondon Press, Oxford, 1937, page 433) will 
accordingly be read with interest : — 

Wo nave written about Moore and the background of his iokJJooM, 
17ow a word about Lalla Rookh the book itself. 

Ldla Rookh, ji series of orioutal talcs in verse, coimeotcd togotler 
by a story in proso, by Thomas Mooro was published in 181T . 

The prose-story relates the jouruoy of Lalla Rookh, the dwigUcir of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, from Dollii to Cashmere, to bo ncxartkllo -the 
young King of Bucharia. On the way, she and hor Iraiu arc diverted 
by four tales told by Eoraniorz, a young CaHlnnoriau pool, with whom who 
falls in love, and who turns out, ou hor arrival at hor dosliuatlon, to bo -blie 
king of Bucharia himself. An clomont of humour is inlrocluccdly -fcho 
self-important chamberlain, Fadladcou. A series of aoouLcuts on -fclio 
way has thrown him into a bad temper, which lio vonls in piingent 
criticisms on the young man’s versos (in the stylo of tlio ‘ Edinburgh ’ 
reviewers) , and ho is correspondingly discomfited ou discovorin g tho Intt er’s 
identity. Tho four talcs are as follows : 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorasm. Tho beautiful Zelioa, lialfdoinoixted 
by the loss of Azim, her lover, supposed dead, is lured into the kiorrs. of 
Mokanna, a repulsive impostor who poses as a prophet, on the promiso 
of admission to paradise. Azim, returning from the wars, finds Zelica 
wedded to Mokanna, and joins the army of the Caliph, on. its woy to 
punish the blasphemy of Mokanna. The latter is defeatsd, tlirowsliiniself 
into a vat of ootrosivo poison, and dies. Zelioa, seeking death, puts on 
his veils, and being mistaken for tho prophet, is killed by Azim and cLies 
in his arms. 

Paradise and Peri.— A peri, one of ' those heantifnl spirits of the air 
who live on perfumes,’ offspring of fallen angels, is promised admissiooL to 
paradise if she will bring to the gate the gift that is most dear to heaven. 
She brings first a drop of the blood of a youthful ■warrior who dies to fecee 
India from the tyrant Mahmood of Gazna, but it fails to open the gate, 
Then the expiring sigh of an Egypotian maiden who dies from grief at "tihe 
loss of her plague-strioken lover ; this is equally ima vailing. Lastly, "fche 
repentant tear wrung from a criminal by his child’s prayer "fco God, and 
this opens the gate. 

The Fire-Worshippers, a tale of the Ghebeis or Persians of the old 
religion, who maintained tWr resistance against the conquering Moslemsi 
Hafed, a young Gheber, fafis in love with Hinda, daughter of the Exaoit 
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poeta o£ lioi time as more beautiful than Leila, Sliirine, 
Dewilde,* or any of those heroines whose names and loves 
embellish the songs of Persia and TIindostan. It was 
intended that the nuptials should be celebrated at Cashmere 
where the young king, as soon as the cares of the Empire 
would permit, was to meet, for the first time, his lovely 
bride, and, after a few months’ repose in that enchanting 
valley, conduct her over the snowy hills into Bucharia. 

“ The date of Lalla Eookh’s departure from Delhi was 
as splendid as sunshine and pageantry could make it. The 
bazaars and baths were all covered with the richest tapestry ; 
hundreds of gilded barges upon the Jumna floated with 
their banners shining in the water ; while through the streets 
groups of beautiful children went strewing the most delicious 
flowers around, as in that Persian festival called the 
Scattering of the Roses : till every part of the city was as 
fragrant as if a caravan of musk from Khoten had passed 
through it. Th? Princess, liaving taken leave of her kind 
father, who, at parting, hung a cornelian of Yemen round 
her nook, on which was ascribed a verse from the Koran, 
and having sent a considerable present to the Ealdrs, who 
kept up the Perpetual Lamp in her sister’s tomb, meeldy 
ascended the palankeen prepared for her : and, while 
Aurangzebo stood to take a last look from his balcony, the 
procession moved slowly on the road to Lahore. 

“ Seldom had the Eastern world seen a cavalcade so 
superb. From the gardens in the suburbs to the Imperial 
Palace, it was one unbroken line of splendour. The gallant 
appearance of the Rajahs and Mogul Lords distinguished 
by those insignia of the Emperor’s favour, the feathers of 
the egret of Cashmere in their turbans, and the small silver- 
rimmed kettle-drums at the bows of their saddles ; the 
costly armour of their cavaliers, who vied, on this occasion, 

A1 Hassan, who has been sent from Arabia to quell this resistance. Hafed 
scales the rocks on which her bower stands, and wins her love. Presently 
Hinda is captured by the Ghebers and discovers that her lover U their 
chief. The Ghebers are betrayed to A1 Hassan, and Hafed throws himself 
on a funeral pyre. Hinda leaps from the boat on which she is being 
carried back to her father and is drowned. 

The Light of the Harem, a story of Nourmahal, the beloved wife of 
Selim, son of the Great Akbar. The Peast of Roses is being celebrated 
in the Vale of Cashmere, but Nourmahal has quarrelled with her husband. 
Namouna, the enchantress, teaches her magic song, which Nourmahal 
sings, masked at Selim’s banquet, and thus wins back his love. 

•Dew*! Dev>- 
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witli tlio guards of llio groaiKeder Khan,* in ilie hrightnoss 
of tlioir silver batilo-axcs and the massinoss of their macea 
of gold ; — tho glittering of the gilt pino-applos (a large 
golden knob) on the tops of the palankeens;— tho embroidered 
trappings of the elephants bearing on their backs smq. il 
turrets, in the shape of little antique temples, within which 
the Ladies of Lalla Rookh lay as it wore enshrined : the 
rose coloured veils of the Princess’s own sumptuous litter, 
at the front of which a fair young female slave sat farmiTig 
her through the curtains, with feathers of the Argiis 
pheasant’s wing ; — and the lovely troops of Tartarian and 
Cashmerian maids of honour, whom the young Kin^ had 
sent to accompany his bride, and who rode on each side of 
the litter, upon small Arabian horses: — all was brilliant, 
tasteful, and magnificent, and pleased even the critical and 
fastidious F adtadeen (Pazl-ud-T)in) Groat Nazir or 
Chamhorlain of the Ilaram, who was borne in Ms palankeen 
immediately after tho Princess. 

“During tho fiipt days of their journey, Lalla 
Rookh, who had passed all her life within tho shadow 
of the Royal Gardens of Dollii, found rnough in tho beauty 
of the scenery through which they passed to interest her 
mind, and delight her imagination ; and when at evening 
or in the heat of tho day, they turned off from tho high 
road to those retired and romantic places which had been 
selected for her encampments,— sometimos on the hanks of 
a small rivulet, as clear as the waters of tho Lako of Pearl ; 
Bornetimes under the sacred shade of a Banyan tree, from 
which the view opened upon a glade covered with antelopes ; 
and often in those hidden embowered spots, described by one 
from the Isles of the West, as “ places of melancholy, 
delight, and safety, where all the company around was wild 
peacocks and turtle-doves ” ;— she felt a charm in these 
scenes, so lovely and so new to her, which for a time, made 
her indifferent to every other amusement. But Lalla Rookh 
was young, and the young love variety ; nor could the 
conversation of her Ladies and the Great Chamherlam, 
Padladeen (the only person, of course, admitted to her 
pavilion), sufficiently enliven those many vacant hours, 
which were devoted neither to the pillow nor the palankeen. 
There was a little Persian slave who sung sweetly to the 
Vina, and who, now and then, lulled the Princess to sleep 


*Khaiqan of Tarkiatan at the end of the eleventh century. 
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witl] tlie ancient ditties of lier country, about the loves of 
Wamak and Ezra, the fair-haired Zal and his mistress 
Eodalivcr ; net forgetting the combat of Eustam with the 
terrible white demon. At other times she was amused by 
those graceful dancing girls of Delhi, who had been per- 
mitted by the Brahmins of the Great Pagoda to attend 
her 

“ It was recollected that, among the attendants sent by 
the bridegroom, was a young poet of Cashmere, much cele- 
brated throughout the valley Jor his manner of reciting the 
Stories of the East, on whom his Eoyal Master had con- 
lerred the privilege of being admitted to the pavilion of the 
Princess, that he might help to beguile the tediousness of 
the journey by some of his most agreeable recitals . . . 

“For the purpose of relieving the pauses of recitation by 
music, the young Gaahmerian held in hie hand a Idtar* — 
such as, in old times the Arab maids of the West used to 
listen to by moonlight in the gardens of the Alhambra — 
and having promised, with much humility, that the story 
he was about to relate was founded on the adventures of 
that Veiled Prophet of Khorasan, who in the year of the 
Hegira 163, created such alarm throughout the Eastern 
Empire .... 

“ They had now arrived at the splendid city of 
Lahore, whose mausoleums and shrines, magnificent and 
numberless, where Death seemed to share equal honours 
with Heaven would have powerfully afiected the heart and 
imagination of Lalla Eookh, if feelings more of this earth 
had not taken entire possession of her already. She was 
here met by messengers, dispatched from Cashmere, who 
informed her that the king had arrived in the Valley, and 
was himself superintending the sumptuous preparations 
that were then making in the Saloons of the Shalimar for 
her reception .... 

“ They were now reposing for a time in the rich valley 
ofHussun Abdaul, which had always been a favouxite 
resting-place of the Emperors in their annual migrations 
to Cashmere. Here often had the Light of the Faith, 
Jehan-Guire, been known to wander with his beloved and 
beautiful Nourmahal. 

“ About two miles from Hussun Abdaul were those 
Eoyal Gardens which had grown beautiful under the care of 

•Eioiu tihe Arabian jUb* meaning a {rnitar or lyre or liaip. 
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on(' yciar and Idiroo inoniliH. (lIovtn'Hora nud lnf!;h officials 
ou attrtiunpiion of office !n IvaHlu^iir were w<'lconi(ul by liorc- 
ditaiy «ingorH by { 3 ;ran(l rcooptitwa lu'ld in honour of such 
ocensions. Tliis was stopixul by ‘Alanigir, During Ja'far 
Khan’s govmiorHhip, Qnzi ITnidar, auriianiod “Qazi Khan,” 
a Kashininby birth, who hold i.ho imporlant olfico of the 
Qazi-’l-Qiizut or Chief Jimtico nnclor ‘Alamgir, passed 
away. The Qazi’a roniains wore interred in his own garden 
in the village of Bachhapor in tlu^ Phak pargana, on 
the Pal. 

The death of ‘Alaragir was followed by a short and 
sharp contest for the throne which ended in the death of 
two of his sons and throe of his grandsons in the field. His 
eldest surviving son Mu'azzara Shah ‘Xlam was at JamrM, 
near Peshawar, when on 22nd March, 1707, ho heard of his 
father’s death and sot out for Agra, crowning himself as 
Bahadur Shilli at the bridge of Shah Daula, 24 miles north of 
Lalioro. Meantime A‘zain Shah after hastening to his father’s 
camp at Ahmadnagnr had ascended tho throne on 14th 
March, Bixl, in their fights, A‘zam lost tho day and lost his 
life in Juno. Kam Bakhsh who had crowned himself at 
Bijapur was disj)OHod of soino four nulos outside Ilydarabad, 
Deccan, on January J3, 1709. Bahadur Shfih then reigned 
till February 1712 and died on tho 27th of that month. 

Later Mughuls 

At the time of Bahadur Shah’s death all his four sons 
Jahandar Shall, ‘Azim-ush-Shan, Kafi'-ush-Shan and Jahan 
Shah wore with him at Lahore. The brothers fought. Ulti- 
mately Jahandar Shah was victorious. But he gave him- 
self up to pleasure. And in January 1713, therefore, Farruldi 
Siyar, tho son of ‘Azim-ush-Shan, enthroned himself and 
ruled till 1719, when tho Sayyid Brothers ‘Abdullah and 
Husain ‘Ali intrigued. They strangled Farrukh Siyar in 
April 1719. Rafi'-ud-Darajat, a youth of twenty, was set 
upon the throne, but was a consumptivo and therefore was 
made to give roomtohiselderbrothor, Rafi‘-ud-Dan]a, on 
4th June, 1719. He lived within the fort almost a prisoner 
of the Sayyid Brothers when Raushan Akhtar, the son of 
Jahan Shah (the fourth son of Bahadur Shall), was crowned 
under the title of Nasir-nd-Din Muhammad Shah on 
28th September, 1719. 

During Muhammad Shah’s time the Sayyid Brothers 
set up Prince Muhammad Ibrahim, a brother of Rafi‘-ud- 
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Darajat and Eafi‘-ud-Daula on I4tli October, 1720. A coin 
was actually struck in Ibraliim’s name. But bo was arrested 
and carried before Muhammad Shah who received him 
royally, and kept him under watch and ward. Nadir Shah, 
then, appeared on the scene. His invasion of India naturally 
weakened Mughiil authority. And Delhi experienced a terri- 
ble massacre. But Ahmad Shah Durrani’s invasion was 
repelled near Manupur, 10 miles north-west of Sarhind, by 
Prince Ahmad Shah, the son of Muhammad Shah, in 1748. 

On the death by dropsy of Muhammad Shah, Prince 
Ahmad ascended the throne of Delhi on 29th April, 1748, 
as Mujahid-ud-Din Ahmad Shah Bahadur. In 1761 Ahmad 
Shah Durrani demanded and obtained the cession of the 
Punjab and Multan from Ahmad Shah the Miighul ruler of 
Delhi. The acquisition of the Punjab enabled the Durrani 
to take Kashmir in 1762 in the course of his third invasion 
of India. 

The governors under Shall ‘Alam, Aurangzib ‘Alamgir’s 
son, had begun to send representatives in their place 
to rule the country. Iho practice acquired considerable 
vogue in later years. Amanat Khan and Musharraf Khan 
were both representatives of Khwaja ‘Inayatullah who 
had been appointed to succeed Nawazish Khan Kumi. 
Other than this, there is very little of importance to 
chronicle in the brief reign of Shah ‘ Alam (Bahadur Shah 
I) which terminated in 1712 a.o. 

The only notable incident which took place in Kashmir 
at this time was the revolt of Raja Muzaffar Khan Bamba in 
1124 A.H. (1713 A.O.), and his taking possepsion of Darava* 
and Karnava (modern Kamah) both fiefs of the Siibadar of 
Kashmir. ‘Inayatullah Khan, the governor, was unable 
to reduce him to subjection owing to the death of the 
Emperor Jahandax Shah in 1124 A.n. This task was, 
however, performed by ‘All Muhammad Khan in the reign 
of the next ruler, Earrukh Siyar. The same Suhadar also 
punished Abu’l Path, the zamindar of Punch. But ‘All 

♦The Ta’rlkh-i-Hasan, folios 268-59; Ta’nkh-i-Khalll Marjarifun 
folio 234. Daiava is the name of a pargana which formed part of the 
possessions of the rajas of Karnao, and until the time of Sher Ahmad, the 
last of the line, the inhabitants seem to have held their lands rent-free on 
conditions of feudal service. Daiava lies in the valley of the Eishanganga 
river, a tributary of the Jhelnm. 

Karnav or Karnah is now a tahsil in the Muzaffaiabad district, lying 
north-west of Kashmir to the south side of the Kishanganga river, 



Mulioinmnd Klifui did not ])rovo, 1o bo a good governor, 
lie was rooallod Cor levying xinjiini, 1nxe.s. 

Farnddi f?iyn.r’rt innlhor, Srdiiba Niswun, was a 
Kaslunirian lady. Tier brolbcr Kbwajn. ‘Tnayatidlah had 
the iiilo of Shrustn Khan.^ When Farriikh Siynr’.s marriage 
to llio danghtor of AjU. Singh of dodhpur took place in 
171GAO., Slniista Khan was Mcni to bring the brido from 
hor homo at Jndhpnr to Delhi. 'Tnajmiullah rose to the 
rank of 4,000 and was made Imperial Eevenue Minister 
in April, 1717. “lie tried to purge the administration of 
the abuses that had recently crept into it and to restore 
the regulations and discipline of Aiirangzlb’s time This 
raised him a host of onomies, 

Muhammad Murad Kashnnrt. 

Mnhammad Murad Kashmiri rose to the status of Haft- 
hazard and ton thoxxsand sowars, with tho title of Eulm-ud- 
Daxila TMxpxd Khan Eahadiir Karrukh Shahi, and had the 
sarjedr oC Moradfdxad as his siiba ro-nnmod llukn-abad. 
Muhammad Murad entered omploymcmt xxndnr Mir Malik 
ITusain Khan Jahan Kokaltash tho fostor-brothcr of 
Axirangzih ‘Alamgir. Later, he was att-achod to tho camp 
of Shalx ‘Alatn I. It was in tho time of Jahaiidar Shah 
in 1713 A.o. that liis rise began and roacliod its climax 
in that of Farrnkh Siyar. Murad was second Mtr Tuzuk 
or Marshal of tlio Einpiro of Delhi. Tho emporor 
said one day to tlio groat nobles in darhdr ; ‘^You 
have heard, have yoix not 1‘tiqad Khan is related 
to my exalted mother.” Murad became an enemy to 
the intrigxxes of tho Sayyid Brothers in Ms loyalty to 
Farrukh Siyar, and was imprisoned in Sayyid ITusain ‘All’s 
house. On the 12th of Kamazan 1139 a.h. (2nd May, 1717 
A.O.), Murad died in Delhi at the age of seventy-two.® 

Immigration of the Neh/rus. 

In Farrukh Siyar’s time, Pandit Kaj Kaul, a scholar of 
Sanskrit and Persian, attracted the notice of the emperor 
during the royal visit to Kashmir. At the emperor’s instance 
the family of Eaj Kaul migrated to Delhi about 1716,* and 

1. William Irvine’s Later Moghals, Sir Jodu Nath Sarkiir’s edition, 
Vol. I, page 144 and page 304, 

2. The Qarnhridge History of India, Yol. IV, page 337. 

3. William Irvine’s Later Moghals, edited by Sir Jadu Nftth Sarkar, 
Volume I, page 342. 

4. Jawaharlal Nehru — An Autobiography, John Lane, the Bodley 
Head, London, Eepiinted January, 1941, page 1. 
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later came to bo known as Ike Nekru family of Allahabad 
and produced Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and his son Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru. 

Muhammad Shah. 

Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad Shah ascended the throne 
of Delhi in 1719 a.o. A youth of 17, Muhammad 
Shah was extremely handsome, large of limb and 
strong. But bis sedentary life of inactivity and sexual 
excess soon impaired his constitution, and he became 
a confirmed invalid by the time he was only 40. 
The evil was aggravated by his taking opium, and this 
drug habit made him weak and emaciated till at last it 
became impossible for him to move from his palace. As 
the fires of youthful passions burnt themselves out in 
Muhammad Shah, says Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar,* a deep 
melancholy settled on him, and towards the end of his lire 
he loved to frequent the somety of faqlrs and to hold long 
converse with them, discussing spiritual questions Idee an 
initiate. Though ho neglected his public duties, “ he was 
free from uasolent pride, caprice and love of wanton cruelty. 
Nor did he lack consideration for others.” Ho showed 
courage “ when instead of fleeing to Bengal a.s advised by 
his friends, ho voluntarily wont into Nadir Shah’s captivity 
in order to save his people and capital from the horrors of 
violent assault and forcible subjugation to incensed victors.” 

It cannot be denied that the emperor’s personal 
character up to now had largely accounted for good 
administration in distant provinces. But Muhammad Shah 
and his nobles abandoned themselves to a life of ease and 
pleasure, Aurangzib ‘ Alaragir had left a conmletely settled 
empire at his doath, says Colonel Alexander Dow. Its 
disintegration commenced in the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1719-1748 AO.) who is said to have once thrown an urgent 
report of an important conspiracy into a barrel of wine as 
useless bother — 

jJljl (—>15 ^ ^ 

^ / 

Muhammad Shah did not recover from the effects of his 
orgy till two days after. 

Muhammad Shah, however, “ never gave his consent to 
shedding blood or doing harm to God’s creatures. In his 
reign the people passed their lives in ease, and the empire 


*The Modem Ifevi^w of Calcutta, Pepeuiber, 1931, page 611. 
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outwardly rotainod itB dignity and prcatigo. Tlio foundations 
of tlxe Dolhi monarchy wore really rotten, hut Muhammad 
Shah by his clevornoss keptthem standing. Tic may he called 
the last of the ruleta of Bahur’s line, as after him tho kingship 
had nothing hut the name left to it.” {Siyar-uIrMuta’- 
alcliiftn. 111, 26). Muhammad Shah died in 1748, having 
been on the tlirone for 29 years. 

In Muhammad Shah’s reign, tho history of Kashmir 
presents little else hut a record of local riots and internecine 
struggles. Under him Kashmir entered upon a new phase 
of political life in that the Stihadars completely abstained 
from ruling their provinces in person as already mentioned, 
and deputed trusted agents answerable to them for good 
conduct and administration. 

Mtr ‘Indyatulldh Khan KasJmiiu 

Muhammad Shah invested Mir ‘Inayatullah Khan with 
the governorship of Kashmir. ‘Inayatullah Khan was a 
Kashmiri by birth, and was descended from Qazi Musa 
Shahid who was killed in Ya'qub Shah Chak’s days. ‘Inayat- 
ullah was originally Mir ‘Inayatullah, and later became 
known as Mir ‘Inayatullah Khan. Ho had six sons of whom 
the more notable wore : (i) tho elder Hidayatullah known 
first as Vazarat Khan, then as Sa'dullali Khan Mtr-i-Sdmdn, 
and («) the younger son was ‘Aiiatullah Khan who was 
given as title his father’s name ‘Inayatullah Khan. Mir 
unayatullah is known in Kashmir as Yanna Sor as he built 
the wall or sor of Hazrat Makhdum’s mausoleum, Yanna 
being nicknamed from ‘Inayatullah. His mother, Hafiza 
Maryam, taught the ladies of the royal seraglio in the 
days of Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, notably Zib-un-Nisa. Hafiza 
Maryam’s mother Jan Begam, the daughter of Mulla Sharif , 
Mir ‘Adi, taught the princesses in Shah Jahan’s time. 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir had such great confidence in ‘Inayat- 
nllSih’s ability that he made him Vazir-i-A‘zam when 
Nawwab ‘Umdatu’l Mulk Madar ul-Mahamm Ja'far Khan, 
the Prime Minister of the realm, was ill. ‘Inayatullah 
compiled the AhMm-i-'Alang^'n. All signed royal com- 
mands were collected and edited by him under the title 
of Kalimdf-i-Tayyibdt. ‘5.1amgir had a high opinion of 
‘Inayatullah’s literary attainments and was impressed by 
his diction, style and mode of calligraphy. ‘Inayatullalx 
was handsome, good-natured, grave, and scrupulously 
honest. He was simple in his habits and loved to miy 
with faijard' or friars. 
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‘Iiiayatullay himself ’ seems to have been a conscien- 
tious man and selected Ms Na’ibs or deputies witb a view 
to proper government of tbe country.® His Nd’ib, Mir 
Ahmad Klian, made honourable amends for the excesses of 
his predecessors by his good and equitable administration. 
But trouble arose from a strange quarter. 

Mulla ‘Abdun Nabi Muhtavi Khan or Mahbub Khan, 
who was given the title of Dtriddr Khan by his followers, 
had risen on account of Ms learning to the post of 
Shaikh-ul-Islam of Ka.shrarr in the time of Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur. “Muhtavi or Mahbub Khan Mulla ‘Abdun Nabi” 
is mentioned in the Maaihir-ulrVmard (Vol. Ill, page 761) 
as one of the learned men of the time and as selfish in ob- 
taining his object under the doalc of advancing the cause 
of Islam. The Mulla was also a big landlord. A case of cor- 
ruption by Pandit revenue clerks demanding gratification 
from the agents ot Mulla Muhtavi brought forth from him 
summary orders ot ostracism for the corrupt clerical caste. 
Pandit Majlis Rai, Sarraf-i-Padshahi or the Royal Cashier, 
reported these restrictions to Shahpur Khan, Mir Bakhshi 
of Kashmir. The Mir Bakhshi was a Shi‘a. It appears 
that disjjutes developed. And Pandits and Shi'as joined 
hands to oppose the Shaikh-ul-Islam. Riots ensued . Mulla 
Muhtavi Khan was murdered by a faction of the Shi'as. 
His two younger sons were also put to death.® 

Mulla Sharat-ul-Din, ‘Abdun Nabi’s son, stepped into 
the shoes of his father, and kept up trouble. Mir Abmad 
Khan, the Na’ib of the Subadar Mir ‘Inayatiillah Khan, 
could not control tbe situation and was consequently 
replaced. The second Nd’ib, ‘Abdullah Khan, also failed, 
and was replaced by Mumin Khan Najm-i-Sani, tbe third 
Nd’ib, who likewise failed in restraining the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam. Insurrections were still prevalent. ‘Inayatullah 
resigned his post as Subadar. The Mugbnl Viceroy of 
Lahore, ‘Abdus Samad Khan Ahrari Saif-ud-Daula Bahadur 
Dalir Jang who defeated Banda Bairagi, and was the 
father of Zakariya Khan the governor of Lahore daring 
1720-26, was appointed to fill it in 1720 a.o. ‘Abdus 
Samad Abrari had ‘Abdullah Khan Deh-bidi (origjnaUv 
from Deb -bid, a village almost midway between Shiraz and 
Isfahan, Tran) as his Na’ib. 

1. The Ta’nhh-i-Khaltl, folio 264, also Ta*nkh-i-Hasan folio 266. 

2. Lieutenant Newall, No. 6, 1864, page 442. 

3. The Muntahhab-ul-Lubab of EhaD ^an, Calcutta, 1874, Fart II, 
page 870, 
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Saif-iul-Datila procoodocX from Lakoro wiik a largo 
army. IIo took summary action against Mulla Slvaraf-ud- 
Din, Skaikk-nl'Islam (tlio son and successor of Mulitavi 
Klian) wlio kad become Iko loader of tke insurrection 
after kis failier. Saif-ud-Daula put tke Mulla to death, 
and banged fifty insurgents. He also removed tke restric« 
tions imposed by Iko former Skaikk-ul-Islam, Mulla Mukta'vi 
Klian, against tko Pandits wko kad booiv forbidden, for a 
time, to use tko turban, to ride, to wear tke tilah or tke 
Vermillion mark on tko fnrokoad— somewhat paralleling the 
stricter and much more humiliating restrictions imposed 
on the Jats and Lohanas of Brahamanabad, tho then capital 
of Lower Sind, by the Brahman ruler Chack or Jajja 
{History of India as told by its own Historians — Ellist and 
Dowson, Vol. I, page 151). This action was so much 
esteemed by the Pandits that one of them sang of Saif-ud- 
Danla ‘Abdus Samad in Kashmiri : — ■ 

“ Haqqa I av Saraad phulrun zin, 

“ Na nld kunih Slmraf, na riid kunih Din.” 

[Verily Samacl came swiftly, and Sliaraf-tid-DTn was nowhere. 
Literally, “ Sharaf ud-Din came breaking the saddle, and there re- 
mained neither Sharaf (Ills Highness) nor Din nor his zeal for his 
faith) anywhoro.”]’*' 

In 1724 A.O.-1137 A.n. Tnayatullrdv was ro-appointod 
governor of Kashmir, third lime but died after a few mouths 
at Delhi. Aqldat Khan, tho next governor-elect, appointed 
Mir Flruz-ud-Diii Nawwab Abn’l Barakat Khan Firiiz Jang 
Sufi, to givo him his Jull snbsoquont title, his Nd’ib but 
he proved a failure , AghurKhan succccdod 'Aqidat Khan 
in 1727 A.c. Xghur came himself to Kashmir, but began to 
oppress the people, and sent Abu’l Barakat, who opposed 
him, as a prisoner to Dellii. The people became so incensed 
against 5.gbur for his oppression that they finally chased him 
out. He escaped to Baramula where he received orders of 
his dismissal. Dil Dilir Khan Panipati, Kakhr-ud-Danla 
Bahadur, and ‘Atiatnllah known as Tnayatullah Khan the 
second, the younger son of the first Mir Tnayatullah Khan 
Kashmiri, succeeded one after the other. 

Ahu’l Barakat, who had boon removed from the office 
of the Na’ih, appeared, on release froni Delhi, as the champion 
of popular cause in times of fires, floods, earthquakes and 
windstorms and helped them. He rose against the 
governor, Tnayatullah the second, conspired with the leading 


*The Kashmiri Pandit ty Pandit Anand Kanl Bamizai, page 60. 
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landlords of Puncl., Muhammad Zaman and Wall Muham- 
mad, and had tho governor Irilled on 16th Sha-wwal, 1164 
A.h.=1741 A.O., at the hands of Pandit Daya Ram, their 
accomplice. The Mughul Na’ibs or deputies fought either 
with the neighbouring chiefs and nobles, or with their own 
master, as was the case of Abu’l Barakat when he was the 
Na’ib himself. 

Beginning of the transfer from Mughul to Afghan rule. 

Nadir Shah’s presence in Afghanistan and his subse- 
quent invasion of Hindustan exerted an unfavourable 
influence on all provinces, particularly Kashmir, which was 
not far away from Afghanistan, the home of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, Kabul and Qandahar being included in the Subah 
of Kashmir under Akbar as already noted before. When 
Nadir Shah placed tho crown of Hindustan on the head of 
Muhammad Shah, the Emperor bowed and offered the 
provinces of his empire west of the river Indus from 
Kashmir to Sind. Kashmir proper, however, does not 
appear to have boon annexed by Nadir Shah. But the 
Tarihh-i-KashmSr by Mulla Khalil Marjanpuri and the 
Ta’rihh-i-IIasan by Pir Hasan Shah assort that Eakhr-ud- 
Daula obtained order of appointment as Subadar of 
Kashmir in 1162 a.h.=1739 a.o. from Nadir Shah, and 
ruled for forty days in Nadir’s name and gave currency 
to Nadir’s coin as well. Subsequently, however, Fakhr-ud* 
Daula, probably on revised orders from Delhi, accepted 
‘Inayatullah Khan the second as the Subadar of Muhammad 
Shah and loft Srinagar. 

Circumstances then combined further to unsettle 
authority, and cans 3d anarchy to become rampant in 
Kashmir. The situation did not improve under Ahmad 
Shah who succeeded Muhammad Shah on the throne of 
Delhi in 1748 A.o., a year after Nadir Shah’s death. 

Such was the condition ofKashmir when, in 1747 a.c., 
some of the nobles wrote to Ahmad Shah Durrani, who had 
taken the place of Nadir Shah, to annex Kashmir. When 
this letter fell into the hands of Afrasiyab, the Mughul pro- 
consul, these nobles broke out into open revolt, and asked 
Ahmad Shah, the Mughul emperor of India, to appoint a 
governor. Consequently, Mir Muqim Kanth was appointed 
as such, as a temporary measure, but he was soon driven 
out by Abu’l Qasim, the son of Abu’l Barakat.* In 1762 
A.O., when Ahmad Shah Durrani was at Lahore preparing 


•Tlie Ta*nkh-i-ffasm, folio 287. 
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fornu iuvnsion of JlindiiHlan, Mir Mnqini and Kliwuja Zalir 
Didumai’I of ICafthmir cravod liirt aaMialanoo. Thoronpon, 
Aluuud Shall Durriim (lispai,<*liod ‘Ahdullah Khan Ishalc 
Aqaai with a conaidorablo force. Afioi' Home iaeffuctual 
nogotiationa, Ahn’l Qaaim. fho Miighul Nazim, fonglit the 
Afghans at Gund-Nihnai. (near Sluipiyan) for fifteen days. 
His coinmaiider-iu-chiof, Oul Khan Kluiibari, deserted 
him, whereupon Abu’l Qasim, the last Mughul governor 
of Kashmir, fled and was taken prisoner, Tlio Valley of 
Kashmir passed on to the Afghans. 

Summary of the benefits of Mughul Rule. 

Before we turn to the Afghans, we must sum up 
comments on the Mughuls. The Mughuls were generally 
solicitous for the welfare of the country and its people. The 
visits of emperors to the Valley stimulated its trade and 
encouraged its industricH. The Mughul empire, suggests 
Mr. W. G. Smith,^ was allied to the middle class, and during 
its most flourishing period it had middle class commerce as 
a secondary and.vcty important basis of income, its primary 
basis being land. It appears that copper mines were 
worked during Jahringir’s time in Kashmir, and the 
Emperor made a grant of those mines to a private individual 
to be worked.® Jahangir is, perhaps, the pionoor in 
opening up, as it wore, iho tourist trade of the Valley. 
During tlio entire period of ono hundred and sixty-six years, 
in which Kashmir was under the Mughuls, there are, out 
of 63 governors, only six instances of high-handed treat- 
ment of the Kashmiris. According to Colonel Alexander 
Dow,® an Orientalist, and a civil servant under the East 
India Company in 1772 a.o., whom we quoted before, “ the 
uncommon abilities of most of the Princes with the mild 
and humane character of all rendered Hindustan the 
most flourishing Empire in the world during two complete 
centuries.” Sir JaduNath Sarkar mentions* the following 
six ggfts of the Mughul Empire to India : (1 ) the uniform 
administrative type throughout the Svhas : (2) one 

official language ; (3) one uniform system of coinage ; (4) 
an all-India cadre of higher public services, the officers 
being transferred from province to province every three or 
four years ; (5) the frequent march of large armies from 
province to province, and (6) deputation of inspecting 

1. Iskmie CuUwe, Hyderabad, October, 19M, page 362. 

2. G. T. Yigne’a Travels, Yol. I, page 337. 

3. Eistory of Hindostan, Yol. Ill, page 23. 

4. The Modern Review of Caloutta, December, 1931, page 611, 
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officers from the central capital. To these may be added 
the fact that the patronage of, and interest in, art shown 
by Mughul rulers in India is unparalleled in any cultural 
history of hunranity in the world. 

We cannot do bettor than close this Chapter by a 
quotation from Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ the scholarly 
ox- Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University and ex-Minister, 
Bihar, on the Mughuls in Kashmir. “ Ever since Akbar 
added Kashmir to his dominions,’’ says Dr. Sinha, “ the 
Valley cast its spell upon him and his descendants. 
Kashmir formed the inspiration of the greatest Moghal 
Emperors during the years that it was an appanage 
of the Delhi throne. Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and 
Aurangzeb, each, in turn, made it his summer resort. 

“ Truly,” exclaimed Jahangir, “ this is the paradise 
of which priests have prophesied and poets su:^.” Eor 
nearly a century and a half, these four great Emperors 
came, from far-away Delhi and Agra, in stately progress 
across the Pir Panjal, with glittering retipues and splen- 
did state, with escorts and audiences, tributes and forced 
labour, from the dusty glamour of an Indian court to the 
cool and quiet of a Kashmir summer. ^ And Jahangir, when 
stricken with his fata] illness, knowing that his hour was 
near, turned to this one spot of all his wide Indian do- 
minions, and died at Behramgul,* almost within sight of 
his beloved and favourite land. Fourteen summers he Imd 
spent in the Kashmir Valley, coming in with the blossoming 
of the lilac and the wild iris in the spring, and setting out 
back towards the plains of India when the saffron flowers 
had bloomed in the autumn.” 

1. Kashmir : " The Playground of Asia" by Dr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha, Revised and Enlarged Edition, Allahabad, 1943, pages 6-6. _ 

2. Bahiam-Qalali is a small village in the Men^har Tabsil of Punen 
and has a population of 328. It was Jahangir’s favonnte shooting place. 
At the bottom of a high mountain, a wall was built for resting a match- 
look. And the country people driving the deer down ^ the side of the 
mountain afforded Jahangir excellent sport. A foot soldier drove a deer 
before him. The soldier’s foot slipped. He fell down the mountain and 
was killed. This so affected Jahangir that he loft off shooting, and retired 
to his tent in great concern. It seemed to him as if the an^l of death 
had visited him under the form of this unfortunate man. _ Erom that 
moment he sunk into despair. He proceeded from Bahram-Gateh to 
Thanna and thence to Rajauri, commencing his stage about three o clock 
in the afternoon as usual. Ho breathed with I the utmost difficulty during 
the night, and expired on Sunday moining| It was the 28th of 

A,H. 1087 =28th October, 1627 a.c. Jahangir was in the sixtieth year of his 
age and twenty-second oflusieivn. 
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I— Nadir Blirza 


— Zaman Mirza 


— Shihab Mirza 


— Sikandar 
Mirza 


— Jalal-ud-Din 
Miiza 


—Ahmad 'All 
Mirza 


— ‘Alamgir 
Mirza 


— Sa‘adat-ul- 
Mulb 


— Saif-ul-Mulk 


- Jahiugii 



CHAPTER VII 

KASHMIR UNDER THE AFGHANS 

[1752 A.c. TO 1819 A.c.il 

Before we present tie position in Kaslimir under tie 
Afghans, it is necessary to know who the invader from among 
the Afglians was, his successors, their fights for power in 
Afghanistaji, for Afghan poKtics naturally had their repur- 
cussioii on the course of events in Kashmir during this 
period. Wo did not do this in the case of Mughul rule as 
the invader came from Igra, and the broad outline of 
Mughul history in India is fairly well Icnown to the 
general reader. In the case of the Afghans it is not 
Agra or Delhi but distant Herat, Qandahar and Kabul, 
that affected the destinies of the people in the Valley of 
Kashmir. Therefore, a bird’s-eye view of the happenings in 
Afghanistan will enable the reader of Kashir to under- 
stand the backgi'ound of the drama staged in Srinagar. 

Ahmad Shah Dunam. 

Ahmad Shah Durram who conquered Kashmir in 1762 
A.o. was the son of Muhammad Zaman Khan, an Afghan 
of the Sadozai clan of the Popalzai branch of the Abdali 
tribe living in the province of Herat. Zaman Khan’s 
father ‘Abdullah Khan was the son of Hayat Sultan. 
Tie Sadozai clan was so called on account of its chief Sado 
who had obtained certain concessions from Shah ‘Abbas 
the Great of Iran in the sixteenth century. Sado’s com- 
panion was Muhammad. From Muhanomad, Haji Jamal 
Khan, the father of Painda Khan — whose son Amir Dust 
Muhammad Khan later ruled at Kabul — descended. Zaman 
Khan had'migrated to Multan where Ahmad was bom. The 
exact date of Ahmad’s birth is however not known, though 
the Enuiyclopaedda of Islam gives 1722, and the Encyclo- 
paedia Brifannica 1724, and therefore 1722-24 may be 
considered approximate. The Sadozais to whom Zaman 
Khan belonged were — ^it is said — Shi'as, and hence a 
surmise that they derived their name from ‘Abd-i-‘Ali 
or the Servant of Caliph ‘Ali. Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din 
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AftiulSbadi, widely known aa Afgliain, accordinely spoils IKo 
namo ‘AbddU, As, however, tho Ahrlillia later turned 
strict Sunnis, the second vorsioji is that they wore called 
Abdali because they wore cleacouded from Abdal, the 
founder of this clan, who was so called by liia own jnr 
Khwaja Abu Ahmad Abdal Cbisliti,^ a saint. Abdal had 
throe grandsons called Popal, Barak, llalobo and Musa. 
Popal had six sons, of whom the third was Bami. Bami’s 
eldest son was Sado. The two principal clans of tho DurraiiTs 
whose government, Mountstuart Elpliinstone® says, was 
at all times democratic, were tho Popalzais and the Barakzais. 
The Sadozaxs, or the royal race, was one of the branches 
of the Popalzais. The Bamizai in which the vizwat was 
vested was another branch of the same clan. Second in 
influence to the Popalzai and greater in extent was tho tribe 
of Barakzais. The elder brother of Ahmad Khan was 
Zulfiqar Khan. _ Before the advent of Nadir Shah, there 
was trouble in Irfui when Zaman, Zulfiqax and Ahmad re- 
turned to Herat from Multan. 

The Afgh ans revolted against N adir Shah . Ho defeated 
them. By way of punishment Nadir removed Iho Ghilzais 
inhabiting Qandahar to Herat and forced tho Sadozais from 
Herat to Qandahar. Durhie tho execution of this transfer 
of Afghans, Zulfiqar and Ahmad wore taken prisonois 
presumably on account of some protest against, or inter- 
ference in, the orders of Nadir by them. Zulfiqar and 
Ahmad struck Nadir as promising youths. U’he elder 
brother rose to the command of a largo clan in 1737 and 
was in course of time made governor of Herat, where he 
lost his life in a fight with the Ghilzais. Ahmad was enlisted 
in the personal stafi of Nadir on account of his bright 
features, his keen intelligence and conspicuous gallantry. 

Nadir Shah was murdered near Mashhad in eastern 
Iran on the night of 9th June, 1747. In the confusion that 
ensued, Ahmad Kb an seized a major part of the treasury 
and the famous diamond, the Kuh or Koh-i-Nur, ‘the 
Mountain of Light,’ and hastened to Qandahar. En rouifi 
in October, 1747^ the Afghan chiefs elected him their leader 
and called him Ahmad Shah. Haji Jamal— the father of 


1. The WagVS.t-i-'Dutfam of Muiishi ‘Abdul Karim, a contemporary 
of King Zaman Sbah, translated into Urdu by M!r Wfiris ‘Ali Sam, the 
Nizami Press, Cawnpore, 1292 a.h., page 3. 

2. An Acoomt oj the Kingdom of Oaubul, London, 1816, page 542. 
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Painda Khan and grandfather of Dust Muhammad Khan — 
who was also a candidate, withdrew in favour of Ahmad 
Shall. Ahmad Shah was crowned in the mosque at 
Qandahar by pouring on his head a measure of wheat 
which to the Afghans is symbolic of abundance and 
prosperity. Ahmad Shah was thus the first to lay the 
foundation of the kingdom of Afghanistan. Haji Jamal 
first, and later Shah Vali Khan Bamizai, was appointed 
Ashraf-ul-'Wuzara or the prime minister. 

How Ahmad Shah Abdali became ‘Durrani’ is explained 
by the circumstance of his -mr Muhammad Sabir Shah 
calling him Durr-i-Daurm, ‘ The Pearl of the Age.’ But 
Ahmad Shah preferred to be styled Durr-i-Durran, or ‘ The 
Pearl of Pearls,’ states the Hayat-i-Afghdnt of Sardar 
Muhammad Hayat Khan (page 129), hence the name Durrani 
applied to the Abdalis. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, how- 
ever, discards the version about DMrr-i-Dawraw and accepts 
Durr-i'Dundn, Ahmad Shah was about 26 then. 

Ahmad Shah claimed the provinces that Nadir had 
wrested from the Emperor Muhammad Shah as a part of the 
Durrani kingdom, which included Qandahar, Ghazni, Kabul, 
Hazara, Peshawar, Derajat, Multan and Sind. Ahmad 
Shah invaded India ton times; it was the fifth invasion 
which brought about the defeat of the Marathas at the 
third battle of Panipat in 1761- It w'as in the course of his 
third invasion in 1762 that Kashmir was annexed under the 
circumstances already narrated at the close of the preced- 
ing chapter of KdsMr. 

In 1767 during his fourth invasion Ahmad Shah married 
Timur to Zuhra Begam the daughter of ‘Alamgir II, and 
himself married Hazrat Begam the daughter of Muhammad 
Shah emperor of Delhi. 

Without going into the details of the busy life of Ahmad 
Shah here, suffice it to say that he died in October 1772 
(1186 A.H.) of complications arising from nasal gangarine. 
He was highly esteemed b^ the Mghans who called him 
Ahmad Shih Baba, respecting him as a saint. His mauso- 
leum at Qandahar is declared a bast or a sanctuary where 
not even criminals can be touched. In the words of 
Elphinstone, Ahmad Shah “ was himself a divine and an 
author and was always ambitious of the character of a saint.” 
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ThiiHr Shaft. 

Alunad Slu"ili was sucocotled by ]iif)_son Q^iniur Shah 
bornhv Docembor, 1*14.0, ai Mashhn tl in Iran, when Ahmad 
Shah was serving Naciir. Abmnd Shah’s three other sons 
wore : Snlaiinau Shah , Sikandar Shah aiul Parviz. Sluih Vali 
lOiaii, ilio Vazir, wanted to enthrone Sulaiman who was 
his son-in-law. The Vazir was thoroforoldllcd at the instance 
of^ Timiir Shah. Qazi PaizuUah was nominated prime 
minister. And Sardar Painda Khan, who was the son of 
Haji Jamal Khan and the chief of the Barakzaiu, was given 
tho title of Sarfraz Khan. He came over to the aide of 
Tim^r having deserted Shah Vali Khan. Painda Khan, as 
already stated, later becomes famous as tho father 
of Amir Dust Muliammad Klian. Painda Khan really 
replaced his own brother, Rahim-dad Khan, whose testy 
emper did not appeal to the people. 

Timur transferred his capital from Qandahar to Kabul 
as more peaceful, but usuallj'’ wiuturod at Peshawar. Tiinhr 
invaded India five times. When lu* was occupied will) his 
fourth invasion, mostly with the Sikhs in the Punjab, Xzad 
Khan, tho governor, revolted against his authority in 
Kashmir. Of this wo shall hoar later. 

Timur Shah defeated Murad Shah, king of Bukliara 
(Turkistan) who was preparing to invade Afghan territory 
in December, 1790. 

According to Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din Afghani,* Timur 
had three hundred women in Ids harem and not one of them 
was Afghan, and that he left 32 sons. 

At last Timur Shah died on 20th May, 1793, and was 
buried at Kabul which he loved best in the whole of his 
empire. 

Zamm Shah. 

Zaman Shah with the support of Painda Khan Barakzai, 
obtained through Timur’s favourite queen, succeeded Timur. 
He was about 23 years of age and his empire comprehended 
Kabul, Ghazni, Qandahar, Herat, Khurasan, Balkh, 
. Peshawar, Kashnur, Sind, Multan, Bahawalpur and 


*The Ta’nhh^-AfyhSnistan, translated from AiaMo into Urdu by 
Maulavi MahmSd ‘Ali Ehan of Bhopal, Islamia Steam Press, Takki 
Darvaza, Laboi-e, 1312 A.H., patrea 60-61. 
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the Derajat of Tsma'il Khan and Oliazi Khan, Zaman 
Sliah. however had hia troubles. Usually they were 
from his brothers and nephews and from Iran. The 
principal brothers were in order : (1) Humayun, (2) 
Mahmud, (3) Zaman, (4) ‘Abbas, (6) Shnja/ (6) Shahpur and 
(7) Firuz. Then Humayun had his son Amad. Mahmud’s 
sons were Nadir Mirza and Kamran. Zaman had fouj- sons : 
Haidar, Qaisar, Nasir and Mansur. 

Igha Muhammad Khan, the founder of the Kajar 
dynasty of Iran, at one time demanded Balldi, but had to 
give Up the idea on account of the Hussian invasion of his 
own country. Zaman Shah’s advances in India were 
the cause of alarm to the British in India, particularly 
when he was at Lahore in 1797. In 1798 ho rc-visited 
Lahore and appointed Eanjit Singh to bo the raja of 
Lahore to the exclusion of unpopular Afghans, and return- 
ed to Herat to meet the throat of Fatli ‘Alt Shah Kiijar, 
the successor of 5gha Muhammad Khan Kajar, and in- 
stalled Shuja‘-ul-Malk, his own brother, as governor of 
Herat. 

The policyof Zaman, contrarytothatofliis predecessors, 
was to keep the chiefs at his court without consulting them 
on affairs of state. _ The chiefs of the Barakzais, of the 
Qizilbash or the Iranian settlers in Afghanistan, and 
other notables were accordingly alienated. According to 
Elphinstonc, the source of Zaman’s errors was his choice 
of Rahmatullah Sadozai with the title of VafadarKhan for 
the office of Vazir (page 568). And Vafadar used his power 
against Sarfraz Khan on the allcgal ion that Sarfraz Khan 
was plotting against Zaman and working for Shah ShujjV, 
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About the close of 1799, a conspiracy was organized 
in Kabul by the leading chiefs owing to the insolent be- 
haviour of the Prime Mniater, Vafadar Khan. The plot 
was betrayed. The conspirators, including Sarfraz Khan, 
the leader of the Barakzais, were executed. Path Khan, 
the eldest of the twenty-one sons of Painda Khan, escaped to 
Khurasan whero he joined Prince MahmM, Timur’s second 
son. Mahmud, on Path Khan’s advice, advanced against 
Zaman Shah. Zaman’s chief ally Ahmad Khan Kurzai 
was won over with the result that Zaman had to fly for his 
life. Vafadar Khan was executed. Zaman took shelter jvith 
‘5shiq Khan Shin wari, a staunch supporter of his, in Ashiq 
Khan’s castle, which is located in Sliinwari area, about 2<5 
miles west of _ Jalalabad. But ‘Ashiq Khan betrayed 
him. It was in ‘ Ashiq’s castle, Elphinstone says, that Zaman 
secreted the Koh-i-Nur in the wall of his apartment whence 
it was afterwards extracted on Shnia‘’s accession. Asad 
Khan, Path Khan’s brother, accompanied by a surgeon, 
caused the destruction of Zaman’s ej'es in 1801 . 

“ So fell Zaman Shah, the once dreaded Afghan 
monarch, whose threatened invasion of Hindostan had 
for years been a ghastly phantom haunting the Council- 
Chamber of the British Indian Government,” writes John 
William Kaye, the author of the History of the War in 
Afghanistan (London, 1867, Vol I, page 23). “ He survived 
the loss of his sight nearly half a century and, as the neg- 
lected pensioner of Loodianah, to the very few who could 
remember the awe which his name once inspired, must have 
presented a curious spectacle of fallen greatness— an 
illustration of the mutability of human affairs scarcely 
paralleled in the history of the world. He died at last full 
of years, empty of honours, his death barely worth a news- 
paper record or a paragraph in a state paper.” Zaman, 
according to Kaye, came to Ludhiana, survived his blindness 
for nearly half a century, and remained a neglected pensioner 
of the British. But according to Jamal-ud-Din Afghani, 
Zaman proceeded to the Amir of Bukhara where his beauti- 
ful daughter was married to the Amir. Path ‘Ali Shah 
Kajar of Tran received him in Teheran whence Zaman moved 
to Baghdad whose Vali at the time was Da’iid, and at last 
died in the Hijaz. But the fact is that Zaman died at 
Ludhiana as a British pensioner getting Es. 4,000 per 
mensem, and is buried close to his v^e under a big dome in 
Sarbind. Sbuja* was over twenty at the blinding of Zaman, 
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Hhnja‘-nl-M ull\ 

On tlio fall of Zainan Slu'ili in 1801, Shuja'-ul-Mulk 
wlio Avns liokling liiH pofit at Peslinwar, mnrrhocl on Kabul 
in Soptombcr 1801 afior having proclaimed Inmsolf king of 
AfghaniBfan. Path Khan defeated Shuja.‘ Mahniiid, the 
older brotlioT of Znman and Shnja,* after aevon years of 
waiting, conflict and misfortiinc, ascended the throne at 
Kabnl in 1801 A.O. lie sliowcd generosity to the army 
and to his chiefs. Vazir Path Khan, whom wo have already 
known as the oldest son of Painda Khan (Sarfraz Khan), 
was given the title of ‘Shah Dust.’ He is the Warwick of 
Afghanistan or its King-Maker. Sher Muhammad Khan, 
son of Shah Vali Khan Bamizai, was named Mukhtar-ud- 
Daula. Sardar ‘Abdullah Khan Halokozai, called by 
Kashmiri historians Alkuzai and by some ‘Alilcuzai — father 
of Yar Muhammad Khan— who had been confined in the 
Bala TTisar of Kabul by Shah Zaman, was released from 
this fortress, and made governor of Kashmir. Kamran 
Mirza, his own son, was sent out to fight Shah Shuia‘, who 
fled to the fastnesses of tho Khybar PaSh. Mahmud’s two 
rivals, Shah Shuia‘ and Prince Qaisnr, Znman’s son, who 
had lost Herat which ho hold during his father’s time, wore 
now out of tho way. Mahraild ruled in peace. There wore, 
however, riots twice between Ghilzais and Durranis but 
they wore quelled. 

Two years and six months after Mahmud’s accession 
Shi‘a -Sunni or Qizilbash and Afghan clashes at Kabul stirred 
tho country. Mahmud was indolent and Path Khan was 
absent from tho capital trying to track out*Shuja‘. In- 
dificronco to the Sunnis on tho part of Mahmud disappointed 
them. Path Khan returned to Kabul to find tho situation 
out of control. Shuja‘ was endeavouring to subsist himself 
and a few followers by the sale of royal jewels in the Afridi 
country, when an express was sent to him to come to Kabul. 
On his arrival the revolution was complete. Mahmud was 
imprisoned in Bala Hisar, Kabul, and Shuja‘ was enthroned 
in the same city on 13th July, 1802. Path Khan fled. ‘Ashiq 
Khan Shinwari who had betrayed Zaman was executed and 
thus met the doom he deserved. Shah Shuja,‘ in his auto- 
biography* written by him at Ludhiana in 1826-27, says : 

•Biographical sketch of Shah Soojah, ex-King of Cabul, written by 
himself at Loodianah in 1826-27. Translated by the late Lieutenant 
Bennet of Artillery. The Gcfle^Ua Monthly Journal, 1839, 
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“ Shall Mahmud after eivoaring on tho 

Qur’an ho would not again bo guilty oftreachery, pent some 
of his principal attendants to request the royal pardon, 
which wo granted and had him convoyed from the outer to 
tho inner fort with all due respect to his rank.” Path Khan 
likewise sought pardon and was given the same. Shuja' 
then sot out to overawe Kashmir as ‘Abdullah Khan 
Halokozai was assuming independence. While Shuja* was 
so occupied, Fath Khan set on Prince Qaiear to contest his 
uncle’s throne. Shah Shuja' naturally returned in haste 
to meet this new danger, and quelled it. On the intercession 
of Zaman, Qaisar’s father and Mukhtar-ud-Daula who had 
deserted Mahmud to join Shah Shuja', the young Prince 
was pardoned. It was about this time that Elphinstone’s 
mission came to Peshawar and halted from the 25th of 
Februarvto tho 14th of June, 1800. 

Finding things unfavourable in Kabul on a repulse at 
Nimla by Mahmud in August 1809, Shah Shuja' dispatched 
his harem and his blind brother Zaman Shah to Rawalpindi. 
He made “ now efforts to splinter up his broken fortunes.” 
But he met failure after failure. Ho marched on Peshawar 
and took Bala Hisar or tho royal fortress there from tho 
governor of Peshawar, Muhammad ‘Azim Khan Barakzai, 
but was carried away in 1 812 by Jahandad Khan first to 
tho fort of Peshawar and afterwards to the Valley of 
Kashmir through tho bribery of the Subadar of Kashmir, 
Jahandad’s brother, ‘Ata Muhammad Khan Bamizai, the 
son of Mukhtar-ud-Daula. Shuja' appears to have remained 
in Kashmir for about a year. " When Shah Mahmud 
heard of the way in which we wore treated,” writes 
Shuja,' “ the latent feelings of fraternal afiection were 
aroused within him and he immediately sent a force into 
the Barakzai country. After plundering the whole tribe 
of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, he carried men, women and 
children into captivity. Finding that this had not the 
desired effect, our release from bondage, he sent a force 

to Kashmir under Fath Khan.” 'Ata Muhammad advanced 
to give him battle. But his own men went over to the 
Vazir. When threatened by Fath Khan early in 1813, ‘Ata 
Muhammad implored the assistance of his captive. “ Seeing 
his escape could not be effected without our aid, he came,” 
says Shah Shuja', “ to our place of confinement, bare-headed, 
with tho Qur’an in one hand, a naked sword in the other, 
and a rope about his neck, and requested our forgiveness 
for tho sake of the sacred volume.” Forgiveness was given. 
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Fflth Khiiuliad askocl /or Raiijit Singli’fl assistance. Molikam 
CUand who led the Sikh expedition accorilingly advanced 
on. Kaelmur. Fath Khan was invading Kawimir from 
another direction. Tlic rebel Nazim eubmittod. Shnja* 
says : “ Mohkam Chand, on the part of Ranjit Singli, 
informed us that hia master was anxious that wo should 
proceed to Lahore as soon as at liberty, and visit the residence 
of our seraglio in that city. He also mentioned that hia 
master’s fame would be enhanced by our going. According 
to Fath Khan’s petition, we agreed to this and inarched 
towards Lahore with Mohkam Chand and other Singhs, 
whilst Fath Khan returned to Shah Mahmud in Kabul.” 
Eanjit Singh, it soon became very clear, coveted the 
possession of the Koh-i-Nur diamond. 

On the second day of arrival in Lahore an emissary 
from Ranjit demanded the gem in. the name of his master. 
The fugitive monarch asked for time to consider tho request. 
“We then,” writes Shah Shuja,‘ “experienced privations 
of the necossarios of life and sentinels wore placed over our 
dwelling. A month passed in this way, Oonfidenlaal 
servants of Ranjit Singh then waited on us, and inquired if 
we wanted ready cash, and would enter into an agreement 
and treaty for the gem. Wo answered in the atonative. 
Next day Ram Singh brought 40,000 or 60,000 rupees, 
and asked again for the Koh-i-Nilr which we promised to 
procure when some treaty was agreed upon. Two days 
after this Ranjit Singh came in person. After friendly 
protestations, he stamped a paper with saflRowor and 
swearing by the Granth of Baba N^aJe and his own sword, 
he wrote the following security and compact— That ho 
delivered over the provinces of K6t Kamalia, Jhang Siyal 
and Kalanaur to us and our heirs for ever ; also offering 
assistance in troops and treasure for the purpose of again 
recovering our throne. We also agreed if we should ever 
ascend the throne, to consider Ranjit Singh always in the 
light of an ally. He then proposed himself that wo should 
exchange turbans, which is, among the Sikhs, a pledge of 
eternal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-Nur,” 
According to John William Kaye (Vol. 1, pages 110-1), 
Ranjit Singh stripped tho wretched monarch of everything 
that was worth taking, and “ even after this,” says Shuja’, 
“ he did not perform one of his promises.” As a matter of 
fact , indignities were heaped on the unfortunate Shah. Spies 
were get oyer him. And guards surrounded his dwelling. 
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“ We thought of the proflered friendship of the British 
Government and hoped for an asylum at Ludhiana” writes 
Shuja'. . . . “ The members of the seraglio with their 
attendants, all dressed in the costume of the country, found 
a safe conveyance to the cantonments of Ludhiana.” But 
his own escape was yot to be effected. “ Seven ranges of 
guards,” continues Shah Shuja' “ were put upon our person, 
and armed men with lighted torches watched our bed. . . 

. . Several months passed in this manner.” 

After all, Shuja* foiled Eanjit’s efforts. Disguised as 
a mendicant, he escaped with two followers into the street, 
and emerged thence through the main sewer which ran 
beneath the city wall. Out of Lahore, instead of proceeding 
towards Ludhiana, Shuja* made for Jammu, was joined by 
some Sikhs discontented with Eanjit Sin^h, and reached 
Kishtwar, the raja of which offered hospitality. “ Tired 
of an idle life,” Shuja‘ frankly says, “ wo laid plans for an 
attack on Kashmir.” The raja of Kishtwar offered help 
with men and money. But, in Kaye’s words, it was not 
written in Shah Shuja^’s book of life that his enterprises 
should result in anylhing but failure. His attack on 
Kashmir closed in defeat and disaster. He himself says : 
“ We woie only three hos from ‘Azim Khan’s camp with 
the picturesque city of Kashmir {viz., Srinagar), full in 
view when the snow began again to fall, and the storm 
continued with violence without intermission, for two 
days. Our Hindustanis were benumbed with a cold unfelt 
in their sultry regions, the road to our rear was blocked 
up with snow and the supplies still far distant. Fox three 
days our troops were almost famished. Many Hin- 
dustanis died. We could not advance. And retreat was 
hazardous. Many lost their hands and feet from being 
frost-bitten, before we determined to retreat.” At the 
earnest request of the raja of Kishtwar, Shuja' remained 
during nine months beneath his host’s hospitable roof. 
Then he marched through Kulfi, crossed the Sutlej for 
a journey to Ludhiana and joined his family in the month 
of September 1816. He spent two years of quiet. The 
Durrani empire was rent by intestine convulsions. The 
Barkzai Sardars were dominant at Kabul. Shah Mahmud 
and other princes threatened his domination. In the 
meantime, ‘Azim Khan invited Shah Shuja' to re-asserthis 
claim to the throne of Kabul. Shuja‘, weary of repose, 
and, as Kaye remarks, unwarned by past experience, nung 
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hitnsolf into this now onlorpriso, only to add another to 
that long list of failures which it took nearly a quarter of a 
century more to render complete. 

While Shah Shuja' was in Ludhiana, Fath Khan had 
set out to meet the Kajar invasion from the west of 
Afghanistan. While engaged on this expedition, the foolish 
behaviour of Dust Muhammad Khan, Fath Khan’s younger 
brother, in Prince Kamran’s palace by tearing the jewelled 
waist-band from the person of Taqiya Begam, Prince 
Kamran’s sister, drew an oath from him to avenge this 
outrage. Dust Muhammad fled to Kashmir to his brother 
‘Azim Khan for safety, and Kamran wreaked vengeance on 
Fath Khan by first blinding him and then haclcing him to 
pieces. Shah Shuja' does not allude to this outrage. He 
merely says that Fath Khan grew ambitious and wanted 
to take the reins of government into bis own hands, when 
Prince Kamran ended the minister’s life. Dust Muhammad 
resolved to avenge his father’s murder. ‘Azim did not 
agree upon the plan, nor did ho undertake its execution 
but gave three to four lakhs of rupees to defray the charges 
of the expedition . Prince J ahangir, the young and beautiful 
son of Kamian, was tho nominal rulor of Kabul at this time. 
But the actual administration of affairs was in tho hands ot 
‘Ata Muhammad Khan Bamizai, ox-governor of Kashmir, 
who had instigated Kamran to kill Fath Khan. Dust 
Muhanunad Khan advanced on Kabul and encompassed the 
death of ‘Ata, Muhammad Khan Bamizai, and made himself 
master of Kabul though he put Prince Sultan ‘Ali, one of 
the sons of Timur, nominally on the throne. At this 
Mahmud and Kamran marched down from Herat and 
‘Azim Khan came from Kashmir. Shah Shuja' in 1818 was 
again invited from Ludhiana by ‘Azim Khan, saying that all 
Fath Khan’s relations swore to restore him and that ‘Azim 
Khan would march to Peshawar to receive him and help 
him with all the troops and treasury of Kashmir. By a 
stratagem Mahmud and Kamran were made to flee. Shuja* 
was balked of the crown. Dust Muhammad Khan retained 
Kabul and Ghazni and gave away the other provinces to 
his brothers. At this stage, we close the connexion betw'een 
Kabul and Kashmir in 1819 when Sikhs conquer Kashmir, 


The Afghan’s bad start in Kashrmr. 

The Afghan’s made a bad start in Kashmir- ‘Abdullah 
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Khan T&liak Aqasi,^ the Afghan goyornor, ruled Kashmir 
for six months, but his exactions led no less than eighty 
big merchants to return to their native towns in India. 
Trade was much affected. People of the upper classes 
suffered.® Before his departure from Kashmir, ‘Abdullah 
Khan appointed Sukh Jiwan Mai administrator, A'zam 
Khan,® paymaster of tlie Afghan forces in Kashmir, 
and Khwaja ‘Abdullah alian Khwaja Kijak® (distortion of 
Kuchak)* the administrator’s Na’ib or deputy. He also 
made Khwaja Abu’l Hasan Bande Sukh Jiwan’s advisor. 
On his return to Kabul, ‘Abdullah Klian presented his master 
with a crore of rupees which he had wrung from the exhausted 
people of Kashmir. He also took to Kabul Abu’l Qasim 
Khan Safi, the former Mughul Na’ib, Mir Piruz-ud-Din 
Nawwab AbuT Barakat Khan Firuz Jang Sufi’s son, to 
whom Ahmad Shah Durrani showed considerable favour. 

On the departure of ‘Abdullali Khan Ishak Aqasi 
from Kashmir, the country was ruled by Sukh Jiwan 
as Nazim or administrator. Khwaja Abu’l Hasan Bande 
acted as chief adviser to the Nazim. It is unfortunate that, 
und,er Afghan rule, several of the total of fourteen governors 
tried to sever their connexion with Kabul, and to establish 
themselves as independent rulers of the country because 
of the preoccupations of Afghan rulers in Iranian or 
Indian campaigns, or internecine struggles for the throne 
of Afghanistan. Some of these Nazims enjoyed a brief 
spell of independence but were, at last, reduced to subjec- 
tion, Sukh Jiwan was the first to assert his independ- 
ence with the aid of Abu’l Hasan Bande a Kashmiri 
notable. The reason, it is said, was a heavy financial 
demand by Ahmad Shah Durrani for his campaigns 
which Sukh Jiwan felt could not be met with as ‘Abdullah 
Khan had already drained off from the Valley as large a 
sum as one crore of rupees. Khwaja Kijak,® Malik Hasan 
Khan Irani, A‘zam Khan and Mxrza Khan opposed him, 
but were defeated at Baramula by Sukb Jiwan who estab- 
b'shed touch with ‘Alamgir II at Delhi. Sukh Jiwan next 


1. RTiB.ligliB.sT , a Mongolian rank, presumably introduced into Central 
Asian courts from the descendants of Chingiz Khan, means Lord 
Chamberlain. 

2. The Ta*nJch-i-Hasan, folio 306. 

3. The Ta’nJth-uKhdlU, folio 292. 

4. The Ta'rlhh-i-Hasm, folio 306. 

5. lUi., folio 306. 
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ropoHod ilio aliaok loci by ‘Alnhillrili Klum Tsbak Aqa&i.> 
Snkli iTiwan waa fcompiod to assort inili'iiondonoo of Abraad 
Shall Durrani on account of bis Ciimpaigns in 1,lie Punjab 
and the subjugation oE Ibo Mar alb as in the third battle 
of Panipat that took place in 17159-61. 

A sovoro fainino engaged Sukh Jiwaii’B attention for 
some time. Abn’l Hasan Bamjle proved himself very 
capable in alleviating the niisorios of the famiuo-stiicken 
people. He prevented many deaths from stai’vation by 
advancing loans of seed grains. Those loans wore only 
realized in full as late as 125Q a.H. (1834 a.c.).^ 

Finding the Punjab in a disturbed condition, Sukh 
Jiwan Mai attempted® the conquest of SialkSt, Bhimbar 
and Akhnur.'^ But he sufEerod a heaVy defeat at the 
hand of Yar Khan, governor of Sialkot, owing chiefly to 
the jealousy of Eanjit Dev, the raja of Jammu. 

Sukh Jiwan quarrelled with Abu’l Hasan Bande on 
account of the machinations of Mir Muqim a notable, drove 
him to Punch, wreaked vongoanco upon his kinsraon and 
appointed Mir Muqim himself in his place. But Sukh Jiwan 
also Builerod.^ The reason is that Sukh Jiwan Mai had 
a rival in Raja Raujit Dov who was induced by Shah 
Vali Khan, the Durrani prime minister, to come lo Lahore, 
and guide an expedition to recover Kashmir. Tho Afghan 
troops numbering about 3,000 supplemented by a contingent 
of Ranjit Dev were placed under the command of Nur 
ud-DlnKhan Bamizai. This small expedition, led in June, 
failed as all the passes leading into Kashmir were strongly 
guarded, and it was found difficult to cross the flooded 
rivers and swollen streams. Tho second expedition organiz- 
ed in October 1762 A.o. on a larger scale achieved complete 
success. The Durrani army entered Kashmir by the Tosha 
Maidan. Sukh Jiwan Mai came to oppose the invaders at 
the head of 60,000 troops but, just at the time of battle, 
he was deserted by his commander-in-chief Bakht Mai, 
Sukh Jiwan Mai was, therefore, easily defeated and captured 
after he had governed for eight years and four months. 
He was immediately blinded by a lancet and was sent to 

1. The Ta'nhh-i-nasan, folio 306. 

2. Ibid., folio 306. 

3. Ibid., folio 307, and the Ta'rikh-i-^luMl, folio 294. 

4. Akhnur, on. the Ohinab, is 18 miles from Jammu, Its present 
population is 3,398. 
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Lahore where Ahmad Shah Durrani was then halting. Sukh 
Jiwan was brought in chains before Ahmad Shah who caused 
him to be trampled to death. The severity of this punish- 
ment is understandable when we remember that Sukh 
Jiwan revolted against Afghanistan despite repeated 
warnings, having kept on defying his master for about nine 
years. Later, he had entered into conspiracy with ‘ Alamgir II 
to restore nominal Mughul rule in Kashmir and to seek per- 
mission to strike his own coin, and resumed all ja^lrs of 
mansabdare. ‘Alamgir had conferred the title of Raja on 
him. 


Raja Sukh Jiwan Mai was a IChatri, born and educated 
at Kabul. His family traced its origin to Bhera in Khushab, 
Punjab. He took service under Shah Vali Khan the vazir 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and rose to the position of governor 
of Kashmir, having once previously been commissioned to 
realize tribute from Mu‘in-ul-Mulk the subadar of the 
Punjab. In the beginning of his regime Sukh Jiwan Mai 
appeared to be a good governor. In fact, he showed great 
consideration to Muslirns. The author of the KMzam-i- 
Ghulam ‘Ali Azad BilgramI, Sukh Jiwan’s con- 
temporary, writes about him: 

• \ ^ ^ ^ 
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(“ IIo was tt liauclaoino yoiitli, posHossed of good quaUtica aud 
incliuod towards Islam, After fiuisluug court business, lio led two 
Lundreil Muslims with a variety of food every day. On tbo lltli and 
r2th of every mouth, ho got saoramontal food cooked and distributed 
among the people. lie bestowed favours on every visitor io the 
coittt whether he was poor or not. Once in every week he held a 
poetical oouvorsasiono. It was attended by all the well-known poets. 
At the end of it ho gave a dinner. lie engaged five (seven 1) 
of the best scholars to complete a history of Kashmir from the 
earliest habitation to his own time. Each writer was provided with 
ten assistants. The head of these historians was Muhammad Tauflq 
with Tmfiq as his nam de phime, and Avas known asLalajO. in Kashnuri. 
He is a poet unrivalled in Kashmir today”]. 

Raja Sukh Jiwan Mai appears to have been the fore- 
runner of another great Khatri, His Excellency the late 
Maharaja Sir Krishn Prash ad Bahadur, Madar-iil-Mahamm 
of Hydarabad, Deccan, in Lis love of letters and culture and 
refined taste. After his quarrel with Abu’l Plasan Ban^e, 
Sukh Jiwanalsoroplacod Mir MuqimbyPauditMahanand Dar 
at whosoincitemonthe bcoarae an oppressor, and subjected 
Muslims to considerablo hardships, forbade even the calP 
to prayer and imposed various other rostriclions upon 
them. Before his tragic death, he was blinded when ho 
composed the following versos so full of pathos : 
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En passant it is interesting to observe that Ahmad Shah 
Durrani had, at one time, offered the governorship of 
Kashmir to Mughlani Begam, the governor of Lahore dur- 
ing 1764-1766.® Raja Sukh Jiwan promised her annual 


1, The Ta'nlth-i-Easm, folio 308, 

2. iater Mughal History of the Patijab by Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, 
Lahore, pages 144-6. 
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tribute. This prevented lier from accepting the ofier of the 
courtiora of Kasbmir who conspired against Sulch Jiwan. 
The promised tribute never reached Mughlani Bogam from 
either side. 

The re-assertion of Ahmad Shah Durrani’s sovereignty- 
over Kashmir is expressed in this couplet ; 

. s ^ ^ s 

jtj ^3:# ^1 ‘gu 

Nur-ud-Din Khan Musiih-ud-DauIa Bamizai was 
appointed governor in succession to Raja Sukh Jiwan. 
Ho ruled Kashmir for some time,^ and endeavoured to 
restore the exhausted country. Tlie people were, on the 
whole, happy and prosperous under him. His successor 
Buland Khan remitted unjust taxes,® treated Hindus and 
Muslims alike.® In 1766 Nur-ud-DinKhan Bamizai was again 
appointed governor. Mir Muqim Kanth and Pandit Kailash 
Dar wore his councillors, the tatter being responsible for the 
revenue of the country. Mir Muqim induced Nur-ud-Din 
to demand daily payments of revenue from Pandit Kailash 
Dar who, however, encompassed'* the death of his antagonist 
through an accomplice, Hakim Mir. When the secret 
became known, Nur-ud-Din made no attempt to bring the 
culprit to justice. It was probably duo to this neglect that 
ho anticipated orders of his removal. Leaving his nephew 
Jan Muhammad Khan in his place, Nur-ud-Din proceeded 
to plead his case at Kabul. Meanwhile, La‘l Khan Khatak 
displaced Jan Muhammad Khan, and began a career of 
terrorism and oppression. Khurram Khan was dispatched 
from Kabul to fill Nur-ud-Din’s place, but his entry was 
resisted by La‘l Khan Khatak who was defeated, and retired 
to the fort at Biru situated to the west of Srinagar, near 
Patan. 

Faqirullah, Mir Muqim Kanth’s son, who was seeking 
an opportunity to avenge his father’s minder, now made 
his appearance at SopQr with the army of Sultan Mahmud 

1. There is a difference of opinion about the duration of his first 
regime. Lt. NewaJl IJ.A.S.B., No. 6, 1864, page 447) states it to be 
8 years, the Ta^nkh-i-Haaon reduces it to only three months. The Ta^nJsh- 
i-EJuMl and Dl-wan Kirpa Ram’s Gulz3r-i-KasJmir give two years. 

2. Lt. Ne-wall, J,A.S.S., No. 6, 1864, page 447. 

3. The Ta’rikh-i-KhaUl, MS., folio 298. 

4. The Gulzw-i~ Kashmir, page 234, Ta’rihh-i-Kh(dtl, folio 298. 
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Bamba. La‘l ICliuii Kliatak oppoaod him Ind, on being 
defeated again, rotii’od to liw fort with the loss of an eye. 
Vaqirnllidi, thoreforo, suddenly found liimsclf in the 
govo-rnor’a scat in 1767 A,0. Tlin idlies among the Bambas 
oppressed the people. Kashmir knew no authority for a 
period of eleven months. It is indeed strange how Ahmad 
Shah Durrani could allow such a state of affairs. At last, m 
1769 A.O., Nur-ud“Din was, for tho third time, appointed 
governor, as no other person was considered capable of 
enforcing order in the country. Faqirullah sought refuge 
with the ruler of Muzaffarabad after an unsuccessful engage- 
ment against Niir-ud-Din near the village of Gauripor (or 
Gandlpor, population 212) in Tahsil Pulwama. Faqirullah 
was intending further resistance when he was seized with a 
severe malady due to excessive drinking and died at 
Shadipor. Nur-ud-Din ruled for two years, and suppressed 
the malcontents with a strong hand. 

Pandit Kail ash Dar had induced his patron, Khurram 
Khan, to try for tho shbadaiship of Kashmir during his 
stay at Kabul. In this project ho, at last, succooded in 
1770 A.O., and relieved Nur-ud-Di)i of the charge. Khurram 
Khan showed inability to rulo, and when he displayed 
timidityalso, Amir Muhammad Khan Jawan Shor Qizilbasli, 
his comniandor-in-chiof, drove him out, and installed himself 
as governor. Rather than seeking help from some outside 
prince in a future contingency, Jawan Sher organized 
the Hanjis or boatmen, a sturdy class of people capable 
of serving liis purpose. Amir Mohammad Khan Ja\\aji 
Sher built tho fort of Shcr-garhi,^ till recently 
tho residence of the Maharaja Bahadur of Kashmir, and 
also the bridge known as Amira Kadal. Kadal in Kashmiri 
means a bridge. The re-construction of a building on the 
island called Sona Lank, and the Amirabad garden are also 
this governor’s memorials.® But he committed vandalism in 
pulling down the royal palaces and other buildings including 
Akbar’s Daxshani Bagh and the Jhax6kah-i-Shahi on the 
Pal, which the Mughul emperors and their nobles had built. 


1. Skeiga^lil is le-named NarsingligaTh by Mabataj^ Hat! Singh. 
Anuta Kadal, on le-cdnstiuotion, was called “ Pratap Kadal,” but the 

f eople continue the old name. The same is the case with SbetgafM. 
t remains SbergathJ in popular parlance. 

2. Lt. Newall, J.A.S.B., No. 6, 18B4, page 448. The Qvlzar-i- 
Kathmir, page 237. 
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Tlie death of Ahmad Shah Dm-rani on 13th April, 1772, 
A.C., emboldened Amir Muhammad Khan Jawan Sher 
actually to sot himaolf up as an independent ruler. And 
he was in power for six years. He was cruel both to Hindus 
and to Muslims, and avenged the murder of Mjr Muqim by 
killiu^ Pandit Kailash Har. His rule thenceforth became 
notorious for oppression and high-handedness, due to his 
Peshkar or Chief Secretary, Mir Fazil Khan. Srinagar at this 
time suffered very much owing to a flood in the Jhelum. 

At last in 1776 A.O., Timur Shah, Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 
son, appointed Haji Karimdad Khan Bamizai, to the 
governorship of Kashmir. The Haji hailed from Qandahar. 
He had taken part ‘in the battle of Panipat by leading 
his cavalry. After defeating Amir Muhammad Klian Jawan 
Sher, the Haji sent him in chains to Kabul, where he 
remained in prison for a considerable time, but was, at 
last, pardoned by Timur Shah. 

“ Amir Khan, a Persian, one of the late governors of 
Kashmir, erected a fortified palace on the eastern side of 
the lake” (the Pal), wrote George Forster* in 1783. “ He 
used to pass much of his time in this retreat, which was 
curiously adapted to the enjoyment of the various species 
of Asiatic luxury ; and he is still spoken of in terms of 
affection and regret ; for like them, he was gay, voluptuous, 
and much addicted to the pleasures of the table. There is 
not a boatman or his wife that does not speak of this Khan 
with rapture and ascribe to him a once abundant livelihood. 
The governor, like many of his predecessors, trusting in the 
natural stren^h of his province, and its distance from the 
capital, rebelled against his master (Timur Shah, the 
reigning emperor of the Afghans). The force sent against 
him was small and ill-appointed, and might have been 
easily repelled by a few resolute men stationed in the passes. 
But in the hour of need, he was abandoned by the pusillani- 
mous fickle Kashmirians who reconciled their conduct to 
the Persian, by urging, that if ho had remained in Kashmir, 
he would have converted them all to the faith of Ali and 
cut them off from the hope of salvation.” Amir Jawan Sher 
was a Qizilbash, born and brought up in Afghanistan. 

Haji Karimdad began his regime ^y reducing to sub- 
jection Murad Khan, the raja of Skardu, from whom he 


*J<mn6y, Vol. II, pages 15-16. 
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exacted ii'ibiito and. clcinaiuled, liobtugcti. For tliia achieve- 
ment, Timur Shall conferred upon him the title of Shuja‘-ul- 
Mulk. Next, Karimdful defcatctl Kanjit Dev, the raja of 
Jammu, who had invaded Kaelunir with an army of 30,000 
strong. He further directed lus forces against Mahmud 
Khan, the chief of Muzaflarabad, who had hampered hiTn 
in hia expedition against Amir Muhammad Khan Jawan Sher. 
In this operation, Karimdad had to suffer considerable 
chagrin owing to the treachery of Fath Khan, the chief of 
Kathai (now in Tahsil Uri), who led Tar Quli Khan and 
his army into a close defile, where he despoiled them of all 
their weapons and equipment. Tar Quli was at once put to 
death on his return. In 1195 a.h. (1780 A.O.), Karimdad 
Khan himself conducted an army against Mahmud Khan, 
but whs beaten back by Bahadur Khan, son of Bira Khan 
Kakar. Next year, he was more fortunate in conquering 
Kishtwar. 

Ilaji Karimdad was rather heartless and Idllod alike 
Hindus and Muslims on provocation. His exactions, 
through Aslam Harkarai his unscrupulous tax-collector, 
exceeded oven those of tho notorious I‘tiqad Khan, the 
Mughul subadar, and compollod many to leave the country. 
Zari-i-NiySZi a tax on mansabdars and jagirdars, was 
exacted from officials and landlords, Zar-i-AshhMs, another 
tax, from merchants and bankers, Zar-i-Huhub a tax on 
grain {hubub, of which the singular is habb, means grain) 
from farmers. Certain Pandits who were concerned 
in a conspiracy with the Bambas against Karimdad were 
exposed to suffocation by smoko. For liberating them 
Karimdad realized a large indemnity called Zar-i-Dud. 
Dud means smoke. He was advised by Dilaxam Quli 
to extort dagh-shdl,^ an anna per rupee on the price 
of every piece of shawl from tho shawl weavers. 
His good deeds consisted in the repairing of the roof 
of the Jami' Masjid from out of the rents of the mosque 
waqt, and in visiting the tombs of saints. He avenged the 
murder of Khwaja !l^mal-ud-Din Naqshbandi, the Sajjdda- 
mshtn of the Hianqah-i-Naqshbandiyya (situated in the 
Khwaja Bazar of Srinagar), by executing Anwar Malik 
Shahabadi and his accomplices who had killed the Khwaja. 
The Khwaja was muidered during the time of Amir Jaw3.n 
Sher who was a Shi'iw Karimdad treated the Shi'as harshly 


1. Earhara liteially means a messenger or a process-server. 

2, Ihe Dagh-shal, or shawl marking, has also been the name of the 
State department controlling shawl trade. 
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and devastated Amirabad founded by Amir Jawan Sher, 
on the Dal, near the NandpSr village in the Mir Bahri 
'pargana. Under Karimdad’a rdgime, the country suffered 
from earthquakes for three months at intervals, and many 
men were rendered homeless. He died in 1197 a.h. (1783 
A.a.), after a term of office of seven years. His son, Azad 
Khan, being away on an expedition, his death was kept a 
secret till the latter’s arrival. 

Azad Khan succeeded his father, Haji Karimdad Khan, 
in 1783 A.c. He was “ capable and displayed remarkable 
energy in establishing his authority.” “Azad Khan is 
eighteen years of age,” wrote George Forster^ in 1783. “He 
has few of the vices of youth. He is not addicted to the 
pleasures of the harem nor to wine. He does not even 
smoke the hookah. Buthe is ferocious and bad tempered.” 

It is for his bad temper and ferociousness that he is called 
the Nadir Shah of Kashmir. He was capricious in that, 
while he dressed his slaves and followers magnificently, 
he himself wore very simple clothes. He frequently went 
out hunting. 

Azad appointed Dilaram Quli as his Peshlcar or Chief 
Secretary. He employed three thousand Sikhs, and re- 
organized his army. He turned his attention to extend his 
influence among the neighbouring chiefs.® The raja of 
Kishtwar was the first to be made to submit. Rustam 
Khan of Punch, being unable to withstand him, abandoned 
the city, which was pillaged for a week. But Rustam Khan 
subsequently appeased him by offering rich ^presents, and 
later Rustam’s daughter was married to Azad. Subse- 
quently a son from this marriage was named Fath Jang 
Khan. TherajaofRajauri was also reduced to submission. 
Azad Khfin tried but failed to make a canal to irrigate 
the Mayasum plain then outside Srinagar proper. He 
commandeered the services of the village-folk of Mar-raj 
and Kam-raj for that purpose, but could not complete the 
work. 

Azfid Khan wished to free himself from his allegiance to 
Timur Shah who was occupied with his fourth invasion of 
India in 1785. Timur, however, dispatched a state notable 
Mirza Muhammad 'Ali entitled Kilil^t Khan Nusrat to 

1. Jdumey, pages 30-31. 

2. The Ta’nhh-i-K7talllf folios 309-10, and the fa'^Jeh-i-Pasan, 
folio 322. 
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exact tribute from liim. Kifayal Khan returned with three 
lakhs of rupees,^ but liia mission was not altogether a success. 
Timiir Shah then deputed Azad Khan’s older brothers, 
Murtaza Khan and Ziunan Kliiin, to chastize Szad Khan. 
They were, however, defeated after throe days’ figliting, 
and were proveutod by famine and cholera from maldng 
another attempt. Consequoiitly, Azad Khan continued 
his career of independence. Azad Khan’s cousin Pahlwan 
Khan and others made an unsuccessful attempt upon his 
life, after which they broke out into rebellion, but were, at 
last, seized and done to death. 

During Azad Khan’s regime, the country suffered from 
a frightful famine. Even salt could not be had at Es. 4 per 
seer. A series of earthquake shocks added to the people’s 
misfortunes. They complained to Timur Shah earnestly 
entrea,ting him to act promptly for their relief. Elphinstone 
puts tliis event during the interval between Timur’s expedi- 
tions to Sind in 1786 and against Bahawal Khan of 
Bahawalpur in 1788. Saif-iid-Daula Madad Khan Durrani 
and Painda Khan Barakzai came with fifty thousand horse 
and foot.® From Muzaftarabad one detachment under 
Puinda Khan wan dispatched by way of Btlramula, where 
ho oiigagod Azad Khan. Madad Ivlian Durrani himself 
advanced with the other by way of Karnfih, and effected 
his entry into Srinagar. Azad Khan, tliercupon, fell back 
on the Khiishipor Karewah adjacent to Zaina-kot and 
Hakursar Lake, where he was deserted hy his chiefs. Re- 
duced to hard straits, he fled to Punch. When hemmed 
in he shot himself to death. He was only 27 years of 
age then. “ Though lie grievously oppressed the people, the 
extravagant mode of life of Azad Khan,” says Baron Hiigel,® 
caused the money collected from the revenue and taxes to 
circulate again into the hands of the natives indirectly, who 
derived also immense profits by the increased exportation 
of their manufactures.” 

Saif-ud-Daula Madad Khan DuiTani then ruled for 
nine months — likewise badly. A Kashmiri Pandit poignantly 
put the situation in half the line — 

MfUiJ \j 1 ftli 

(Madad out-Heroded Azad) 

1. The Ta^rlkh-i-HWan, folio 323. 

2. The Ta’rlkh-i-KhaUl gives the sttength of the punitive aimy as 
4,000 hotse and foot, folio 311. 

3. Travds, page 11. 
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Before he could restore order and tranquility, he was relieved 
by Mir Dad Khan. This nobleman ruled for seven months 
and imposed unjust taxes. He reduced Mir Ja‘far Khan 
of Kam-raj to submission. Mir Dad died in 1788 a.o. 

Jurna* Khan Durrani Halokozai was the next 
important governor who held office for four years. The 
Ahsan-ut-Taiodrikh of Qazi Aziz-ud-Din, the Mufti-i-A'zam, 
Kashmir, notes that Juma‘ Khan left Kabul on 27th 
Sha'ban 1202 (1787 A.o.) forPakhli, whence he dispatched 
his nephew in advance. Juma‘ Khan himself entered 
Kashmir in Ramazan. He set Mir Ja'far Kanth free from 
his prison. Munshi Bhawani Das Kachru, a poet of note, 
supplied Jurna* Khan with a beautiful monogram for 
his seal : 


Hasan ‘Ali Khan Bamu of Kam-raj, Rustam ‘AH Khan 
of Punch, Karamullah Khan of Rajauri all showed signs of 
restivoness and were successfully defeated. Juma‘ Khan’s 
chief sin lies in realizing, tlirough contraets, the duos per- 
taining to the offices of the Qazi and the Judge. Under 
his order the Shi'as were prohibited from observing their 
“ passion week.” The parte of the city known as Khanayar* 
and Rainawari suffered from a heavy flood caused by the 
Qazizada Dam, now called Sadd-i-Qazizada or the Suthu, 
giving way to heavy rush of water. Juma' Khan Halokozai 
died of dysentery in 1793, and was buried in the compound 
of the tomb of Sayyid Qamr-ud-Din Khwarizmi (who died 
in 907 A.H. =1501 A.o. in the precincts of Shergarhi). Later, 
however, his body was removed to Qandahar. 

Rahraatnllah held the governorship temporarily till the 
arrival of Mir Hazar KhSn in 1792 a.o. In Hazar’s tenure 
Timfir Shah passed away on 18th May, 1793, at Kabul when 
he was preparing to invade India for the sixth time. Zaman 
Shah, the next ruler, confirmed Mir Hazar Khan in his post. 

Mir Hazar Khan, however, set himself up as an inde- 
pendent governor, and imprisoned his father Mirza Khan 
who had been deputed from Kabul t o adv ise him to desist 
from declaring independence. Mir was hard upon 

the Shi'as and the Hindus and imposed jkya on the latter. 


♦?Hi5na-y5r, literally, meana the ward or mahalla of the Khans, 
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Ahmad Khiin Shahinah-haHhi, tho general, and Ralimat- 
ullali Khan wore appointed by Zainan Shfih to chaatize 
him. II. h apparenily to lliia event that Elphinstone 
rofors when ho says that the remaining months of 1793 and 
part of 1794 were ocenpied in reducing Kaslimir (page 666). 
A number of Mir ITazar’s nobles having deseited him, lie tool: 
sanctuary in the Khanc^ah-i-Mu‘alla, but was subsequently 
enticed out and imprisonod. ITis regime extend^'d over 
a period of one year and two months. 

In 1794 A.O. BahmatullahKhan ruled for four months, 
but was recalled for quarrelling with Ahmad Khan 
Shahinak-baahi. Kifayat Khan succeeded him in I794. 
Kifayat was a generous, well-meaning person. During his 
brief stay of one year, tho Sunni-Rhi'a quarrels wore stopped, 
lie suppressed a rebellion of the Eambaa in Kam-raj. 
He is associated with a garden in Khanayar. A serious 
quarrel among his nobles, however, led to his dismissal 
in 1796. Arsalan Khan was next invested with the 
governorship of Kashmir. Following tho practice of the 
later subadars under tho MughuD, ho sent Amir Muhammad 
Khan Jawan Shor to rule in his place. Some of Muhammad 
Khan’s relatives, who wore ojDdcers of a body ol tho Jawan 
Slier tribesmen, rebelled against him, and bosiogod him in 
tho Shergarhi fort. A compromise being arrived at, Mu- 
hammad Khan shared his authority with them. Soon 
after this, Ilafiz Shor Muhammad Khan Mulchtar-ud-Daula, 
the son of Shah Vali Khan, the prime minister of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, having boon directed from Kabul, arrived in 
Kashmir. He took all the contending parties with him 
to Kabul. This Mukhtar-ud-Daula subsequently became 
the prime minister of Zaman Shah. 

‘Abdullah Khan Halokozai filled the vacant post of 
governor in 1796 a.o. Ho ruled the country for about 
eleven years. For the first three years ol his regime, the 
country was governed by one or other of his brothers who, 
it seems, performed their duties sincerely and conscientiously. 
In 1213 AH. (1798 A.O.) on returning from Kabul, he 
systematically began to strengthen himself and entertain 
ambitious designs, apparently when he saw that govf rnment 
in Kabul was rhyming hands rapidly. He first managed 
to free the capitajPfen the presence of the chiefs and nobles 
likely to be inimical to him. Next, he appointed men of 
humble origin to higher posts. He also enlisted, an army 
of thirty thousand men, and entered into alliance with the 
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neighbouring chiefs. It was in this connexion that he 
married the daughter of Fath Khan Bamba, the chief 
of MuzafEarabM. He ruled the country mildly and justly. 

‘Abdullah Khan quarrelled in 1800 a.c. -with hh Diwan, 
Har Das who was a prot4g4 of Diwan Hand Bam. Nand 
Ram was the favourite of Rahmat Khan with the title of 
‘‘Vafadar Khan” conferred by Zaman Shah, and was the 
prime minister at Kabul. Nand Ram rose to be a minister 
at Kabul in the time of Zaman Shah and hence gave an 
occasion to his own people to say. 

Nand Ram’s position so emboldened the Kashmiri Pandit 
as to say, even though secretly, in national pride — 

‘Abdullah Khan’s quarrel consequently resulted in his recall, 
and finally in his imprisonment in the Bala Hisar at Kabul. 
Before leaving Kashmir, he set up his brother, ‘Ata 
Miihammad fflian, in his place and secretly wrote to him as 
well as to the chief of Muzaffarabad to hold the country 
for him, and resist the new governor. The vazir of Kabul, 
Vafadar Khan, appointed as governor ‘ Abdullah Khan’s 
brother. Vakil Khan, who was then in Kashmir, and sent 
Mulla Ahmad Khan to execute his orders. ‘Ata Muhammad 
Khan first killed Vakil Khan, and then defeated and 
captured Mulla Ahmad Khan. 

In 1261 A.H. (1801 A.O.) Zaman Shah was seized and 
blinded, and his brother Mahmud Shah, ruler of Herat, 
was declared king of Afghanistan. These circumstances 
encouraged the insurgents all the more. Further, ‘Abdullah 
Khan conspired, and escaped to Kashmir with Jan Nisar 
. ‘All Khan, the commandant of Bala Hisar at Peshawar 
whom he presented with a lakh of rupees. He then attended 
to his afFairs in Kashmir, built a fort in the pargana of 
Biru, and finally withheld the tribute, thereby proclaiming 
his independence. G. T. Vigne’s reference to the working 
of copper mines in Kashmir during ‘Abdullah Khan’s time 
may explain the latter’s affluence. 

\ 

At this stage, Kabul was undergoing a change of rulers. 
Mahpifid Shah who deposed Zaman Shah was himself deposed 
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"by Zaman’s brother Shuja'-ul-Mulk.^ ShiijtV in 1806 a.o. 
chspntchod Tlafiz Slier Muhaininad Khan Mukhiar-ud-Danla 
to bring Kashmir to subjection. Slier Muhammad Khan 
arrived at Miizaffarabad and pretended negotiations chiefly 
with the object of taking his adversary unawares. After 
receiving roinforccincnta from the neighbouring rajas, he 
made a sudden attack on ‘Abdullah Khan’s army which 
retreated, but ofliered battle at the village Doab-gah below 
Sopor at the junction of the Pohnr and the Jhelum, whence 
he fled to his fort at Biru. ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, son 
of Hafiz Sher Muhammad Khan, was ordered to besiege 
that fort. During this siege, in 1807 A.O., ‘Abdullah Khan 
died. As Elphinstone says, ‘Abdullah Khan was a man of 
good talents and great courage. He was liked by both 
Afgh^s and Kashmiris. “ He is commended for his love 
of justice and his sldll in administrating it, for his liberality, 
his affable manners, and his princely magnificence. He was 
also a great oncourager of learning and poetry. Perhaps 
no Durrani has left a character so generally admired” 
(pp. 696-90). Elphinstone’s mission to Kabul arrived at 
Peshawar on the 26th of Eobrnary, 1809, and left Peshawar 
on the 14th of Juno. 

Tn 1809 Kabul was again a scone of strife and struggle 
betwoon various claimnnls to the throne. Mahmud Shah 
was set free , whilst Prince Qaisar, Zaman’s son, and Prince 
Kamran, Mahmud’s son, waged wars against each other. 
In these internecine struggles, Hafiz Sher Muhammad 
Khan Mukhtar-ud-Daula son of Shah Vali Khan, vazir of 
Alimad Shah Durrani, was killed, and Shuja‘-ul-Mulk was 
defeated by ‘Azim Khan and took asylum under Kanjit 
Singh. 

Hafiz Sher Muhammad Khan Mulchtar-ud-Daula, before 
being killed, had left Kashmir after a sojourn of five months, 
appointing his son® ‘Ata Muhammad Khan as his Na’ib 
with the sanction of Shah Shuja.* The year of his installa- 
tion, viz. 1221 A.H, (1806 A.O.), is obtained from the 
chronogram Afzalri-Rahmcmf- 

.‘Ata Muhammad Khan’s excellent regime is like a large 
oasis in the desert patches of the Afghan sovereignty of 

1. Zaman ShaliPbd Stuia'-ul-Mulk were from the same mother, 
a lady of the Yusu^al tribe. 

2. Lt. Newell writes that this governor was the son of the late 
governor ‘Abdullah Khan on page 462, while on page 460 he calls him 
brother of the same person. — No. 6, 1854. 
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Kaalimir. The people prospered under him. Considerable 
advance took place generally. In one year during hia 
rule, one crore of rupees accrued to the treasury owing to 
the revival of trade. The revenue from other sources also 
doubled. Many persons came by hidden treasures which 
they were allowed to keep. Most of the important suits 
were dealt with personally by him, and in the case of dis- 
puted succession, he allocated the share of each claimant. 
In public and private life, he observed simplicity, and showed 
due deference to men of learning and piety. His structures 
at Charar Sharif are still there. 

About 1810 Nidban Singh Atha,^ disgusted with Eanjit 
Singh, quitted the Punjab, and entered the service of ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan. 

In 1 81 0 ‘Ata Muhammad Khan declared his independence 
because Shah Shuja' and Shah Mahmud in turn sent ex- 
peditions againct him. ‘Ata struck coin in the name of the 
saint Shaikh Nur-ud-Din Eishi with a very appropriate 
legend on it which the reader of KasMr must have seen on 
page 101. Akram Khan, Ata’s successor-designate, and 
Afzal Khan were dispatched by Shah Shuja‘-ul-Mulk to divest 
him of his authority, and to reduce him to submission. 
They were severely defeated at Shahdara,® in the 
Rajaiiri Tahsil. And ‘Ata Muhammad returned to his capital 
in triumph He now built fortifications at SopSr, Baramula, 
at the Summit of the Kuh-i-Maran, and constructed several 
smaller forts and bastions in other strategic localities from 
Muzaffarabad onwards. He also laid stores of ammunition 
against future emergency. Through Diwan Hand Ram and 
his own brother Jahandad Khan, he played the stratagem 
of inviting Shuja‘-ul-Mulk from Talamba, a town 60 miles 
north-east of Multan, in the Punjab, on the confluence of 
the Ravi and the Chinah. Here Shuja' was halting having 
been ousted from Afghanistan by Mahmud Shah — ^the 
second son of Timur Shah. Shuja' came to Kashmir with 
Hasan Khan and Mulla Hidayatullah. ‘Ata Muhammad 
confined the ex-king Shuja* in the Kuh-i-Maxan (Hari- 
parhat) fort, and dispatched his brother Jahandad Khan 
to take possession of the Attock fort. 


1 . 

2 . 

IHl. 


Hu gel’s Traoeh, page 369. 

Shahdaia is a village with a population of 7f3 at the censps 
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How RmjU Singh was interested in Kashmir. 

Fatli Khan, tliQ vazir of Shah Mahmud, resolved 
to punish the governors of Attook and Kashnur for 
the assistance they had given to Zanian Shah and Shah 
Shuja*. In this manner, from the proximity of the 
territories, Fath Khan and Ranjit Singh were brought 
into close communication In 1813 they entered into an 
agreement By this agreement it was stipulated that Ranjit 
Singh, in consideration of a share of the plunder— a present 
of eight lakhs — and some prospective advantages, would not 
only allow Fath Khan a tree passage through his terri- 
tories but furnish him with an auxiliary force of 12,000 
Sikhs. “As both parties were adepts in fraud,” says 
Henry Beveridge in A Comprehensive History of India 
(Vol. Ill, p. 227), “each endeavoured to turn the agreement 
to his own sole advantage,” Fath Khan, having recovered 
Kashmir, refused to share the plunder alleging that the 
Sikhs had not assisted him according to promise. And 
Ranjit Singh, by means of an intrigue, made himself 
master of Attock, and refused to part with it. It appears 
that, though Fath Khan wanted Ranjit to observe 
benevolent neutrality, he did not like Ran jit’s army entering 
the Valley Fath Khan, therefore, hurried into Kashmir 
ahead of Ranjit’s troops led by Mohkam Chand. But 
Mohkam too reached by a short cut. Fath Khan refused 
to reward the Sikhs because they did no fighting. The 
chief gain to the Sikhs was the securing of the person of 
Shah Shuja ‘ 

For the broad details of this affair let us refer to Ranjit 
Singh’s historian Kanhayya lial, the author of the Z<tfar- 
ndma-i-Ranjit Singh,* yrho writes: — “At this time Fath 
Khan, who governed the district of Peshawar on behalf of 
the sovereign of Afghanistan, sent an envoy with presents 
to Ranjit Singh to inform him that ‘Ata Muhammad, 
governor of Kashmir, had cast off his allegiance to the then 
ruler of Afghanistan (Mahmud Shah), and had been joined 
by the fugitive Shah Shuja* who hoped to recover his thione 
by his aid : but that the governor of Kashmir might at 
once be reduced to obedience if the forces of Ranjit Singh 
were to co-operate with those of Fath Khan and invade 
Kashmir. Accordingly Ranjit Singh ordered his commander- 
in-chief Diwan Mohkam Chand to march at once to Kashmir ; 

, ‘Mr. E. Eetatsek’s Engbsh translation jn tie Indws Ant%^mry, 
Noveinier 1887, pages 339-40. 
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and when the latter reached the frontier, Fath Khan likewise 
arrived from the direction of Peshawar. However, when 
they crossed the Pir Panjal they found that all the chiefa 
and rajas of the mountains had become unfriendly, and 
being unwilling to meet them had gone out of their way. 
When the united forces reached Hurapor, the first point 
across the pass in the Kashmir Valley, they first met with 
resistance at Ballapor near Shupian, but defeated ‘Ata 
Muhammad, who thereupon retreated to the fort of Shergarhi 
which they beleaguered, and took it only after they had 
occupied Srinagar and established an Afghan administration. 
When the fort of Shergarhi was taken, both ‘Ata Muhammad 
and Shah Shuja' became prisoners, and Path Khan, who 
hated them mortally, believed he had them in his grasp, 
but wa.s disappointed by Mohkam Chand, who took them 
under his protection.” But according to the TanJch Sultdni 
pp. 233-36) Fath Khan surrendered Shall Shuja* to 
(Mohkam Chand. Kanhayya Lai continues : “Theiighan 
general immediately dispatched a courier to Ranjit Singh, 
with a request to order both these exalted prisoners to be 
given up to him. The question, however, being a knotty one 
the Maharaja did not wish to decide it hastily. And whilst 
Ranjit was considering what answer to send, a messenger 
arrived from Talamba with presents from Shah (or Wafa) 
Begam, the spouse of Shah Shuja,‘ who had taken up her 
residence in that town. The lady expressed her anxiety 
and requested the Maharaja not to surrender Shah Shuja' 
to his enemy, Fath Khan, but to receive him at the court 
of Lahore, in which case she promised to present Ranjit 
Singh with the famous diamond, Kuh or Koh-i-Nur, which 
she described as a gem of priceless value, and indeed a 
“Mountain of Light.” 



The Kah-i'Nur or Uie "niotintaln of light.” 


[The diamond Koh-i-Nur weighing 900 ratis, or 787^ carats, was 
found in the dominion of Golkanda at a place called Kollur on the 
EriHlmfl. river about 1666, and was presented in an uncut state by 
Mir Jumla to Shah Jahan. When Tavernier handled this diamond 
in AurangZIb ‘Alam^r’s treasury in 1665, it weighed 319^ rafis or 
269 ®/ie carats, having been reduced to this size by a Venetian 
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iraposlior named Ilortomio Bor^io, it ie said, by waBteful grinding 
infitoad of cleaning. Wlion in British ]>ossoBBion, the Koh-i-Niir was 
ro cut at Amsterdam reducing the weight to 106^ carats. 

The diamond was on the famous peacock throne wliich RTiai i 
.Tahan constructed. When Nadir Shah after his conquest of Delhi, 
took possession of the throne, and broke it up, the Koh-i-Nux could 
not be found. At last, however, the discovery was made through a 
woman of the harem of the Emperor Muhammad Shah that 
he had concealed it in his turban. Accordingly, Nadir Shah one 
day politely offered him brotherhood by the usual ceremony of 
exchanging turbans on such an occasion, wliich the emperor could 
not refuse. Thus the diamond fell into the possession of Nadir Shah 
who gave it this name in 1739. When Shah Zaman, who had 
obtained it, was a fugitive, he concealed the diamond in the chink 
of a wall, but Shah Shuja' who had recovered it, was compelled 
to givo it to Eanjit Singh or Ranjit seized it as tbe price of 
hospitality. In the end, the Koh-i-Nur came into the possession 
of the Bast India Company in 1849 who presented it to Her Majesty 
the Queen of England when it adorned the British Crown. 

The original sotting with models of the stones, as then worn, is 
in the Jewel House, London. The Koh-i-Nur is however, in Queen, 
Elizabeth’s crown at prosout. 

The gem was valued at £140,000. 

It is on account of the Koh»i-Nfir and other di-imonds that the 
word ‘Golconda’ has come to be a synonym m the English language 
for “fabulous wealth,” as the Concise Oxford Dictionary and 
Murray’s A New English Dictionary have it, an illustration being 
— To tho lover of poetry ‘Paracelsus’ will always bo a Golconda.] 

“The Maharaja, delighted with the offer, willingly 
granted the request of ShaJt Begam. Meanwhile a letter 
arrived from ‘Ata Muhammad, who likewise prayed not to 
be surrendered to Eath Khan. He further desired to place 
his services entirely at the disposal of the Maharaja, and 
offered him tho fort of Attock, which was yet held by 
Jahandad Khan, the commandant whom ho had himself 
appointed to it. Hereon the Mahaa’aja sent a very 
complimentary letter to Diwan Mohkam Chand thanking 
him for what he had done, enjoining him to crush Eath Khan 
altogether H he should offer further resistance, and then to 
bring Shah Shuja' to Lahore with all due honour, to treat 
‘Ata Muhammad with the greatest consideration, and to 
make arrangements with liimfor talcing possession of Attock, 
all of which the Diwan undertook to effect. 

“ In due course of time the commander-in-chiof, Diwan 
. Mohkam Chand, arrived with the army in Lahore, bringing 
also Shah Shuja‘ who met with a friendly reception, and 
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obtained a provision for bis maintenance. Faqir ‘Aziz-ud- 
Din having been dispatched with troops to take possession 
of Attock, was received with demonstrations of submission 
by Jahandad Khan, who at once yielded, and a 8ikb garrison 
having been quartered therein, its works were likewise 
repaired. The Maharaja was so pleased with this successful 
transaction that he made ‘Ata Muhammad a present of a 
lakh of rupees and a dress of honour. Eanjit Singh now 
bethought himself of the Koh-i-Nur, promised by Shah (or 
Wafa) Bogam spouse of Shah Shuja,‘ and desired to obtain 
possession of it. She had indeed joined her husband, but 
the “ Mountain of Light ” was not forthcoming until the 
supplies were stopped, whereon Shah Shuja' at last surrend- 
ered it. This happy event Ranjit Singh celebrated with a 
great banquet. 

“ The carousals of the Maharaja had not yet come to 
an end when a courier arrived with the- information that 
Fath Khan was besieging the fort of Attock, and that the 
garrison, being in great distress for food, expected reinforce- 
ments. Accordingly Diwan Mohkam Ohand and Ghazi 
Khan were immediately dispatched at the head of numerous 
troops, and reached Attock by forced marches. The Sikhs 
found that the whole surrounding population sympathized 
with the besiegers, but it being the hot season, and almost 
unbearable to the Afghans, accustomed to their cold 
mountain climate, they were defeatedin the first engagement, 
chiefly because they suffered from burning thirst, which 
many hastened to quench in the river even during the battle. 
The siege having been abandoned, Mohkam Chand entered 
the fort without meeting an enemy, and after having 
abundantly provided the famishing garrison with food, 
returned with all the booty be had gained to Lahore, where 
the Maharaja overwhelmed him with honours. Having 
made a vow to perform a pilgrimage to Jwalamukhi in the 
lower Himalayas after the prosperous termination of the 
Afghan campaign, the Mahajaja now hastened to fulfil it. 
After performing his adorations to the goddess, replenishing 
her treasury, and spending large sums in alms, the Maharaja 
determined to surprise the rmer of Kashmir, who was his 
enemy, and eniollmg all the mountain chiefs to aid him 
with their forces, began the march. But it was autumn. 
The cold weather had set in. On arriving near the Pic 
Panjal Pass, it was found to be blocked up with snow. ‘ 
Therefore Ranjit Singh marched back to Lahore. It had 
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been reported to the Maliaraja that Shah Shuja' posaeseed 
a great deal of jewellery and precious stones, which he might 
be induced to part with, and nfiessengers were at once sent 
with offers to purchase them, but he replied that, being a 
poor exile, he had nothing for sale and had already given 
away the priceless Koh-i-Nur. All excuses were, however, 
of no avail, and he was forcibly deprived of all his precious 
stones, which dastardly act exasperated and perhaps also 
frightened him, so that he planned and executed the flight 
of his harem.” The author, however, adds tha.t after his 
harem had escaped, “Shah Shuja' was imprisoned, but 
succeeded in making, during the night, a hole in the wall of 
the room where he had been confined, and escaping from it 
walked on foot and in disguise ,to the British frontier, where 
he made himself known, and met with a kind reception.” 

It is a serious blot on Eanjil’s character that he should 
have behaved in this shabby manner towards Shah Shuja‘, 
whoso elder brother Shah Zaman had appointed him ruler of 
Lahore in preference to on Afghan governor. . Moreover, Shah 
Shuja* was an invited guest, once a ruler, now in distress, 
under his own wing and shelter and maintenance, and had 
, already robbed him of the “ Mountain of Light I ” 

Vazir Fath Muhammad Khan Barakzai was ruling 
Kashmir under orders of Mahmud Shah for some months. 
Fath Muhammad Khan, Dust Muhammad Khan and Yar 
Muhammad Khan and ‘Azim Khan and several others were 
brothers as already noted. Fath Muhammad left his brother 
Sardar ‘Azim Khan in his place. He himself returned to 
Kabul. Thence he led a huge army to dispute the possession 
of Attock, but returned defeated. 

In 1813 Sardar Muhammad ‘Azim Khan assumed 
charge of governorship. He allowed Pandit Sahaj Ram to 
continue in the post of Diwan, and at the same time 
appointed Diwan HiraDas as 8a^ib-i-Kar or administrator. 




Eanjit Singh making obeisance to Zamin Sbsh on receiving the rulership of Lahore 

[Sy vmrlesy ofthKeepei oj Gmmmsnt Remrda, WeiiPuit^n, Lahore] 






Sard&r 'Sluhammad ‘Azim KMn, Governor of Kashmir from 
1813 to 1819, who repelled Maharfija Kanjlt' Slngh’g invasion 
of Kashmir in 1814. 

In 1814 Ranjit Singh invaded Kashmir with 10,000 
Sikhs to realize the second instalment of eight lakhs of 
rupees which had been promised him by Vazir Fath Kban. 
Ranjit Singh himself stayed at Piinch, wliile his army reached 
the village Salh by unfrequented paths. Another detach- 
ment reached Rayar (16 miles from Ba<^am) by way of 
Tosha Maidan, which is ten miles south-east of Gulmarg, 
and is one of the most beautiful marghs or meadows of 
Kashmir. At first a detachment of the Afghan force was 
repulsed. The town of Shupian was attacked. But the 
assault failed. The Sikhs retired to the mountain passes. 
‘Azim Khan proved himself equal to the occasion, and 
confronted the main army. The Sikhs were considerably 
hampered by adverse conditions caused by heavy rain and 
intense cold, and Htigel adds, want of supplies. On 
receiving information that his HiirapSr army had perished 
to the last man, Ranjit Singh himself had to flee almost 
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iiloiiG to on 30tli July, 1814, afior Uio coiiiplote loss 

o£ bin bixffgage, and a groat portion of bis army. ‘Abdullali 
Khali pursued him up to tlio Kotli pass in the Mirpur 
district,, and returned with mucli booty which iiicludod 
Ran jit Singh’s favourite horse, the Laili.i Raiijit Singh’s 
departure unnerved the Sikh army wliich retreated after 
fighting for eight days. 

[The historical importance of the Tosha Maidan route® is best 
illusteated by the fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expedi- 
tions aiming at the invasion of Kashmir. Mahmud of Ghazna, in 
1021 A.O., invaded Kashmir when Abu Eaihan al-Biiuni accompanied 
him. Mahmud failed. Banjit too failed in this, his hrst invasion of 
Kashmir. Hiuen Tsang visited Punch by the Tosha Maidan route 
about 633 A.a.] 

Lot us hear this campaign from Kanhayya Lai, the 
author of the Zafar-ndma-t-Rai^U Singh.^ “Ran] it Singh’s 
desire of subjugating Kashmir having again hccome 
dominant, ho determined to attack Muhammad ‘Azim, the 
Afghan governor of the Valley, and went against him in 
Samat 1871 (A.O. 1814) with numerous rajas of the moun- 
tains, accompanied by their forces. He remained for some 
time at SialkSt, till ho was joined by his allies, and then 
marched into the mountains where also ‘Az Khan, the 
chief of Rajauri, came to meet him, paid him homage and 
tribute. Then Ranjit Singh went on to Dera Bahram, i.e., 
Bahrto Gala, near the Fir Panjal Pass, where he encountered 
a force of the enemy hut routed it, whereon it took refuge 

1. “ The Maharaja let me know that this horse (Laih) had cost him 
60 lakhs of rupees and 12,000 soldiers, having been the occasion of several 
wars. It was the property of Yar Mohammad Khan of Peshawar and 
Banjit Singh made the delivery of the ammal to him one of the conditions 
of peace. The cunning Mohammedan, however, who considered this 
article humiliating to him, evaded it several times by sending another 
horse under the name of Laili, and it was owing to a plan devised by 
General Ventura that it was eventually obtained.” — Baron Httgel’s 
Travels, London, 1185, page 333. 

Moororoft, when he met Banjit on 8tb' May, 1920, at Lahore, saw 
such a large body of horses as money alone could not buy. The Maharaja 
had obtained from Path Khan and his brothers of Bukhara, as presents 
and by purchase, some of the horses of his stud. — The Jaarnal of (he 
Pmjab University Historical Society, April 1933, page 90. 

Eanjit’s passion for horses amounts almost to insanity, wrote 
W. G. Osborn in 1840 (page 91). 

2. Dr. Stein’s Ancient Qeografhy of Kashmir, page 81. 

3. The Indian ArAiquary, Vol. 17, January 1888, page 18, English 
translation by E. Behatsek. 
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in the fort, which was besieged and surrendered. Then ho 
continued his progress to Punch, where he halted several 
days and sent an envoy to Muhammad ‘Azim, requiring 
him to submit. The latter replied that he was not subject 
to the Maharaja, but to the Shah of Kabul, who had entrusted 
him with the government of Kashmir, which he was pre- 
pared to defend. Eanjit Singh now determined immediately 
to attack him. Crossing the Pir Panjal range, Ranjit 
marched to HiirapSr, were he found numerous Afghan and 
Kashmiri forces collected, and gave them battle. During the 
fight, so violent a fall of rain took place that it caused an 
inundation, and, the cold being very intense, disheartened 
the Punjabis so much, that they were defeated; three of their 
high officers being killed, namely. Guru Singh, Mahesha 
Singh, and Dasa Singh. ‘Whilst the battle was yet raging, 
the treacherous ‘Az Khan, who had joined the forces of 
Ranjit Singh only on compulsion, informed him that most 
of the troops left by him at Hiirapor had been slain or 
captured. This nows was false. But it was believed by the 
Sikhs to be true. And Ranjit forthwith retreated in great 
haste to Bliimbar on the frontier of Kashmir. But on as- 
certaining that ‘Az Khan had made a mendacious statement, 
he desired immediately to return and subdue Muhammad 
‘Azim. The sardars of his court, however, made strong 
representations to the contrary, boldly giving him the advice 
to retreat with his forces to Lahore which he was ultimately 
compelled to adopt. They also suggested that in Lahore 
preparations might be made for renewing the campaign if 
necessary, but that meanwhile the Maharaja ought to send 
to the Afghan governor of Kashmir a conciliatory letter, 
mixed notwithstanding with threats, counselling him to 
abandon the siege of Hiiiapor, and to allow the Sikh garrison 
to depart. This Ranjit Singh did, and was in a short time 
joined by the garrison of HiirapSr, which had capitulated, 
and brought a friendly reply from Muhammad ‘Azim. The 
march back to Lahore now began immediately, but 
Diwan Mohkam Chand, who had already fallen sick in 
Kashmir, expired on arriving in the capital of the Punjab. 
His loss was much deplored by Ranjit Singh, who appointed 
his two sons Ram Dyal and Moti Ram to succeed him as 
Diwans, and put them in charge of various military 
expeditions.” 

Colonel D. Ochterlony,* Agent, Governor-General, 

*Punjdb Govemmeta Records, 1911, 'Eol. 2, pases 390. 
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“Loocloatia,” roporiH llaiijii. Suigli’s roiii to Mr. J. Adam 
Secretary to Government in ih« Secret, Political and Foreign 
Department, on 13tli of Augimt, 1814, in the followim 
dispatcli : — 

“ I liavo iliia instant received intelligence that 
Eunjeet’s Army, which had advanced hoyond Peer Pnnjal, 
had been encountered and defeated with considerable loss 
by the Nazim’s troops. Eunjeet had in consequence ordered 
their retreat which was conducted so irregularly and in such 
disorder as to become a disagreeable flight which all his 

{ )ersonal exertions could not prevent, and at the date of the 
etter (28th July), the Kashmeroan army and Kohulla 
Khan, the poonch Eajah, were pursuing. 

“It is probable this, with the distress experienced, 
will induce Eunjeet to abandon his enterprise, and if he 
succeeds in effecting a decent retreat I am inclined to think 
he will owe it in some degree to his regular battalions hut 
more to the mismanagement of the enemy opposed to 
him.” 

After this victory, ‘Azim Khan naturally called to 
account those leading Pandits whom he considered solely 
responsible for inducing Eanjit Singh to undertake the 
invasion of Kashmir. Many Muslims also sufierod with 
the Pandits for their complicity both losing their estates, 
which wore, however, on investigation, afterwards restored. 
The native^ soldiery was also dismissed by 'Azim. At this 
time, the inhabitants of Kashmir sufilered from a famine, 
which claimed a heavy toll of human lives. 

^Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, having freed himself from the grip of 
Vaz& Fath Khan, found himself involved in trouble with 
Eanjit Singh, who took from him the Koh-i-Nur diamond 
and other precious stones. Afterwards, Shuja‘-ul-Mulk 
betook himself to British territory and resided at Ludhiana, 
whence he proceeded to Kishtwar, and made an abortive 
attempt or two to conquer Kashndr. At last, after obtaining 
help from Lord Auckland, he re-captured Kabul and 
Qandahar, but was aasaasinated after a brief reign of'two 
years. 

‘Axim Khan had entrusted the task of collecting the 
revenue to three Pandits, namely, Birbal Dar, Mirza Pandit, 
and Sukh Ram. The fet-named had an amount of one 
iakh outstanding against him. called upon to pay 

it, he addressed 'Azim Khan impertinently. But the latter 
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granted him a respite to pay the arrears on Mirza Pandit 
offering himself as surety. Pandit Birbal Dar utilized the 
respite in fleeing from the country. Birbal’s flight, in mid- 
winter in 1818-19, across the snow-covered mountains, it is 
said, was made possible on account of the support of 
Malik Namdar and Malik E[.amdar of Kulgam.^ The 
influence of Raja Dhyan Singh, the brother of Gulab 
Singh, procured Birbal Dar an easy admittance to Ranjit 
Singh’s court. Pandit Vasa Kak, the director of com- 
munications, conducted Birbal’s wife to a place of safety. 
But those who had aided Birbal Dar in his flight were 
traitorously betrayed by his own son-in-law, Pandit Tilok 
Chand. Naturally ‘Azim Khan was hard upon them, 

Birbal’s wife, Kud Mai Ded, put an end to her life.® 

In 1819 A.o. Vazir Path Khan, whose eyes had been 
put out W Shah Kamran (son of Mahmud and grandson 
of Timur Shah) ruler of Herat, sent for ‘Azim Khan from 
Kashmir to assist him in carrjdng out his ministerial duties 
and to fight Kamran. ‘Azim Khan sent all his property 
with Sahaj Ram to Kabul. He handed over the governor- 
ship to his brother Jabbar Khan and started for Kabul. 

1. Inside Kashmir, page 177. 

2. In Kashmir people still speak of Birbal’e -wife having killed herself 
by swallowing a piece of diamond, some actually assert by licking abnas. 
K.B. MiySn Afzal Hnaain, m.so. (Panjab), m.a, (Cantab), Vice-Chancellor, 
Panjab University, drew my attention to the untenabllity of this theory. 
On referring the matter to Dr. S. D. Muzaffar, M.sc. (Panjab), Ph.D. 
(Cambridge), Professor of Chemistry, the Panjab College of Engineering 
and Technology, Mughnlpnra, Lahore, I am grateful to him for an 
expression of opinion on the matter in his letter dated 5th June, 1942. 
This opinion is as follows : — " You have asked my opinion whether 
anyone can die of eating a precious stone. The position regarding this 
question is, that, medically speaking, none of the precious stones acts 
as a poison in the same sense as arsenic, oxide or opium, etc. They 
have nothing in them to upset the various chemical processes going on 
in the body and especially the blood of a person. But if they are 
powdered in such a manner that they have sharp edges, then their action 
is the same as that of swallowing chips of glass with sharp edges, whioh 
cut the body tissues, and dig into them causing permanent sores which 
may lead to internal blood poisoning. It is well known that glass 
powder acts in this manner, and people have been killed by putting 
glass powder in their food. Therefore, you are quite right if you assume 
that the lady in question ate a precious stone which was presumably 
polished and did not have very sharp edges. Bat if the same stone 
was powdered and eaten, it could act as a poison.” A well-known 
scholarly Hakim of Lahore also felt doubtful of the trqth of dying by 
swallowing a diaiuond, 
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A Itirgo portion of Afghan iroopH wa't also dispatched to 
Qandaiiur to beat Kfimran. 

Jabbar Khan was the la«st of the Afghan governors. 
Several of Ihoso govcrnora displayed a strange propensity 
towards persecution and high-handedness, which finally 
put an end to their rule. Contraiy to his predecessors, 
Jabbar Khan was, however, extremely mild and just, but 
was ordained to rule for four months only I 

It has already been stated how Pandit Birbal Bar had 
gone to Ran] it Singh’s court. When the Pandit heard of 
‘Azim Khan’s departure for Kabul, he urged Ranjit Singh 
to attack Kashmir, Remembering his previous failure, 
Ranjit Singh dreaded the suggested step. At last, Birbal 
Dar hold himself responsible for all consequent loss in case 
of failure. As a guarantee, the Pandit surrendered his 
son Raj Kak Dar, who subsequently hold a high adminis- 
trative post, during Sikh rule in Kashmir, as hostage to the 
‘ Lion of tho Punjab.’ The Maharaja then agreed to follow 
Birbal’s advice, knowing that a largo part of the Afghan 
army of Kashmir was fighting in Qandabar against Shah 
Kamran of Herat. 

An army of thirty thousand Sikhs led by experienced 
generals like Sardars Hari Singh Nalwa, Jawala Singh, 
Hukam Singh, Rajii Gulab Singh and Diwan Misr Chand 
accordingly invaded Kashmir. Q’he main body was led to 
Thanna, and a detachment was conducted by way of the 
Darhal pass. Jabbar Khan arrived with his army at 
Hiirapor, and also sent a detachment to Pir Panjal (Pantsal) 
to guard tho road. The Afghans repulsed the invaders, 
and mastered two guns. But they did not improve their 
success. The rallied Sikhs again attacked the Afghans, 
and, in tho words of Captain Cunningham, won an almost 
bloodless victory. Owing to superiority of numbers on the 
side of the Sikhs, Jabbar Khan’s soldiers lost heart. Their 
leader himself, however, fought desperately. Jabbar Khan, 
sustained, it is said, eighteen wounds, and was picked from 
tho battlefield by his adjutant who ordered immediate 
retreat. It was after many days that Jabbar recovered 
consciousness. Later on, taking his precious property with 
him, he started for Kabul by way of Baramula, thus leaving 
the Sikhs in complete possession of Ka^mlr. 

The two factors that helped Ranjit Singh in the 
conquest of Kashmir in 1819 were the acquisition by 
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him of immense booty from the fall of the fort of 
Multan in 1818, and the withdrawal of almost all the 
veteran Afghan troops from the Valley to beyond the 
Indus in the internecine war of Afghanistan. Eaw levies 
left in the Valley were no match against the re- organised 
Sikh army well provided by the loot of Multan. 

Lahore was illuminated for three days in honour of 
the event. But strange to say, Ranjit Singh himself did 
not enter Kashmir on account of a superstitious dread. 

The version of this victory by the author of the Zafar- 
ndma-i-Rarytt Singh would bear repetition and is reproduced 
below ; “Information having arrived from Kabul that Path 
Khan, the vazlr of Mahmud Shah, had fallen into disgrace 
and been deprived of sight by the Shahzada Kamran, 
Governor of Herat, and that a civil war was raging in 
Afghanistan, the Maharaja considered this a good oppor- 
tunity for conquering both Peshawar and Kashmir, the more 
so as the latter province was now governed by Jabbar 
Khan, whom Muhammad ‘Azim had left as his Na’ib, or 
lieutenant, when he returned to Afghanistan. Ranjit 
Singh accordingly marched in the direction of Peshawar. 
In a short time he crossed the Ravi, the Chinab, and the 
Jhelum. But when ho reached the banks of the Indus, he 
found no boats. Crossing it without any, in an almost 
miraculous manner, on horseback, with his army, ho safely 
reached the opposite bank, conquered the fort of Khairabad 
and then the fort of Jahangir, whereon Piruz Khan, the 
chief of the Khatak tribe of Afghans humbly came to pay 
him homage. When Yai Muhammad, the governor of 
Peshawar, heard of the approach of Ranjit Singh, he forth- 
with retired to the Yusufzai mountains. The Maharaja 
took possession of the fort, appointed Jahandad Khan 
commandant of it, and departed again after a sojourn of 
only three days. Whilst encamped near Attock, Ranjit 
Singh received the ofler of a nazarana of a lakh of rupees 
from Yar Muhammad, who also promised annually to pay a 
similar sum on condition of being rc-installcd governor of 
Peshawar, and the Maharaja consented. Meanwhile news 
arrived that Yar Muhammad had by the aid of Dust 
Muhammad nevertheless attacked Jahandad Khan, and ex- 
pelled him from Peshawar, of which they took possession. The 
Maharaja at once dispatched his son, Kharak Singh, with 
ten thousand men to reduce the two invaders, but the blow 
aimed at them was avoided by the arrival of the promised 
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and long delayed mnarma, and a profoasion of allegiance 
on the part of Yur Muliamniad. Having terminated this 
a'llair to his satisfaction, tho Maharfija returned to Lahore 
with the money ho had obtained. But as his heart was bent 
on the conquest of Kashmir he could not rest long, 

“ The army having been got ready in St. 1876 (a.o. 1819) 
it ha.ppenod at the same time that Jahbar Khan, wlio was 
at that time Governor of Ka.shmir, had not only dismissed 
but also disgraced and reduced to penury his Diwan, Pandit 
Birbar by name. On this- the latter hastened to Lahore, 
breathing vengeance, and urged Ranjit Singh to subjugate 
Kashmir. The Maharaja consented to the proposal but 
apprehended that he would be disappointed in the enterprise, 
as on a former occasion, unless he could obtain the certainty 
of being supported by all the chiefs of the country. Accord- 
ingly the said Diwan sent letters to the Rajas, inviting them 
to make profession of loyalty to Ranjit Singh, and in a 
short time received satisfactory replies from many. 
Even ‘Az Khan of Bhimbar, who had been an adversary, 
now promised to support Ranjit Singh, as well as the chief 
of Rajauri and tho commandant of Punch, wherefore the 
army at once began its march. Dovichand received orders 
to hasten to tho town of Rajauri and thore to await the 
arrival of tho Maharaja at the foot of the Himalayas, but 
meanwhile to carry on intercourse with the mountain 
chiefe, and to make sure of their allegiance, Ranjit Singh 
went from Lahore first to Amritsar, where he performed 
his devotions in the temple of Ramdas, distributed abundant 
alms among the holy men of that locality, and then quickly 
marched to Kashmir. Here he met with a friendly recep- 
tion, because he was accompanied by the fugitive Diwan. 
He nevertheless thought it convenient not to advance further 
after reaching Bhimbar. 

“Having for some time remained in that pleasant 
town and concentrated his forces, Ranjit Singh ordered 
Prince Kharak Singh, with Devichand for his lieutenant, 
to advance. They marched with friendly chieftains till they 
reached the Pir Panjal range of the Himalayas, where they 
encountered the enemy, and an action of several days’ 
duration ensued in which the Sikhs were victorious. Having 
thus defeated the united Afghan and Kashmir forces, they 
continued their journey with the intention of conquering 
Srinagar likewise. Samad Khan and Mihrdil Khan, the 
two principal Afghan officers of Jabbar Khan, the Governor 
of Ka^bniir, anxious to impede the further progress of the 
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Sikhs, attacked them, hut were again louted, and Mihrdil 
was slain. Jahhar Khan now took refuge in the fort of 
Shergarh. At this Ranjit Singh’s army meeting with no' 
further opposition, at once entered the city of Srinagar. 
After having regulated the administration, the Maharaja 
intended to attack Jahhar Khan, who had shut himself up 
in the fort of Shergarh, and found that he had evacuated 
it, hut left all his wealth behind, which pleased Ranjit Singh 
greatly. Having thus conquered Kashmir, the Maharaja 
appointed Diwan Devichand to he Governor of it, spent a 
couple of weeks at Rajauri, then took the fort of ‘.^imgarh 
with its Kashmiri garrison hy a single assault and marched 
hack to Amritsar, where he made large presents to the 
temple of Ramdas and distributed alms. Lastly the 
Maharaja returned to Lahore, where he bestowed robes of 
honour and other rewards upon his officers and troops, 
ordered general rejoicings to celebrate the victory, and 
dispensed hospitalitie.s in royal fashion.”* 

The date of the Sikh conquest of Kashmir is contained 
in their war-cry, the letters of which correspond to the 
Bikrami vear 1876 or 1819 A.O. 

The end of Muslim rule in the Valley of Easimtr, 

So ends Muslim rule in Kashmir. It began with the 
conversion of Rinchana in 1320 a.o. The Shlh Miris, the 
descendants of Sultan Shams-ud-Din Shah MSr or Shah 
lii&za, ruled from 1339 a.o. to 1656 a.o. The Chaks 
succeeded them, and ruled till 1686 when Akhar conquered 
Kashmir. The Afghans came in 1752 A.O., and their rule 
closed in 1819 a.O. From a.o. 1320 to 1819 it is 499 
according to the solar calculation. And from a.h. 720 to 
1236, it is 616 according to the lunar computation. Thus 
Muslim sovereignty continued in Kashmir for nearly 600 
years. 

The Afghan who applied the lancet to the eyes of 
Humayun the eldest son of Timur Shah, and who applied 
it to those of Zaman Shah and yet to those of Vazir Path 
Khan applied it also to the relation between Kabul 
and Kashmir. Had the Afghan subadar followed the 


♦The Indian AvAiguary, Volume 17, January 1888, pages 19—21, 
E. Rehatsek’s English translation. 
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example of the Governor -General of India in tie attitude 
to changes of government in Britain, and been indifferent 
to changes of Whigs and Tories or Liberals and Conservatives 
or Unionists and Labourites, he may not have ruined his 
own line and ruined the relationship between Kabul and 
Kashmir, The fights of Qaisar and Kamran for power 
brought about powerlessnoss to the Purranis. The 
stupidity of the Afghan, his greed and his exactions 
arc responsible for this loss to him. His poplar, his palace, 
his <pulao or pilaff, his patronage of the Pandit’s ability 
and the impetus he gave to pashimna (shawl or woollen 
fabric), and the effect his contact had on Indian dress are 
all forgotten. But his intolerance and extortion are still 
on the lips of those whose ancestors suffered at his hands 
and who, therefore, say : 

.P 

The only defence of the Afghan suggested is his quick 
disposal of state affairs which, after ttie soft Mughul, 
looked rather rough and ready. 

As Muslim rule closes in Kashmir, it is appropriate, 
here, to proceed to discuss the cultural value of the impact 
of Muslim State and Society in Kashmir. We shall treat 
the subject as an exposition of Muslim Polity in Kashmir. 
The following three chapters, vix:. VIII, IX and X will, 
therefore, deal with that subject under three different heads. 
The thread of the continuity of political history will be 
resumed in Chapter XI with * Kashmir under the Sikhs.’ 


JPandit Mohan Ldl KasJmtn alias Agha Hasem Jan. 

A picturesque figure forces itself on our attention here 
and we digress a little. 

Bamnath alias Pandit Mohan Lai, born in 1812 A.O., 
•of an offshoot of the Zutshi’s who had migrated to Delhi, 
was a remarkable man. Mohan’s father was R&i Brahm 
Kath whose father Pandit Mani Ram held a high rank at 
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the Mughul court in the reign of Shah ‘Alam II (1769-1806), ‘ 
the son of ‘Alamgir II.* 

Mohan Lai was taught Urdu and Persian at home. 
He joined the English class opened in 1829 at the Persian 
College at Delhi that was founded in 1792 during Mughul 
rule. In 1829 this college acquired a large accession of 
income by the munificent gift of Rs. 1,70,000 from Naww ah 
I‘timad-ud-Daula, formerly minister at Lucknow, buried in 
the premises of the Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi. The English 
class later developed into the Delhi English College. Mohan 
Lai studied here for three years. In 1831 , when about 19, he 
went to Bukhara as the Persian interpreter to Sir Alexander 
Burnes on a salary of Rs. 1,000 per _annum. The earliest 
classmate of Mohan was Shahamat ‘ Ali, later the author of 
An Historical Account of the Sikhs and Afghans, who was 
Persian Secretary with the Mission of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Claud M. Wade, C.B., to Peshawar in 1839. Shahamat 
‘All accompanied Sir Claud in the military expedition on 
which he was sent to conduct Shahzada Timur, the eldest 
sou of Shah Shuja‘-ul-Mulk, with the Sikh auxiliary force, 
by the Khaibar Pass to Kabul. 

Mohan Lai was probably the first Kashmir! Pandit to 
receive English education, and probably the first Indian to 
educate his daughter in England. 

After Central Asia, Mohan Lai visited Fjgypt, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Belgium and Germany. 

Shah Kamran of Herat was delighted with his Persian. 
Mirza ‘Abbas of Iran created him, at the age of 20, a Knight 
of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. Shah Shuja‘-ul- 
Mulk, king of Afghanistan, granted him an Order of the 
Durrani Empire. ^Maharaja Ranjit Singh presented him 
with Rs. 600 and a robe of honour. The Mughul Emperor 
Muhammad Akbar Shah conferred upon him a IchiVat with 
some jewels on a turban which His Majesty tied with his own 
hands. Mohan Lai was well received in England and other 
countries of Europe. Queen Victoria invited him to a royal 
ball. Frederick William IV of Prussia entertained him at 
a dinner. 

*Life and Worh of Mohan LSI Kashmiri 1812 — 1877 by Dr. Hari 
Ram Gupta, m.a., pb.D., d. litt., formerly Lecturer, Eorman Ohiistian 
College, Lahore, now Principal, Vaish Degree College, Bhiwam, District 
BGsar, Punjab. Minerva Book Shop, Anarkall, Lahore, 1943. The above 
note is based mostly on this book. 
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Molian Lai publislicd a journal of his tour on his return 
from Coniral Asia in 1834. Twelve years later, this work 
was re-publishod with the addition of his travels in Europe. 
At this same time, he published his life of Dust Muhammad 
Khan, the Amir of Kabul, in two volumes. His style of 
English received a very favourable comment from the editor 
of the now defunct Englishman of Calcutta. 

Mohan Lai retired at 32 on a pension of £1,000 per 
annum. 

Nawwab Mii’za ‘Ala-ud-Din Khan (1833-1884), ruler 
of the Lohaxu State near Delhi, whose pen-name was ^Alal 
calls Mohan Lai, in a Persian poem,ZghaIIaBan Jan. Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru* says, that ‘Mohanlal became a Muslim 
and in Iran married a girl of the royal family, hence his 
title of Mirza. Dr. Hari Ram Gupta says that a grandson 
of Mohan Lai is Sgha Hydar Hasan of Hydarabad (Deccan) 
who states that Mohan Lai kept a diary from 1831 till his 
death though strangely enough Dr. Gupta omits to mention 
the fact of Mohan LaVs conversion to Islam. Mohan Lai 
had in all seventeen wives. Wherever he went he managed 
to take a new wife. In his later days “ he was swept 
away by the love of wine and women.” 

At Lndhiana Mohan Lai built for the Shi'as what is 
known as Agha Hasan Jan’s Imambara. Close by it there 
runs a road bearing his name. Mohan Lai died in 1877 
at the age of 66, and was buried in Delhi in his garden called 
the Lai Bagh, near Azadpur on the Delhi-Panipat road. 
There is no tomb, but only a jdatform, said to contain the 
bodies of Mohan Lai or Agha Hasan Jan and his favourite 
wife Hydari Begam whom Mohan Lai obtained by impli- 
cating some male members of the Begam’s family during the 
confusion of the Indian Revolt. The platform is in a 
dilapidated condition. The garden no longer belongs to 
Mohan Lai’s family. 

The fascinating personality of Mohan Lai gives us 
“intimate and revealing glimpses of the early days of British 
rule in North India, or the Punjab under Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, of the British campaigns through Sind and ^ in 
Afghanistan, of the disasters in Kabul and of the prevailing 
conditions in Central Asia in the thirties of the nineteenth 

* Jawahar Lai Nehni — An Autobiography — London, Reprinted 
Jannarj 1941, page 14. 
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century.” Welcoming risk and danger and facing deati 
often enough, Mohan Lai, in the words of Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, “ was yet a lo^er of pleasure and the soft ways 
of life — ^a politician and scholar, with something of the poet 
and the artist in him, which peeps out continually ttom 
his Memoirs and Travels.’' 

Major B. D. Basu,* however, reproduces John William 
Kaye’s following remark: "The Moonshee (Mohan Lai) 
seems to have been endowed with a genius for traitor- 
making the lustre of which remained undimmed to the very 
end of the war” (History of the War in Afghmistm, Vol. I, 
revised edition, London, 1867, p. 469). The Major adds that 
the English found in Mohan Lai "a tool ready at hand to 
give effect to their nefarious scheme ” in creating trouble 
m Afghanistan. 


* Rite of the Christian Power in India, second edition, Calcutta, 
1931, p. 819. 
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Bnglancl. by Muhammad Tughluq. untimely rain. ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s 
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Poll-tax imposed : Peasant’s Revolt Flood in KashmlF. 

in England. Wat T 7 ler mui- 
deced in the presence ox King 
Ricliaid 11 of England. 
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1407 I^nce laid tmder an interdicb by EMa SMh Baimam bnilds an 
the Pope. Observatory near Danlatabad. 
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1424 The Zafar-nama of Sharaf-ud-Dln Ahmad Shah of Gujrat budds the Kashmir acquires fame in aita and 
‘ AU Yazdi. Jami‘ Masjid at Ahmadabad crafts. 

■which to'wn is later formally The Koyal Uni'versity of Nan Shahr 
founded in 1431. founded during h^ reign. 
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1480 Ivan III, Grand Duke of Moscow, Great fire destroys lialf of Srinagax 

throws o£F the Mongol allegiance. including the'jami' Masjid and 

Inquisition established in Spdn. the Khanqah-i-Mn‘alla. Sultan 

Dancing in Italy. Hasan Shah re-builds the Mosque 
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1485 Richard III slain at Bosworth Hitnai who became Chaitanya (or 
Eield in Bngland. Awakened) the founder of Vaish- 

nayiam bom at Hudea (Hava- 
dvip), Bengal. 
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Death of Mtilla Niir-nd-Dia ‘Abdor 
Babznan Jami at Herat. 

Three months after the fall of 
Granada, the .Tews are offered 



th.e alternative of conversion 
or esdle. and about 160,000 leave 
tbe country for different parts 
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Tarna ’il Safavi foTuids the Safavi equally acceptable to Grod, if Earthquake in Kashmir. 
Dynasty of Iran after expeOing acted upon ■with sincerity, 
the Turkomans. 

Shi'isin established in Iran during 



The Island of St. Helena discover- 
ed by the Portuguese- 
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1605 Christ College at Cambridge ‘Abdur Bahman Jaml’s Yusuf-u- 

founded. Zvtkbikhd during the reign of 

Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

Path Shah regains the throne of 
Kashmir in 911 A.H. 
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Mahammad Shah, regainfl throne 
third time in 920 a.h. 

BabUr visits the tomb of Shah 
Hamadan in 920 a.h. at Khatdan 
in Tnrldstan, after 134 lunar 
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of India^ and enters Agra on. 
May 10, 1526. 
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The first Poor Law forbids begging 
in England. 
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154S Hebellion in Peru. 

Jena Uuiveisity founded 



15d9 First Jesuit missioti arrived in The 3IaliJi-i-Ma{dan gun cast at 
South America. Bijapur. 

1551 Anatomical theatres at Paris and Prince Hindal MUed in a skirmi^. Mirza Haidar Hughlat killed at 
Montpellier. Khanpnr on the Mughul road to 
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Humayun resumes sway. Chak hne, ascends the throne 

Portuguese war in Ceylon. in 962 a.h. 

1565-56 Eidley, Latimer and Cramner Khwaja Hahibullah Nau Shahri, 

burnt in England. poet, bom. 
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1662 Witchcraft made a capital offence ilamage of Akbar to Jaipur ‘AUamab ‘Abdul Hakim the future 
in England. princess. pupil of MuDa Kamal KaslunM, 

Taji Sain, musician and singer, bom at Sialkot, Punjab (approxi- 
brought to Akbar’s court. mate). 



1663 Slid of the Council of Trent and Husain Shah Chak rules, 

the reform of the Catholic 
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Ya'qub Khan Chak, grandson of 
‘JJl Shah, married to Shankar 
Devi (later called Path Khatun) 
daughter of Bahadur Singh. 



1573 Nobanaga ends the Ashikaga 
Sbognnate in Japan. 
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1576 The Read Lama of the chief monas- Da’Sd Khan Kararani, the last Famine due to untimely snowfalL 

tery of Lhassa is made Grand ruler of Bengal, subjugated by 
Lama of Tibet. Akbar. 
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1577 Ivan IV (the Terrible) took tbe Comet. 

title of Tsar of Russia. Guru Ram Das obtains a grant of 

tbe site of tbe Pool at Cbak, sup- 
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coTintcy, extends Ms rule along 
tlie Peisian Gulf and the A fghan 
Frontier, recovers territory from 
the Turks and maintains reli- 
gious toleration. 



588 Defeat of tlie Spanish Armada by Mnrtaza Nizam of Ahmadnagar Death of Ya'qab Chak at 

England. sncceeded by . his son 1VTTr a.Ti Kishtwax. in exile. 

Death of the Iranian poet, Muhta- Husain, 
sham Nashani. 
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The Portuguese build a fort at 
Mombasa. 

Montaigne, the French essayist, 
died. 
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.598 Philip ni banished the still re- 
maining Moors from. Spain. Ir- 
reparable damage to the coimtiy 
in agrictiltnre and industry on 
account of Moors’ banishment. 



.598 Death of Hideyoshi of Japan. 

Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) 
arrested for deht. 

The first Jewish synagogue in Ams- 
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1602 Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Murder of Abu’l Fazl. 

Harvey becomes M.D. at Gulbadan Begam dies. 

Padua. Dutch East India Company formed. 



Date The World excluding India India excluding Kashmir Kashmir 

1603 Death of Queen Elizabeth. Murder of Chaud BibL Akbar and Salim reconciled by 

Accession of James I of England. Kh-R-aja Muhammad Baqi Billah Salima Be^^am. 
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Death in Srinagar of the poet, 
MaaJiarl, who wrote in Persian 
(approximate). 
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Bate The World excluding India India excluding Kashmir 

1614 The City of New York, II.S.A., 
was sold to Dutch settlers for 
about 24 dollars by Manhattan 
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JaMngir visits Kas Timir - Laying 

2619 out of the Shalamar Bagh. 

Jahan^’s inscription at Ver-nag. 
Prince Khunam leaves Kashmir to 
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1625 Charles I of England reigns. Datch factory at Chinsura, Bengal. Jahangir leaves Kashmlrfor Lahore. 

1626 Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verolam) Ghawwasi of Grolknrda Tmtes, in the 

died. DakkanI Urdn, the first work of 
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The Eavi Canal completed. Tie author of the Dabistan meets 

Jahan Aia completes the Mu/iis-ul- Sufi MuUa T ama/ Tl TafahaTiT in 
Arwah, the life of Khwaja Mu'in- Kashmir. 
ud-Din Chishia of Ajmer, 
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Wu San-Kwei opens {Jnma to tne 
Manchns. 

The Manchus establish themselves 
in China by ending the Ming 
dynasty. 
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The first shipping paper •was pub- 
lished. 

Cromwell died. Aorangzib deposes Shah Jahau 

and himself ascends the 
tlirone. 



1659 The Trench dramatist Moli&e’s Siviji murders Afzal Kh^. ‘AUama 'Abdul Hakim of SialkSt, 

first masterpiece. Bernier arriyes in India. the pupil of Mnlln Kama! 

3 660 Eoyal Society of En^and founded. Data Shukuh executed. EnsbrnirT, dies. 

Daniel Defoe born. Severe earthquake. 

1661 Ahmad Eliuprili succeeds his 
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Jbelum built. 

En^and, Holland and Sweden Wall DakbanT, the Chaucer of MuUa Tahir Gham, the great poet 
form the Triple Alliance. Urdu poetry, bom at Aurang- of Hashmir, dies. 

abad, Deccan. 
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dramatist. 

!. Helena was recovered from 
tie Dutci by Captain Munden 
and was granted to the East 
India Company by Charles H. 



1674 Death of Milton. The JamI' or 8hahi Masjid, Lahore, 

New Amsterdam finally becomes bmlt by Aurangzib. 

British and is re-named New Sivaji enthroned as independent 
Yort, U.S.A. rlja. 
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16S2 The Eye Houae Plot. Sir John Child, Governor of Continuous rain for one month 

Bombay. spoils crops. 

Peter the Great of Eussia (to 
January 172-5). 
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ercflmfik between Shab ‘Abdul Latrf of .Bhifc 
bina. (Hydarabad. Sind), wbose poetry 

is a elasac of tbe Sindi language, 
was bom in 1689, and died in 



1690 Pxesbyterianism establisbed in EstabHshment of Port WilHam at Hifznllah Kban bands over charge 
tbe national Gbnrcb of Scotland. Calcutta, to Mnzaflbr Kban as Subadar of 

Locke’s Essay ora the Human Embassy from Istanboul arrives Kashmir. 

UnJerstanding published. at tbe court of Aurangab. 
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[ia Companies. and in the service of Aurangzih 
died at Xaiided,Deccan, of ■wounds 
inflicted by two Pathans whose 
father was killed by the Guru. 
Salm Eaja of Satara. 



1709 Russian prisoners first sent to Death of Prince Kam Bakhsis. 
Siberia. 
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collapses. erected. 

Famine in Isfahan. 

Ostend East India Company set up. 



1723 Adam Smith, English Economist 
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1736-7 Nadir proclaimed Shah of Iran, and The Persian Translation of the 
lays the fonndations of Bushire Qur'an by Shah IVaiiullah of 

(now having a population of Delhi (1737 -Sa.c.) 

IS.COO) on the Persian Gulf. 



Nadir Shall captures Qaadahaj and Nadir Shah's sack of Delhi. Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim of Kashmir 

arrives at Shahjahanabad 

Beginnings of the Alethodist Move- (Delhi) 

ment m England. Balaii Eao Peshwa. 
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1750 VoltaiTe leaves for Berlin on tlie Muzafiar Jang sacceeds Nasir 
invitation of Tiedeiick the Jang. 

Great of Pmssia. Tarahai stirs up rising against the 
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Pirst Treaty between Turkey and Capture of Bussy. 

Prussia. Englisi take Pondicherry. 

Resignation of Pitt. Defeat of the ilaiathas at Panipat 

by Ahmad Shah Durrani. 



1761 Bonssean’s famotis novel. La Mir Qasim becomes Nawwab of 
NoureUe Heloisc, ■wberein he Bengal. 

illnstrates the superiority of Ifizam ‘All imprisoned Salabat 
feeling to intellect. Jang and invested himself with 

J.Gr. Lehman, a German miner, and the Subadarship of the Deccan. 
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1771 John Hunter’s treatise on the Shah ‘llam goes to Delhi with A m i r Sher Jawan, governor of 
teeth published. the Marathas, Kashmir. 

Anquetil du Perron publidies in 
liench the works of Zoroaster, 
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Deatts of Ciiathanij Linnaeus, India, Halhead’s Bengali gram- 
Rousseau, and Voltaire. mar. 

1779 First Iron Bridge in England. Death of Shaikh 'Ali Eazin at 

Benlxes. 



1780 The twelfth Earl of Derby founded Eanjit Singh bom to Mahan 
the famous Derby race at Epsom Singh. 

in England. Eirst Indian newspaper in 

End of the reign of Maria English, Hicky's Bengal Gazette, 
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used in Jane 1 943 for stormg rice 
and otlier grain, on. account of 
prevailing scarcity, 
ord Cornwallis, governor-general 
of India. 
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Babar ‘iJi KMn filubarak-ud- 
Daola n) succeeded hie father as 
NaWab of Bengal, and reigned 
till his death in. 1810 ,. 



The Eeign of Terror in France. Death of llidhava Eao Rindhia. 
National Normal Pchool in France. Mr. Jonathan Donean, Resident 

at Benares, endows the Sanskrit 
College at Benares for teaching 
Hindu law and literature. 
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Destruction of the Republic of Ranjit Singh poisons hi.s mother 
Yenice. on account of her misconduct. 

Eeign of Fath 'All Shah Qajax of 
Iran begins. 
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Date TJie World exduiing India India excluiing Kashmir Kashmir 

1803 France declares war against Eng- The translation of the Qur’an by Earthquake, 
land. Shah ‘Abdul Qadir finished. 
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Nndael Glinka, founder of the 
Eussian National School of ilusic, 
bom on Jiuie 1st. He died on 
15th February, 1857. 
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bom in Trier (Treves), Germany, tnowledge, the Calcutta School 
on May 5. Book Society rras founded. 

Brevet Major Sylvanus Thayer 
took over the superintendenoy 
of the United Military Academy 



at West Point (situated some 
50 miles up the Hudson Eiver 
from New York CSty, U. S. A.) 
md “ developed it from a 
secondary school to an excellent 
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The Diocese of Calcutta inangurated. 

Swlioiii llaharaj, founder of the 
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Volume 1 


CHAPTERS I-VII 

[Pages 1 to 341] 


(Prepared by Mr. V. R. SASHITAL, M.A. (Bom.)i and revUed by the Author.] 

Abbd Hue, on tie deatli of Dr. William Moorcroffc, 208 f.n. 

Abdal Bat, Commancler of Sayyid MubSrak Kban BaibaqI, 228. 

Abdal Obat, ‘All SbSb Obak’s hroihor, killpfl by Sayyid Mubarak Elian 
Baibaqi, 227. 

Abdali, Abmacl Sbah, sop Abinad Sbah Durrani. 

‘Abdullah, Shaildi Mulinmnind, a Ipndor of tbo day, bis anpoator aocopts 
Islam at tbo bands of Mir ‘Abdur Raslud BaibaqI, IlC. Soo also index 
to Vol. II. 

‘Abdiillob Kbiln TIalolrozal, bis ambitious dosiRiis, .120 ; quarrol with bis 
Diw5n liar Das, 321 ; ropall, 321 ; nspapo to Kfisbnilr, 321 ; dpfoat 
by Slier Mnbnnunad and lligbfc, 322 ; pstiniato of bis rdgiiuo, 322. 

‘Abdull&b Kban Isbak AqaHl, Afghan Governor, 302 ; defeated by Sukb 
Jiwan Mai, 310. 

‘Abdullah Kban of Kasligbar, ])asfio.s Ibrougli Kaslimir, 278 ; mentionod 
in Mporo’s Lalla ItooM, 278-279. 

‘Abdullah Samarqaudl, an adberout of Mlrza Haidar Dugblat, killed in 
the Sbrite strife, 207. 

‘Abdun Nabi Mubtayl Kban or Mabbub Kban, Mulla, see Mubtavl Kban. 

‘Abdur Rahman Jami, Mulla, bis Yusuf-U'Zulaiklia translated into Samskrit 
by Pandit ^ilvara, 167, 191. 

‘Abdur Rahman, Sayyid, Bulbul Sbah or Bilal Sbah, see Bulbul Shah. 

‘Abdur Rabim Safapnri, Sbah, see Sbah ‘Abdur Rablm. 

‘Abdur Rashid Kban, ruler of Kasbgbar, 203.* 

‘Abdus Samad Abrari, Governor of Kashmir under the Mugbuls, 291. 

Abbimanyu I, Buddhism rooaivos a check in bis reign, 43. 

Abliimanyu 11, infant son of Ksbomagupta, 68 ; regency under Queen 
Didda, 58; sets bro to bis capital, 105. 

Abbinavagupta, Qaiva pbiloaopbor, 59 ; life and writings, 69-60, 70. 

Abode of Snow, The, description of Manasbal 4, f.n, 6. 

Abu’l Paiz Faizl, see Faiz%. 



S4 KAKnIri 

A1>u’l prftim'ft of KiiHliinTv 1, liifl 2, cIph- 

rvi)>Uon of Kanliiuti' in A'ln-i-Ahhtrl, H; iirc'ii of ICuuvtok and 
Mavaz, ft ; Tofornipo to tilio lo/fonilH of NTliiiirif'd, If), /.?i 2 ; on ilio roads 
of 'KriHliiiiTr, 17, /.??. 2; on lAvo donlli rinl Imiial of Sliali Ilamadan, 
fttt; vopoi'da hia inoo-liiiig wilih Wuliid PflfI, 90-97; niuaio lo 
Mli'za ITaidar’a arnoinplialimonk, 201; on Miiza Tlaidar’a admiiiia- 
tration of Kaalimir, 203. 

Abn’l llaaan ‘All FawiUi, pool., fiivos osproHaion to Miiliinad’a dia- 
appoinimonti nt not ontpring Enahmlr, 69. 

Alni’l Hasan Bundo, Klnvaja, AfgliSn Oovpvnnr Sukli Jlwnn’a advisPi, 
309. 

AWl Hasan Tnvliati, Khwaia, fatbcT of Nawwab Zafar Elian A/isan, 
Governor of Kasliinir under Sliah Julian, 2C0, 271. 

Abu’l Ma'iill, Sayyid, BailiaqI, see Bailiaqi. 

Abii’l Mn'ali, Sliib, quarrels wibli Bairam, 242. 

Abu’l Miiglutli al-Husain Man.sur al-IIallaj, Muslim mystic, Ins saying 
quoted for similarity of ILaabmir ^aiviam 'willi lalani, 72. 

Abu’l Qaaini Khan JHafi, a Miigliul m’ib, 309. 

Abfl Sa'Id Mirza, King of Kusbgbar, depiitns Mirza TTaidiir Hflghlat for 
tilio iiiTUHioii of Kaslinilr, 197. 

Aborigines, m first soUlora in tbo Eiisbinir Valloy, 15. 

Aoliabol, gusliing spi'ing of, 4 ; villngo, 4 ; /.«. 2. 

Aoliala, Hon of Rawaunliundru, poinmaiidor under Siiltiiii Sliiliab-ud-Bin, 
137; invasion of Kasliinlr, 128; ippulsod by SbSli Mir, 129. 

A90IC0, rules over Koslunlr, 37-39; oxtont of bis dominion, 37; religious 
tolPTfttion, 37; Kalbarm’s dosorqttion of, 38; rules Kiislunlr tbrongb 
deputy, 38 ; builds original town of Srinagar, 38 ; spinad of Buddhism, 
38. 

Adam Khan, son of Sultan Zain-ul-‘ Abidin or Bad Sbfih by bis second 
wife, 178; disliked, by liia faibor, 170; military exploits, 179-80; 
moladministvation of Kamraj, 180; stands by bis father against Haji 
Khan, 180; designs on his father’s life, 183; attempts to seenre the 
throne fail, 183 ; flight to Hindustan, 183 ; conquest of Ladakh, 179-80; 
raises the standard of revolt against his father, 180 ; defeat and flight, 
180-1 ; invilod by nobles, 181 ; intrigues for throne, 181 ; reduces the 
fort at Sopor in Kamraj, 180. 

Administration, pre-Islamio under Jalauka, 39; main state officials, 40; 
correspond to Tirthas, 40 /.«. ; under Muktapida, 63 ; under SultSn 
Shams-ud-Din I, 133 ; under Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Dln, 136; under Sultan 
8hihab-ud-Din, 139 ; Islamic, under Sultan Sikandar, 144-147 ; under 
Zain-ul-‘ Abidin, 174-76; under Sultan Hasan Shah, 186, 186, 187; 
under Akbar, 247-48, 260-61 ; under Jahangir, 263 ; under Aurangzib 
‘Alamgir, 276-76. 

AfEarwat, hill, 4; above Qulmarg, 4 /. n.8. 

Afghan, Jewish admixture in the blood of, 17 ; rule over Kashmir, 297-341; 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, 297-99; IRmur Shah, 300; Zaman Shah, 300-3; 
Shuja'-nl-Mulk, 304-8 ; bad rule under the Governors, 308-23 ; clash 
with Sikhs, 329-338; end of— rule, 337-38. 
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Afgliauisliaa, Knalimir aiinoxod fco, ab bho binin of IforHiior'a visit 11 ; 
oonqnorod by Kadpliisoa I, 11 ; oouiur niitlor IIuii rule during Tom- 
mSna’s roigu, 14; oonqnorod by ShiliSb-ud-Dln, 138; condition of, 
138; booonios indoijandnnt under Abm.id Shah Diirraui, 138; struggle 
for the throne of— under tho Durraiiis, 297-311; aovoroignly over 
Kashmir of, 297-338. 

Aftab-i-Hnbani, namo of a descendant of Shah llamaddu buried at Kolab, 
116d. 

Afzal Bukhiii, Maulana Muhammad, soo Muhammad Afzal of Bukhara. 

Afzal Husain, Miyln, draws attention to the statement about the 
death of Kud MalDodby swallowing a piece of diamond, 333/.«. 2. 

Agha Muhammad Khan, founder of tho Kajar Dynasty of Iran, demands 
Balkh from Zamau Shah, 301. 

Agriculture, 22; areas roolaimod for cultivation under Muktapida, 63; 
conditions during tho last years of Karkotia dynasty, 65; Kashmir’s 
wator-logged valley drained under Avantivarman, 65; extensive 
drainage and irrigation works carried out, 65-66; irrigation under 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 176; reforms of Zain-ul-‘5.bidin, 176. 

AhMmri-AUmgln, Tlte, compiled by Mir ‘Inayatullah Khan, Governor 
of Kashmir, 290. 

Ahmad Aswad, Malik, oommaudor of foicos, appointed primo minister 
by Sultan lla&an Shah, 185; inoroasing jealousy botwoon Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaqi and — , 186; tragic one), 186-7. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, annexes Knslimit at tho time of Forster’s visit, 
11 ; invited by noblos to annex Kashmir, 293; Kashmir passos on to 
tho Afghans under— , 291 ; early oaroor of, 298 ; king of Afghanistan, 
299; invasion of India, 299; doath, 299; motos out punishmont to 
Sukh Jiwan Mai, 311 ; oflors governorship of Kashmir to Mughlani 
Bogam, 312; roassortion of sovereignty over Kashmir by, 313. 

Ahmad Shah Wall, of tho Doooan, oonlomporary of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidin, 
171. 

Ahrari, ‘Abdus Samad Khan, who defeated Banda Bairagi, deputed 
to Kashmir to punish Mulla Sharaf-ud-Din, 291, 292. Soe also 
‘Abdus Samad. 

Ahaan, Zafar Khan, Governor of Kashmir under the Mughnls, 8. Also 
see under Zafar Khan. 

Ahsanullah Khan AJmn, see Ahsm above. 

Ahwat, The, Arabic work containing the tenets of tho Nur Bakhshl 
sect, 109; Sir Wolsoly Haig’s views on tho doctrines in the — , 109 
f.n. 6. ^ 

Aiba Ghak, referrod to by Jahangir in his Kishtwar campaign, 261. 

A’m-i-Akban, The, on the Sarkar of Swat, 87 f.n. 1 ; on Pakhli, 87 f.n. 
1 ; 238 ; on whore Shah Hamadan died, 88 ; on the erroneous inclusion 
of Kabul and Qandahar in KasJunir in tho reign of Akbar, 261. 

Akbar, calls Kashmir Bagh-i-Khaas, 8; visit of Jerome Xavier to Kashmir 
under — , 11; orders revision of tho Bahr-ul-Asmdr, 66; compared 
with Zoin-ul-‘5.bidin, 176-79 ; extent of empire, 175 ; religious tolerance, 
176; defects and idiocyncraoies, 176-77; family lives, 177-8; general 
habits, 179 ; sends embassy to Husain Shah Ohak, 223 ; Haji Gang’s 
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<hpnl,nU()U Uk MTrza Miiqiiu t\xi'tMit.o<l for l)iRol.ry by, 

2‘J3; UiiHuiu Mhuli Olmlc iuaiilUul by, 223; Ium uiiibnHwnbuh u1. I, bn 
court «»f 'All Wliali ('link, 22fi; Ida HiizcruiniiV uclnunvlndKcil by ‘All 
Shall (Ibak, 223; Yuaul'Shah OhakanukHlinli) from, 221) ; Kasihmlr cam- 
paif»u, 231-33; rnfiiana liO ral,iry tbo IrtuUiy Imlwncii Yuauf iSliah and 
Riija. Bliiiftavan Duh, 233; iiivadna Ivasliiiilr M* anamt, Suiiuia, 231; 
iiitflcformuin in Kaahmir, 211 ; (lia|)alic]uiM army t,t) puli down rnbnlliou, 
2'r2-d3; lirualmmili of Yuauf Hliiili (iriliiM>:nd, 24-1; adnuiiialiraliion of 
Kaahnur, 217-18, 25l)-£jl; ritbcdlion onialicd, 217-18; builds Nagar- 
nagar, 248; cjiipii'O ^roiiLu nonHlrnelpOtl, 251. Bi'o also index to 
Vol. 11. 

Akbar-nama, The, on lIiuuayun'K intmilion to iuvadu Ktialmir, 209; 
on Miriia Haidar’s rognnoy in Kashmir, 202. 

Akluifas, wrestling pits, 27. 

Akhnflr, Sukh Jiwau Mai, connuors, 310 ; situation on the Cbiiiab of, 310, 
S.n. i. 

Akhyar-ud-Diu, tomb in Kialitwar, 116; life and work, 116. 

‘Aluingir, Auraugzib, sno Aurangzib. 

'Alamgir IF, fatlun- of Zuhra Hogam, 291) ; ooufnr.s thn titlo of Hoia on 
Snkli Jiwau Mai, 311. 

*Ala’-ud-DIn Kluin ‘Alai, Nawvvrib Mirza of Jjolulrfl, ou Mumdii Median 

Lai, 340. 

*AIa’-ud-Dln Biniunui, Sayyid, toaoliiiH SSfi luysliisism to Shah llamndfiu, 

86 , 

'Ala’-ud-DIn, Sultan, quumds with ntid dnfnats Sultan JaiuHliid, 134; 
nocoHsion, 134; admiiuHtratiou, 186; coforma, J35; imblio works, 135; 

. builds ‘Aia’-ud-dlap6r, 135 ; doath and burial at 'Alu’-u(l-diui)5r, 

' 135. ^ 

/Al-BlrQui, aoQompuuios Mahmud’s oxjioilitioii ngiiiuHl Kashmir, IG; 
ooilocts information on Kashmir, 17 ; views ou dofonoo mousuros in 
Kashmir quoted, 17, 

Aldous Huxley, boo Huxley. 

Alexander the Great, no roforonoo to Kashmir in the aocounts of his ex- 
pedition, 13. 

‘Afiabad Sarai, 44 and /.«. 3. 

‘All Beg, MSrza KamrSn’s gonoral, poaotrates within sight of Srinagar, 


Al-IdnsT, Muslim goographur, 18, 

'Air Bog, Mughul noble, olfioet of the Mughul army aiding Abdal Magro 
196; laisod by Nazuk Shah as Chief Minister, 196. 

'Ali Bukhad, Mir, Qazi', see Mir ‘All Bukhari. 

‘AU par, minister df Ya'qflb Shah Chak, 233. 

‘Ali Hamdani, Mir Sayyid, kuown as ShahHamadan, 84; Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal s invocation to, 84 ; date of birth, 86 ; parentage, 86 ; boyhood 
^d education, 86 ; his spiritual guides, 86 ; travels, 86 ; leaves for 

116°; peace mission on the 
battle-field of Ohmd, 86; pilgnmago to Meooa,86; ill-health and death, 
87 ; various aocounls of his burial, 88;hi8 mausoleum at Khatlan, now 
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pdllod Kolftb, Appendix to Chapter III, pp, 116 a, b, o, d ; belonged to 
the Kubrawl order of SufiH, 80; luissionary aoliiviliios, 89 ; prominent 
co-work 'VS, 89 ; trial of suporuatural powers, 89 ; Sultan Qutb-ud-Dln 
aolaiowlodges groatnoati of, 89-90; literary works — The Zahhlrat- 
ul-Muiak, 89 ; other works, 90-91 ; bis jjoolry — ghamls, religious and 
mystical poems, 91 ; summing up of lus lifo by Sir M, Iqbal, 91 ; 
further notices of Ms life and work, 92 ; his KhSnqdh rebuilt during 
Sultan Ilasan Shah’s reign, 186 ; his gift of a cap to Sultan Qutb-ud- 
Din, 193. and 194 ; 1 ; Ms Avrdd-i-ShanJ, llGc. 

‘All Koka, appointed prime minister by Husain Shah Chak, 222. 

‘All Malik Kashnurl, noted by Jahangir in his dispatch on the conquest 
of Kishtwar, 264. 

‘All Mardan Khan, governor of Kashmir under the Moghuls, 272. 

‘All Shah Chak, intrigues for succession, 224; Husain Shah abdicates 
in Ms favour, 224 ; ascends throne as ‘Ali Shah, 225 ; just and wise 
rule, 226 ; tolerance to Sunnis, 225 ; Iranian inmostor found out, 225 ; 
puts an end to feuds among nobles, 226 ; rise ofthe Baihaqis, 226-226 ; 
ministry and wise administration of So 3 ' 3 'id Muhammad Mubarak 
Baihaqi, jjrime nuuistor at the court of, 226 ; marriage alHanoo, 226 ; 
last Shah Miri’s invasion repulsed, 226 ; famine, 22C ; accidental 
death, 227. 

‘Ali Shah, Sultan, announced successor by Sultan Bikandar at his death* 
bod, 147 ; proooodsto Mecca, 166; entrusts kingdom to Shalii KhiLn, 
156 ; persuaded to rotura by the Jammu ruler, J66 ; advance against 
and defeat of Shahi Khan, 166; acooBsion, 166; fratricidal contest, 
166-66 ; defeat and death, 166; loss of Little Tibet, 166-67. 

Al-Kamil al-Mubarrad, roforoncHi from, 263. 

‘Allafi or ‘Allan!, Muhammad, see Muhammad ‘AlluH. 

Allahabad, Sir Toj Bahadur Sapra’s family moves from Delhi to, 173 ; 
Nchra family of, 289. 

‘Allan!, see Muhammad ‘Allafi. 

Alluvial deposits in the Kashmir basin, 9 ; geologist’s evidence about, 11. 

Almas, Shams-ud-Din, one of the divines who tried Yusuf MSn^av, 222; 
executed hy Fath Khan, 223. 

Al-Mas‘udi, Muslim geographer, 18. 

Alpiuo, Kashmir mountain surroundings similar to, 2. 

Alwar State, area compared to that of Kashunlr, 8. 

Ameer All, Syed, see Syed Ameer Ali. 

American visitor and the olimato of Elashmir, 7. 

Amira Kadal, the city vendor around, 21 ; bridge built by Amir Muhammad 
Khan, Afghan Governor, 314. 

Aimr-i-Dar, Nauruz appointed to the ctffioe of, 186. 

Amic-i-Kabir’s Letters, 90; see ‘Ali Hamadaiu. 

Amir Muhammad, Mahmfld of Ghazna’s son, 69. 

Amir Muhammad Khan Jawan Sher, Afghan ruler, see Jawan Shet. 

Amir-ul-Miminln, title of Mahmud of Ghazna, adapted to Hammira 
by Kalhaqa, 59. 
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Aiiiir-ui'/Jiiwu,’ llfiHiiu Kliilu mi^ioinUul It}’- HiilUiii ILuiluv Sliiih, 18<l. 

Amriteir, Ztiin-ul-'iiLl)uliii’n miiiiMW'il luiU u(., 170. 

AmiiKl.ivjinniiiiift, iiti l-lui (‘(Mil’ll of JiiySiiRliUiiid Aviinliiranuiiii, 6d; (,Uo 
anUuH’ of Uio DJimhyulid'ii, 50. 

Amuiliv, jmlM down (‘(dKdlum lij' I)amuKU(, fill ; miliUry oxpudilium, 59 ; 
Ida vigoroUiS Qikkiii, D!) ; filHlitiatiion, 59. 

Aiuuilinttf? (lalrmuvltfid), diatrii'ti of Juiniuu and Kiisliiuii') alao ii taJisil 
of tlio Hiuud (liHUidli, 7. 

Audiirkol, forli of, 130;lv(i!iiv Ruiuri'inowa Uui roiirl; to, 130; luatory 
and doac.viptimi of, 130 /.ii. 1 ; invoalod hy Wiiili Mir, 131 ; tomb of 
Hultiin Sliiiiiw-nd-Dlii 1 at, 133; MiruiL Ilaidar’a wifo and sister 
roisidod at, 907. 

Audijau, fonnoi canit'il of Fiirgbiiua, Mirza Haidar loaves Babur to go to, 
201 . 

Auimnla of Kinslimfr liko tlio dog, tho boar, tbo wolf, oto., 21. 

An.spacli, idoiilifius Jaiujliahi witli d'l. 

‘Aqil Kliuu, liiN oouploL on Kiiahnur quell'd, 274. 

Aq-QuyiinliH, of Izarbaijuii, oontoniporarios of Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidin, 
172. 

Arabio, jiroHorvi'd in Bnkl'iii'il, 18. 

Araba, Banibas olaim doHcimt from, 18; iiiviudon of tlm Tiidiw Valloy by, 
at limoN oloHO to Kaabmlr, 18; inliabitautH of tlio U.H.S.R,, 18-19; 
adviuvoo from Siiul, 52 ; Mubanunad-bin-tiBiHim in Sind, 75 ; at 
Multiiu, 70; advaiiims towards KaHliiuIr, 7(i; JMnliammnil ‘AIlalT, Un 
Arab numionary dismiswul by DShir, 70; Lalitaditya appealH I o ihn 
CliiiioBO Ttliniinror against, 52, 77; viotony over tlin’Oliiunso, 77. 

Arobitocturo and souljilni’e, m atono, iiitvodunod by Apoka, 38; of 
Visbiju toniplu at Tupar, 61 «oto ; of MarUmJa tomplo typically 
Koslimirian, influmico of Chuidhara, 63 ; rnins at Avautipor, 66 ; 
golden period in ibo development of Brabmonionl stylo under 
Iialitaditya and Avnntivannan, 66 ; under Sultan Sikandar, U6-47 ; 
under Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidlu, 168-161 ; buildings and towns, 168 ; 
palaces and mosques, 168-161. 

Ariom, Stone Age relics found at, 16. 

Arnold, Sir Thomas, his Caliphate quoted regarding the Sultanate, l36 ; 
his Preaching of Islam quoted in connexion with the spioad of Islam 
in Kashmir, 81; 116. 

Arts and Grafts, progress of—undor Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 161-62. 
Also see Chapter IX, Volume II, 

Aiilt Singh, Sardor, throws away idols &om the Golden Templo, Amritsar, 
153, 

5rya Samajis, discard idolatry, 163. 

Aryans, invasion of India, 16 ; large element in the people of Kashmir, 
19 ; Naga inhabitants conquered by, 60 note ; “Aryans,” Gormans, 
forbidden to have dealings with Jews, 160. 

Asaf Khan, brother of Nfir Jehan, stays next to her in Kashmir, 260. 

Aihraf-iii-Wuzara’ title jfiist of Haji Jamal Khan, and later of Shah Wall 
Khan Bamizai, 299. 
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Asl, Mirza ILiidar DiigMuli BtyloH UiQ flrsl. part of tire Ta'rlkh-i-Rashldi 
as tlio — , 203. 

Asaossmont, untloi Rainadnva and liis snooosaors, 37 ; uiidor Sliibab-ud-Din, 
139 ; undor Zai Abidin, 170-176. 

‘Ala Muliaiuniad Klian, Afghan governor, slrilcos oouis in tho namo of 
Shaikh Kai’-nd-Din, 101 ; ncling grivornor, 321 ; "Na’ib undor Ilafiz 
Shor Mnhaiiiinnd Khan, 322 ; bonovolont nilo, 322-23 ; doolaros in- 
depondonoQ arvd dofeato Shnia*-vd-Mu\k’a iirmy, 323. 

AlhhYoa Vada, The, Oarkota, polsonona snake montioned in, 49 note on 
Karkota, YSdhabhajifca studies, 167 ; Shankar Pandurang Pandit 
rolioa on Kashmiri mauuaoript of Yodhablia^^a for his edition of, 
167. 

Auji, pool, 273. 

Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, ascends throne of Delhi, 14 ; ailowanoo to Bernier 
granted, 14; bigotry oompajod to Sikandar’s, 103 ; letter to rebel son 
compared to tho couplet rooitod by Zain-nl- ‘Abidin to Adana Khdn, 
183 ; visits Kashmir, 273 ; unhappy experiences, 273-74 ; restored 
to health, 274 ; administration, 276-76 ; Qalmflq invasion of Tibet 
in his time, 277 ; death, 285-86 ; Lalla RooM. fastened on — ^aa 
his daughter, 280. 

Avaiitipura, former name for Pnlwama, 7 ; commemorating tho name 
of Avantivannan, .66 ; ruins at, 56 ; location and temple ruins at, 
60, J.n. 2 ; Saltan Jainslud dofoatod at, 134. 

Avanti Swamin, tomj)lo ruin at Vautipor, dedicated to Vislipu, 66. 

Avautivarraan, coudifioa of Kashmir at tho aooosaioii of, 66 ; intcriral 
consolidation and devolopmojit of tho country under, 56-56; as a 
builder, 65-60 ; revival of Samskrit und<'r, 56-57. 

Aziid Bilgiami, Mir Ghulam ‘Ali, his book, KUzdm-i-Amirah, quoted 
about Snkh Jlwaii Mul, Governor of Kjishmir under the Afghans, 
311-12. 

Azad Khan, governor of Kashmir at the time of Forster’s visit, 14 ; 
succeeds his father Ilaji Kaiimdad Khair, 317, strong rule, 317 ; 
attempts at indopondonoe, 317-18 ; famine, 318 ; defeat and death, 
318. 

Azadpur, on the Dolhi-Panipat Eoad, Muushi Mohan Lai builds tho Lai 
Bagh at, 340. 

A‘zam, Didamar! Kaul MustagJim, Kh-waja Muhammad, historian and 
poet, his chronogram on Bulbul Shah, 83 ; on tho ruins of Rifiohana’s 
mosque, 126 ; on Shah Mir’s dates, 132 ; quotes couplets of Husain 
Shah Ohak, 224. For his life, see pages 373-4, Chapter VIII, 
Volume II ; addition of Eavi by Rieu mystifying, see Bibliography, 
p. xliii. 

Azarbaijan, Zain-ul-'Abidin sends ambassador to, 171, desermtion of 
171, f.n. 1 ; contemporaries of Zain-ul-'Abidin among Qara-QuyunliP, 
the Turkoman clan, 172 ; among Aq-Quyunlis of, 172. 

‘Azim Khan, Sardar Muhammad, governor of Kashmir under the Afghans, 
328, 329 ; his crushing defeat of Ranjit Singh in 1814, 329-332 ; 
was sent for by his elder brother Vazir Fath Khan on being blinded, 
333 ; handed over ch.argo of governorship to his younger brother, 
Jahbar Khan, 333, 834. 

‘Az Khan’s misstatement to Eanjit Singh, 331, 336. 
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Briltan or lUsliIs, tlawwIioH or lirnuils of K.u.liiuir, DCi. 

)liil)iir, Miif'liiil ojiijioror koikIh lii.s iinny lo inv.itlo Ti.islijiiir, 105 ; 
Mlrza. Iliiitltu' l)a,rlilfl|, rolalrct to, ‘JDO ; Mli/.fi lloidor trout, rd with 
oonKidoriitioii by, 'iOl ; on Miial Fl.iidor’.t !K'ooiii|t|isIijuoiil„'i, ‘iOl ; Iijh 
J l/omoifs t’ojuvorod to Mirm ll.iid.-ir’h Ta'nkh-i-JinshhU, 205-4. 

Biiolili JUi, i»rioHtly ola.M.M of 15iTilimiui.s coiiio into bi'iii}; dtiriii}' thoroign 
oC fciu'ltriii Z,uii-id-'Al)i(liii, 175. 

Baodii'in, Grooh Kiiif^doiii ovorrim by Yiiob-rbi ol.iii, ll. 

Badakhsliau, B.uulws okiliod to liavo jiiij'ral.od to, 18 ; subdiK'd by 
Bhihab-ud-Diii, 138 ; Mitza ILvidur iiiaroliiw by, 202. 

Btdaoiil, <»• BuliiyUiii, Midla ‘Abdal Qadir, aooouut of Akbar’H a])])roeia- 
tiou of Kialuiur in The Muntakhab-nl-Tawunkli, 8 ; rovist's and 
cojuplotiia Ponsiau translation of tlio Rajulaningiijtl inidor Akbar’s 
oi'dora, 65, 103 ; ro writes tlm Persian translation of The History of 
Kashmir by Midla Shah Mubiuuniad of Shahabad, 163. 

Badgiiiu, tdhsil of Biiaiuula district, 7. 

Badi'-ud-Din or Gauliar Sliah or Lohiic Shah Chak, whioh last see. 

Bai] Kliu, a w<dl, according lo a report known after 5i.un-nl- ‘Abidin, 170. 

BaiJ Shall, boo Zain-ul- ‘Abidin, an this is the jiopular luuuo of this Sultan. 

BadsluVi, title adojitod by the Olink Dynasty, 136, 218. 

Bdgh'i-Kh'Sss, Akbar’s name for Ivislimlr aerorditig to Badaeni, 8. 

Bagh-i-Huhiimn, RhSli Uaniadan’s muiie for the Valley of Kashmir, 10, 

Bagh-i-Zaiua-gIr, Sayyid Husain Qiiiutui Ituiouvl stays at, 105. 

Baghwandas, RajS, Akbar disiialcUos to Kashmir, 23 J, 233, 

Bahadur Khuu Kakar, sou of Bira Khun, 310. 

Bahadur Singh, lliljfi of Kishtwar, twice doXoiitoil by Husain Shah Chak, 

220 . 

Baha-iid-Diu Ganj Bakhsh, Shailcli, proiniiient saint at the time of 

Zain-ul- ‘Abidin, 160 ; Baihaqi Begum buried in the ziyarat of, 178. 
\ 

Bahlul Lodi, Sultan, rooeivos oinbaBsy of Zain-ul-‘Abidiu, 171. 

Bahram-Gallah, really Bahram Qullah, note on, 295 f.n. 2. 

Bahrain Khan, youngest son of Zaiu-ul-‘Abidin by bin soeond wife, 178 ; 
appointed minister by Sultan Haidar Shah, 181 ; left in complete 
charge of administration, 184; seeks safety in exile, 185 ; bid for 
the throne, 186 ; flight and death, 186. 

B(ihr-ul-Asmar, The, or The Sea of Talcs, translation of a portion of the 
Bdjatarangiyii into Persian, 163 ; revised and completed by Badaeni, 
66, 163. 

Baihaqi Bogam, wife of Bad Shah, 178 ; sells ornament to orect tomb of 
Shaikh Baha-ud-Din Ganj BalAsh, 166. 

Baihaqis, ancestry of, and migration into, Kashmir, 226. 

Baihaqi, Sayyid Abu’l Ma'ali, second son of Sayyid Mubarak Khan 
Baihaqi, heads rebellion against Mughuls, 212 ; serves under Eaja Man 
Singh, roooivos mansab from Jahangir, 212 ; the anonymous author 
of flio BaharisSin-i-Shahi a dependant of — ,212. 
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Bailiaql, ^Sayyid Haaaii, Bxarrios Baihaqi Bogam’s clauglitor, 178; Hayat 
Kliatun, Sultan Hasan Sliali’s bolovotJ qiioon, daiigJitor o/, 185 ; 
appoiubod miuislor by Sultan Ilasan Shall, 185 ; inoroasod rivalry 
betwoeii Malik Ahmad aiid^ — , 18C ; sands oxpodition to Baltiafean 
and Ladakh, 187 ; sots up Prinoo Muhammad Shah contrary to Sultan 
Hasan Shah’s last iusfcructioua, 187-188 ; regency, 188. 

BnihaqI, Sayyid Ibralum, seeks safety with Muhammad Sliah, 193 ; aids 
Kaji Ohak to regain power, 199 ; captured by Daiilat Chak, 209 ; 
released and made councillor by Daulnt Chak, 210; aids GhSzi Ohak 
against the Mughnl invader Abu’l Ma'ali, 220. 

BaihaqI, Sayyid Mubarak, becomes prime minister, 225 ; wise administra- 
tion, 226-22G ; wsigns his post under YilsufShah Ohak, 227 ; loads 
nobles and defeats Yfisuf Shah Chak, 227 ; accession as ruler and short 
rdgimo, 228 ; abdication, 228 : marriage alliance with Yusuf Shah, 
229. 

BaihaqI, Sayyid Muhammad, Kandhami, 178 ; his daughter BaihaqI 
Bogam married to Zain-ul-‘5hidin, 178 ; employes Shams-ud-Dln 
Chak, 189; clash with the Chaks, 190 ; death, 191 ; intrigue with the 
deposed kings Muhammad Shah and Path Shah, 189; defeat of Kaji 
Chak and Shams Ohak, 189-190 ; Muhammad Shah regains throne 
with the help of — , 190; hanishos Mir Sliams-ud-DIn ‘IrSqi to 
oountoraot growing Ohak power, 190 ; death on the hattlo-fiold of 
Khampor, 190. 

Bail’d^ Dr. Irviuo, and Dr. J. 0. Batt, expedition to UimSlnyan region of, 

Baj and Tamgha taxes, road duos or duties, remitted by Sultan Sikanclar, 
14.6. 

Baladitya, of Magadha, loader of confodoracy against Mihirakula, 44. 

Baladitya, last of the While Huns, 49. 

Bala Hisar, fort, of Kabul, 304; fort of Peshawar, 306. 

Balkhi, Sayyid Muhammad ‘All, see Muhammad ‘All Balkhi. 

Baltistan, or Little Tibet, invaded by Mirza Haidar Dughlat, 201 ; 
geographical description of, 219. 

Bambas, oomo to Kashmir with Palcha, 18 ; classed as Eajputs, 18, 
f. n. 2. 

BamI, third son of Fopal, 298. 

Bamizais, dosoondod from Bami, 298 ; Afghan vizdrat vested in, 298. 

Bam-ud-Din, Baba, disciple of Shaikh Nfir-ud-Din, 102, originally 
Bhlma S3,dhi (Qahi), a Hindu, converted to Islam, 102. 

Bandipor, i f.n. 

Bama, potty trader, 21. 

Bauu Umayya, Bambas claim dosoent from, 18 and f.n. 2. 

BaqI, Mulla, an adhorout of MIrza Haidar Dughlat, killed in the 
Shl'ite strife, 207. 

Baqqal, Khwaja Bath, sec Path Clrak. 

Barak, one of the four sons of Ahdal, 298. 

Barakzais, dosoondod from Barak, 298, 301, 303. 



O'i KANUlli 

liucuiuflU, It. lUttU'uiti uL' Jtuiiiitu and lv.Mluiai', uinl Uihll ol' Uin uiaUu 
disU’U’l., 7) iiio(l(tv)\ nmun fur Varttluanflli, 10 ; l(>ciU,um, alfiitude, 
'jwpnlal.iiHi, lO/.n. 1; gargo, danpimt'il i,i) dvaiu olT Uw liiko, 11; 
Kihhi.wn,r vtvlloy roaMubli'H, 07 ; Ilajl Kliiiii arrivo.s al., 180 ;43, 56, 
115, 207. Soo al»o Yariilmmiiin. 

BiiKft, Eiijtt, rofnrrod to in JiiUSn^ir’H dihpatfh, 205. 

Bastar Stato, ia Ooiilral l’i'oviiioo.% ruled by a Naga dynasty, 19. 

Basil, Blajor D. B., an Pandit Moliaii Lill alius 5glia Ilasau Jiln, 341. 

Batia, EaBliiuIi'i fuiui of Bliu).|>u, a Bialiiuaii or Knsliwiri Pandit, 70. 
also Bliatta. 

Batot referred to about tbo Kasbmirl-ajioukiug area, 7. 

Batt, Dr. Jill Gussloy, expedition to the Himalayan region, 17-18. 

Bazaz, Pundit, see Prem NaLli Bazaz. 

Begum Suhibu, Jabun Bui or Ard Bcgam known as, 1 f.n. 2. 

Begar, tko system uiulou wbiob cultivators lived, 29. 

Benams, extent of Kadpliisos II’s kingdom to, 11. 

Bengal, Naair-ud-Din Mahmud Shah of, a oontompoiary of Zain-nl- 
'Abidln, 171. 

Bernier, Dr. Prauois, stivtomont on Jaliunglr’s view of Knahmir in his 
Travels, 8 and f.n. 2 j arrival at Delhi, sonurea monthly allowanoo 
from the Sbito Cliurity Fund, 11 ; on the ICashmlrJH’ WHembliinoe to the 
Jews, 16; on the people of KasInuTi', 21 ;engiigedin truuhlatiug the 
HajalaraAgkti into I’l'enoh, 161 ; 278. 

Beveridge, Sir W.ll., quoted in eonnexion with espionage in Kashmir, 27. 

Beveridge, II., translator of the Aklm-mim, his estimate of Akbur, 176 ; 
on Akbar’s eruolty, 177. 

Bluigwun Dus, Baja, ovoraomoa Kaohmir, 261. 

Bhaudavkar, Sir B.Gr., on the authorship of the Spaudajiistra school of 
Kashmir ^aiviam, 71 ; on the two Bystoms of Qaivism in Kashmir, 
72. 

Bhnj.ta AvatSra, author of the Jaina Vilcisa, a scholar of tho time of 
Zain-ul-* Abidin, 168. 

Bhat^ft, Brahman or Pandit, derivation of, from tho Sumakiit word bJiariar, 
70. 

Bhavabhuti, poet of Vidarbha or Bciai, 62. 

Bhiksho^a Bhatjia, appointed chief minister by Kot5 Eani, 128, 130 ; 
looks after Bola Baton, Kojid Eani’s child by Udyanadova, 128 ; 
killed by Shdh Mir by stratagem, 131. 

Bhera, Khnahdb, in the Punjab, referred to aa tho original place of Sukh 
Jiwan Mai’s family, 311. 

Bhimbai, political power of Kashmir during tho rule of Durlabhavardhana 
extends to, 51, 26S. 

Bhopal, area compared to that of tho Kashmir Yalley, 8. 

Bhojitaland, or Westem Tibet, added by Zain-ul- ‘Abidin to his dominion, 
170; prisoners from— liheiatod by Sultan Hasan Shah, 186, 

Bhhlbas pass, referred to by Jahangir, 232; see also other namoa of the 
pass, 231. , 

Bhftp Dei, sister of Kirat Singh, married to Earrukh Siyar, 115. 
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Biblical type, KaBlinur peasant referred to as, 16. 

Bigotry, in Kaslimft under Sultan Silcandar examined, 103 ; before tte 
time of Sikander, during Hindu rulers’ days, 104-106. 

Bilal, see Bulbul Sbali. 

BilbafSa, parentage, education, and travel, 61; romance with tbe princess 
of Kalyfifia in the Deccan, 61; Ms works, 61 ; appreciation of Ms poetry, 
61. 

Bira Kban Kakar, fatker of Bahadur Kban, 316. 

Birbal Dar, Pandit, revenue secretary of ‘Azim Klian, 832, S33, 334. 

Birbal Kaobur, Pandit, historian, 66 f.n. 1; 132 «; date of Shah Iffir’s 
accession according to, 132. 

Birbal, Eaja, bis invasion of Kashmir, 232; Alcbar’s great affection for, 
232-33; death, 232. 

Biru, west of Srinagar, a village. Shaikh Hamza was deported to by 
Ghazi Shah Ohak, 113 ; L‘al Khan Khatak retires to the fort at, 313. 

Birflni, Al, see under Al-Biruni. 

Bodhisatva, NSgSriuna, 42. See Nagarjuna. 

B6mbur, King, Lolaig’s lover in popular love-story, 36. 

Bosworth Field, Richard Ill’s crown made over to Henry Earl of 
Richmond at, 212. 

Brahma, Kapyapa grandson of, 9 ; one of the Hindu Triad appearing in 
aid of l^gyapa, 10. 

Brahman, aged, thrown inlo a lake by demons, socks audience of King 
Nila Naga and rsocivos the Nihmata-Pwa^a, 11. 

Brahmans, rulers of Kashnur, 36 ; kingdoms founded, 36 f.n. ; killed by 
JaySpI^a to avenge his queen, 66, J06 ; contributions to literature, 
60-61 ; insulted and plundered by Eaiadnvaj 66, 106 ; cultural contri- 
bution summarized, 70-71 ; official class in charge of administration, 
77-8 ; persecuted under various Hindu rulers, 106-6 ; give undertaking 
to Zaia-ul-*AbidIn not to contravene their sacred books, 173; 
Karkun and Baohh Baj: class of, 173; recall of— under Zain-nl-‘lbidin, 
173. See also Brahmanism. 

Brahmanism, Apoka breaks through the fetters of, 38; revival under 
Gonanda III, 48; favoured by Mihirakula, 44; clash with Buddhism, 
69. 

Brahmo Samajia, discard idolatry, 163. 

Buddha, influence of the cult of, on the character of the Kashmiri, 19, 
38; Zain-ul- ‘Abidin reicues the golden image of, 170. 

Buddhism, spread under A 9 oka, 38 ; under Jalauka, 38 f.n. 1, 39 ; 
Kanif hka’s faith in, 41 ; TMrd Council held in Kashmir, 42; Nagarjuna 
and the Mahayana system, 42-43; reaction against, and the burning 
of the vilidras under Nara, 43; hated by Mihirakula, 44; development 
in Kashmir, 61 ; clash with Brahmanism, 69 ; conversion of Buddhist 
Dard tribes to Islam, 77; paves the way for mysticism, 94. 

BuddMsts, number in the population of the Kashmir Valley, 8; influence, 
38, and/.«. 1 ; opposed by Jalauka but finally friendly to, 39 ; hated 
by Mihirakula, 44. See also Buddhism above. 



94 KAmilR 

Tl\itlliaRha, otlifion ImiH by fliilluii ‘Alri’-ml-Dlii, l.iri; n mnhaUa ol Sir- 

najfrtr, ISR. 

riinUl (Biitlhil), of, in Uio KiiPlimir anuv, 1.‘17; villtiK*' pnsa, 

im /M. 3. 

BiiWiavu, (liakicli, Ariilm poniiimona populnl,ion in, 18, 

Bulbnl Luukar, i)larn for ('onvcrl s to iNluin, 83 ; bnilt after tlin convoiaion 
of Rificlnina and bia noblea, 83, 125, 120. 

Bnlbnl Sbub, Sayyid ‘Abdrr Enlimrni, converi.8 Rifiobana, 81-83; visits 
■KaBliinir, 82; bia ori;;iiial nain«, 82; hia s])ii'itiial guido, 82; Miillfi 
Abiuad bia lieutenant, 83; Rifiobana's followers converted by, 
83 ; Bulbul Laukar, a place of gathering of tbo followers of, 83; his 
dcatb, 83; iiiasa converaions by, 94. 

Buliyuaa, old Bolyasakn, now BunySr, jiaaa, 231. 

Biirdawiin, in Bengal wbero YAsuf Sbab Clink retuinod ibo attack of 
Sbor Afgan Khan, 233. 

Bnrjl Manilflk of Bgyjit, Zain-ul-‘A.bidiu .®ondH ambassador to, 171; 
coiiteni]ioinriea of Zuiii-ul-‘Jbidin, 172. 

Biirrard, S. (I. and II.II. Ilaydon, diHomssion of tho alluvial doposits of 
till’ Kashmir Valley, referrod to from A Hldch of the Geography ami 
Geology of the Ilhnalaya Momtaivu and Tibet, 11-12. 

Bvlahikon ieonoolnst, Hikandar ae(iiiiioH''wi'Oiigly the Hiirnnmc of, 148, 
106; Hir Aurol HUun misHiiolls it an JhtlHliilml, 148, 


^ilhls of lldabhaipja. Queen Didda belonged 1 , 0 , 58 and /,?». 3. 

Qalcala, in the Biiniab, idonliilod with Siillkot, 44 ; caiiital of Mihivakula, 
44. Sue also Ohakla. 

Qakti, mnnifeHlatioii of Qiva, 9; also named Parvnti, 9. 

Qnkti Sati, taking shapo of a lake, 9. 

Gahmtald, The, contains ovideneo to presnmo that Killidas was a native 
of Kashmir, according to Pandit Lachhmidhar, 40 ; allegory of the 
tenets of Pratyabhijlla philobophy. 

Qaivaism, KiLlidas’s jiorHonal religion, 40; based on the doctrine of 
Pratyabhijfia philosophy, 46-47; in Kashmir, 71-72; Rifichana’s 
initiation into — declined, 133, 

Caliphate, The, quoted, 135. See Arnold. 

Cambridge History of India, The, on Shah Mir’s wise use of power, 133; 
on Shihab-ud-Din’s defeat of tho Jam of Sind, 138 ; on Hasan Khan’s 
raids into the Punjab, 184 ; views on Yusuf Shah Ohak regaining 
his throne, 232 ; on ‘Inayatullah, 288 f.n. 2. 

Qarhkarapru'a, built by Qamkaravarman, 57. 

Camkaravarman, oppressive rule of, 67 ; plunders town and temple of 
Parihasapura, 67, 106 ; military expeditious, 67 ; decline and degrada- 
tion of the court under, 67-58. 

Canada, climate compared with that of Kashmir, 7. 

Qafikaraoharya, Hindu name for the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 39. 

^afikargoharya visits Kashmir (1), 71, 
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^arada soripli, inscription on atones in tlio Vialiiju templo at Tapar, 61. 

Oams- Wilson , Mrs. Aaliloy, on tlin nneleanliness of Kaslimiri \rojnon, 
23; on Kaslunlri cliildiou, 25. 

Oaitor, Q-. E. L., on tLo Stono Ago in Kaalimir, 16; his hook of Iho same 
name, 16 f.n, 1. 

Oasto system, rigidity ono of tho cansos of conversion to Islam, 79; 
weakens with the onslaught of Islam, 80. 

Caucasus, Kashmir hills far exceed tiio summit of the, 2. 

^esha-nSg, mountain, 4; name of a serpent or NSg, 4= f.n. 6. 

Ghach Brahman, father of Eaja Dahir, usurps tho kingdom of Sfihasi 
Eai, 76-76. 

GhaeJi-nama, The, tho Persian translation of the extinct Arabic Fvtuh-m~ 
Sind by ‘All Kdfi, 76 f.n. 2. 

Ohadura or TaSdor, a village, 10 miles south of Srinagar, 268 ; Malik 
Haidar belonged to, 268; called Nfirpui, at tho request of Malik 
Haidar, by Jahangir, 269. 

Chaks, The, conversion of — to Islam, 111; Lankar Chak receives hospi- 
tality at tho hands of Sahadova, 118, 217 ; raised by Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din I, 133; sot fire to tho Zaina Dab, 173; Zain-ul-‘Abidin punishes 
tho — , 174 ; Paiidfi Chak who flourished as a feudal lord, was flogged to 
death, 174, 218; Ilimmat Ohak’s younger brother Husain Chak 
takou into royal favour, 174; his daughter married to Shams-ud-Dln 
Chak, 189; rise of the— under Path Shah, 189; Shams-ud-Dlu Chak, 
189; early career, 189; ontors tho service of Saif ipar, 189; marries 
Husain (jhak’s daughter, 189; intiiguos against Saif par, 189; 
succeeds Saif Dar, 189 ; intrigue against Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 
189, defeat by Baihaqi, 189-192; return from Kamifij, 190; flight 
to tho Punjab, 190; Sayyid Mohammad Baihaql’s measures against 
tho rising power of tho — 190; history of tho— 217-218 ; origin, 
217; under Zaiu-ul-‘ Abidin, 217; service under the nobles, 217; 
embrace tno Shl'a faith, 218; take advantage of intemooino war 
botwoen Muhammad Shah and Path Shah, 218; clashes with tho 
Sunnis, 218; patriotism, and martial spirit of, 218 ; Kajl Chak, hia clash 
with Sayyid Muhaminad Baihaqi, 189 ; his defeat and flight, 189 ; 
retires to tho Punjab, 192; joins Muhammad Shah, 192; Path 
Shah hands over one-fourth of the oountry to him, 193; appointed 
chief minister by Muhammad Shah, 194; target of faction, 194; 
defeats his opponents, 194; Mas'ud Chak, his sou, defeats confederacy, 
194 ; Mas'ud Chak’s advance against, and death by insurgents, 196 ; 
repulses Babur’s invading army, 196 ; reinstalled in king’s favour, 
195; forces Kamran’s army to retreat, 197; deposes Mubammad 
Shah and installs his own nephew Ibrahim Shah, 196 ; defeated by 
Abdal Magre, 195; ho and AbdalMagre defeat the invading Eashghar 
army, 197 ; peace with Mughuls, 198 ; minister under Shams-ud-Din 
II, 199; controls Oliak-Magro faction fight, 199; establishes matri- 
monial mlations with tho ruling family, 199 ; prime minister under 
Sultan Isma'il Shah, his son-in-law, 199; loss of influence, return to 
power, 199 ; division of Kashmir, 199 ; imposes Shi'a doctrines, 199; 
unpopularity and flight, 199-200; defeated by Mughul-Magre com- 
bination under Mirza Haidar, 200 ; seeks help of Sher Shah Siir, 200; 
invades Kashmir, 204 ; Eigi Chak approaches Mirza Haidar Dughlat 
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to oonquot Kafllijuir, voIwiIh nqaiiiHt Mirzil Tluidai', 205; T)aulat Olmlc, 
oliiflf ooiumaudwr, lioata Itaclr tlio iiivadur, irnihal. ICliuu NiySzI, 
! ^ofrtat Juid diHintc^'i'at.iim of ‘Tdi Raina lu'rty, 20!) ; aaccndancy 
of Cliulca, 200; (loiliroiiofi Sultiin Nazuk Slifili, 200; riiiaoH SiiHau 
lainil'll Slirdi ir, 210 ; iiu]K)stm Ida will and Slil'ilo InnoliH, 210; rivalry 
oi'twoon Qliazi Clink and — , 210; fliKlit, raiilimMi and dratli, 210; 
dooda of jioi'aonal itrownaa, 210 ; ClliazI Clink, aon of KSji Clink, 
rivalry bolwooii Daulat Clink and — 210 ; liis aoldiora put to doath 
Danlnt Cliak, 210 ; doposca SuHaii lamn'll Sliiili II, 210 ; iusLalla Habib 
Sliiili, 211 ; aocuat'a Sulirni Habib Slinb of miadnnonnour, 211 ; 
roplaces Sullan Habib Sliali by liia own brollior Gliilzi Sbfili Cbak 
as tlio inonnrob of Kaalimir, 211 ; Ibo Cbak Dynasty, 217-238; rise 
to power, 217-18 ; Husain Cbak becomes Shi'a, 218; Sunni-Sbi'a 
olashos, 218; oausos of Cbak downfall, 236-36. 

Obakla, modem Cbaklala, near Bawalpindi, identified witb Cakala (?), 
44, /.n. 2. 

Cbakravarnnin, dotbroiiod several times, 57 ; assassination, 67-68; strug- 
gles witb Partlia oomiinrod to tlioae of Mubainniad Sbali and Path 
Shall, 190. 

Cbamba, EajS, of, dofoatod by Ananlu, 59; KalaQa’H power felt by, 69. 

CbandragupU Mnurya, Jalnuka’s coup do main, ooniparcd l.o that of, 39. 

Cbaiidrfljiiija, sonds ombuHsy to China, 62 ; foudutory of the OJiini'so 
Emporor, 02. 

OliarSr Sharif, tomb of Sliaikli Nflr-nd-Din at, visitod by tliousands, 
89; dosoriplion of, 99 n\ Babu Nasr buriod at, 102. For 
monumeutH at-sco pngns 514-5, Oliajitnr XX, Volume If. 

Charles VII, of Franco, a oontemporary of Zniu-ul-'Abklin, 172. 

Cliaugan, in Kishtwar, 237. 

Ohonab, mentiond in connexion with the boundaiy of Ka.sliinij i-speaking 
people, 7. 

Children, Kashmiri, 26. 

OUlhh-Ehana or tho pkoo of retreat and devotion of Shah Hamadan, 89. 

China, Kadpliises II oompollod to pay tribute to, 41; Viiioont A. Smitli’s 
wewa on fighting with China, 41 /.». ; dependonoios of, conquered by 
43; story of NagJ auce.stress, 49 ; aggressions against 
urkistau and 'Western Tibet, 61 ; Cbandrapida, a feudatory of, 52 ; 

Emperor of— sent by Obandrapida and Lalitaditya, 
,1 r ‘J’ -C^^ditya appeals to the Emperor of—against Arabs, 62 ; 
aoioatod by tho Arabs in 76 A.o., or 134 A.n., 77 ; earliest reference 
oi the Chinese to Kashmir, 13. 

OAtwor, the, note on tho history of this tree, 262. 

Christ, in_ Kashmir (?). 40 ; identical with Samdhimati (?), 40-41 ; buried 
m ennagar aocoiding to a certain class of writers, 40 ; no proof of 
hia visit to India, 40. > > r- 


Christianity 


vJsiyo PortugncBo for its spread in Kashmir, 13; 

iTa+iio Fathersr— Jerome Xavier and Francis Xavier, 14; of 

Onia ^ 14 ; 06 ; Father Hiorosmo Xavier and Beroist-da- 

wois visit Kashmir at the request of Akbar, 260. 

Ohnstians, number of— in the population of the Kashmir Valley, 8, 
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Qiti Eantli, Bajanaka, translates works from Arabic into Samskiit daring 
tbe roign of Saltan Hasan Sliali, 186. 

Qiva, ^akti a manifestation of, 9; one of tbo Hindu Triad, 9, 10; 
the Triad appear in aid of Kag 7 apa, 10 ; -worslupped by Jalauka, 39. 

Qivabbattia, personal physician of Ba^ Shah, 168 . 

Qivaite, Kalhagta being a — , 39. 

yirasvamin, one of the gems at Avantivarman’s oourt, 66; his works, 
67 ; the KappMmhJiyiidaya by—, 67 and f.n. 

Ojchin State, area compared with that of the Kashmir Valley, 8. 

Oonstantinoplo, suburbs of Srinagar compared to those of, 48. 

Conversion, Rifichana’s — to Islam, 69, 76, 77, 81 ; one of the causes of the 
spread of Islam, 75; of Hard tribes, 77; motives for, 79; of depressed 
castes of Hindus, 80; missionary movement of the Paqirsor Friars for, 
81 ; other reasons for mass — in Kashmir, 81 ; Bilal Shah and the — of 
Bihchana, 81-83, 123-4 ; of Binohana’s followers, 83, 126; activities 
of the Sayyids for — 84 ; Shah Hamadan’s and his disciples’ activities 
for — , 89 ; Mir Muhammad Hamadani’s, 92-94 ; mass conversions, 94 ; 
the RIshiyan-i-Kashmir’s effort for, 96-98; SultSn Sikandar’s share 
in, 103-9; Khakhas’ and Hatmals’ — 108; Shaikh Shams-ud-Din 
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'Iiayi’M cflorl) for, I uf OIwIch, 111 ; of Ador Bull BnHimiUi, 
llJl ; Hliuikh IIiijiuz.i M!iklcluluiu’.< iutliivilioH for, tl2-U;Muglml 
iulUumco on— , HD; of Raja Ottya Siiigli amnuH mibjouta, 116; of 
llaja Kii’al, Siiigli and Lia Hnkjocta, Ilf) ; inUiiouiio of Afgliuti rule 
oil — , IIG;— uiulor Dogra riilo, 116; woilc of llio Friars or 
Fuqara for,’ IIC ; cliHeiiasum alioiil Sullan Bitaiidar in iliis eonncxioii, 
MG-Cd ; oampuigii untlfli Sillialiliajl,u in Lliis coiiiioxioii, 165; Mir 
SliamH-ud-Diii ‘Iiaql’s roligions oaiiii>.iigii for— J 92 ; ximlor Jaliangir, 
262-63 ; uiulor Aiiningzili ‘Alanigir, 277-78. Sen alho luulor Liam. 

Coppor minoa, ouo of tlio sourooa of B.uji Sluih’s iiicouu', 176. 

Qdjoblia Mabadovi, quoou of Sultau Sikaiular, 100, 143, 144, 151. 

Qri Dova Swami, roforrod lo for roligioiis gnidanoo by Rifiubana, 123. 

Qri Kaiifca, Pandib, appoinbod judge by Jaliangir, 204. 

§lirapura, anoioui. name of HUrapor, 223 f.n. 

^rivara, Hindu acbolar and bisLorian at tbo ooiirt of Ba^ Bbab, 167 ; oon- 
liutiod Jouaraja’a work, 167 ; liia Eath3 Kavtuha, translating Jaini’s 
Yusuf-Zuhiklia, 167, 191; Ba^ Sbab ropiira aiul robuilds temples 
aoooidiug to, 173; on tlio doatli of Bad Shat ’a bolovod quoon Taj 
Khailun Builuiqi Bogam or Vodka (Bod) Khatoua, 178 ; on tho tomb 
of tlio Dogra (pioou, 178 ; on tho doatb of Bad Shah, 181 ; on Bad 
Shah’s tomb, 181; on Lull tho barber, 184, also /.ji. 2; Sultan Haidar 
Shull iioifionod aoooiiling to, 185; on Hisun Stall’s ooroiintioii, 186 ; 
and also Ms study of six philosophio sohools, 180. 

Quka, Pundit, ou Futh Shah’s doatb, 194. 

Oiumiiigham, Ouptaiu, ((uotod about tho Sikli rally in tho ICashmir cam- 
pnign, 331. 


DabislSn-i-MatShib, The, quolml on tho appointment of Pundit Qri 
Kanta as judgo by Jahangir, 204. Boo also tho Index to Vol. II, 

Daohigam, raJeh, tho vipor in, 21. 

Dank, Eaju, 76; succoods nis fatboi Ohaoh, 76; slain by Muhammad 
bin Qaaim, 76. 

Da’im ‘AJi, UGr, lioutonaut of UErza Haidar, ooutaots Abdal Magro, 197-8, 

pal Lake, the beauty of tho, 3-4. Soe Vol. 11, pp. 634-5. 

Dakhan rofertod to in connexion with tho lack of tho Atharva Veda, 167, 

Pamaias, feudal lords, 63 ; Mnktapida’s inetiuctions against, 63; moaning 
of tho term, 64 ; roboliion during Ananta’s reign crushed, 59 ; power 
broken by Uoohala, 62 ; rebellion against Susealu, 63 ; Sussala’s attempt 
to break their power without much effect, 63 ; controlled by E’flohana, 
122 ; commanders under Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, 137. 

Damasous, latitude compared to that of Kashmir, 8. 

D^odara I, killed by Etislugia, 36. 

Damodaia II, suoooods Jalauka, 40 ; associated iu stories with tho 
Pamodaia U^ar, 40. 

Damodara Udar, the, plateau associated in stories with Damodaia II, 
40, also f.n. 2. 
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Diiiuigiil, a foili, 207 f.n. 2. 

Dani Malik, soo mulor Magma. 

Daiiislimaud Kliau, Atiraugzlb’a Foreign Minisior, Beinioi seouioa 
allowance 1,liiougli tlie intoivontiou of, 11; 274. 

Diiniyal, Mir, son of Mir Shams-nd-Din ‘Iraqi, oxccnlod after a year’s 
imprieonmoul, 205, 206 ; olironogram of his death DasM-i-Earbala, 206, 

Daniyal, Mughul prinoc, 271. 

Darab Juyd, Miiz5, born in Kashmir, his Dlvdn, 275. 

Dardio, Kashmiri language belongs to the, 17. See also pages 395-7, 
Chapter VIII, Vol. II. 

Dardistan, 7. See details on pages 3D5-7 of Vol II. 

Darhal pass, Sikh army lad by way of the, 334. 

Da’ud Khaki, Baba, a lieutenant of Shaikh Hamza Makhdum, his 
Qaslda-i-Lamiyyah or the Rlshi-nSma on Shaikh Nnr-ud-Din quoted 
100 ; on ‘AU Shah Ohak, 225. See also index to Vol. II. 

Da’ud Mir, a courtier of Sayyid Mnbarak Baihaqi, 228. 

Daya Karan, Eajput king of Jammu, 36 f.n. 

Do, Brajondranath, on Sultan Sikandar’s breaking of idols, 162-3. 

Doooau, Ahmad Shah Wall of the, a oonteinporary of BacJ ShSh, 171. 

Delhi, Jasrat Gakhar fails to oouquor, 170 ; ruler of— a ooutomporory of 
B.i4 Shah, 171. 

Dosideri, Father, visits Kaslmur, 14. 

Dosu, near the Icotal of the Pir Panjal, 264. 

Dilawar Khan, Mughul governor, oonstruotod gardens, etc., 263, 264, 266. 

Didda, Kshomagu])ta’s queen, 68; queen consort and rogonl, 58 ; rules 
as sovereign, 58; nominates hot nephow Samgramaiaja, 58. 

Dlnddr Khan, title of Mulla ‘Abdun Nabi Muhtavi Khan, see Muhtavi 
Khdn. 

Diogenes (Diyajanus al-Kalbi), Shah ‘Abdur Rahim’s reply resembling 
that of, 97. 

Diyhjanus al-Kalbi, soo Diogenes above. 

Dogras, Nazir, a governor of Kashmir under the, 3 ; conversion to Islam 
during Dogra rule, 116 ; Bad Sh&h’s second wife belonged to the family 
of, 178 ; Kashmir under the see Chapter XU. 

pomba girl, Chakravarman assassinated in the chamber of, 68. 

Dow, Lt.-Ool. Alexander, on women of Kashmir, 22; on Aurangzib ‘Ilamgir, 
275 ; his version basis of the story of Thomas Moore’s Lalla Bookh, 
278 f.n. ; on the ability of Mughul princes, 294. 

Dowson, 800 Elliot and Dowson. 

Draper, Dr. John William, on western indobtodnoss to the Saracens, 
28 and f.n. 2. 

Draupadi, her marriage with the Pa^^d-iSj ® classical instance of marriage 
with the husband’s brother, 128. 

Dfldhga^gS, the, leaving mountains near the Nila-naga, 10, fn, 2, 
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DOj^Wal-, Mirzfi Haidar, olisoTOvlioiiH on Hwi pi'oplo of Kiiblinilr qiiolpd 
from ]uH Ta'i'ikh-i-BnsIndli 10; on llio of Kuhlimlr, 107-108; 

cnx oonviu'tdoim by Sbama-iul-Din 'Iraqi, 109 ; ancomiiaiiioB Sikandar 
KbiLn of Kfialigbar to Kaalunir, 197; dplaila of I bo campaign, 197-98; 
sonds oongratulaliouH to tbc Sultan of Kasbgbar, 198; rrlaliotl to Babur, 
200; hip history, The Ta’iikli-i-Banhult, 208-‘l; loiuln expedition to 
Sitinbiuir t(» bolp tbo Magms, 200; dofnatR Kaji Uliak, 200; paroutngo 
and early life, MO-1 ; military eaieor, 201-2 ; in tbo survico of Sultan 
Abu Sa'id Kban of Kasbgbnr, invadoa Tibet, 201 ; marches onLlmssa 
and rotroats, 201-2 ; miters Mngbul sorvico in India ns govoriior of 
tbo Paniali, 202, becomes adberont of Iliunayun, 202 ; conquers 
Kashmir, 202 ; logency on bolialf of Ilnmayuii, 202-3 ; administration 
of Kashmir, 202-3 ; 204-205 ; literary work, 203; bis Ta'nJcli-i-RasMdi 
compared to Babur’s Mmohs, 203-4 ; defeats Kaji Cbak, 204-5; 
territorial conquest, 206 : industrial policy, 205 ; religions policy 
against tbo Slu'as, 205-6 ; faction of nobles ogainst, 206 ; assault on 
Mubammadkofc and doatli, 206-7 ; date of bis death, 207 ; Sbi'a 
attempts to doscoralo bis remains, 207-8 ; Blii'as wreak vongeanco on 
tlio doBoeudants of, 207 ; aceount in tbo Tabaqat-i-Akbarl about Ibo 
ronmaiita of tbo army of, 208 ; roinains buried at Srinagar 208 ; grave 
lopairod at tlio iiistuiicc of Dr, Mooicioft and iusuiiptiou installed 
by Mir ‘Izsatullab, 208. 

Dulolia, Bambas claim to luvvo eoiuo to Kashmir with, 18 ; invades Kashmir, 
(17 ; pUmtlers Kasluulr, 08 ; iMirisbes with bis army on liis return 
jouruoy, 08 ; bis iuvaHion, 117-18; Mugbul desolation under Dflgblat’s 
Kasligluir aijuy rovi'vod memories of, 190 ; origin, 118 ; alJun (?), 118. 

Durlabbaka, L’catupadityujOl ; Obineso uggrossb never Western Tibet and 
TurkistHu, at this time, 01 ; builds Pratilpajnira, 51 iwlc, 

Durlabbavardbaiia, fouudor of tbo NSga (ICaiketa) Dynasty, 49; origin 
and family of, 49 ; visit of Iliiien Tsiang during tbo time of, 50 ; iiros- 
polity in Kashmir, 51; extent of his empire, 51. 

Durrani, corioot addition to the name of Abmad Slmb and not AbdSli, 
209. 

Duri&ui and Ghilzai riots in Kabul roforiod to, 304. 

Durr-i'Bmrm (Tbo Pearl of tbo Age) stylo preferred by Abmad Sbab 
of Afgbaaistan, 209, 


Earthquake, destroys Samdbimatnagar, 37; rosponsiblo for tbo destruction 
of temples, 108 also /.n. 3. 

Bast India Company, The, Georgo Forster, a civil servant under, 14. 

Edward IV, the Wars of tbo Roses and, 190. 

Egypt, Bernier’s visit to, 14; ambassador at the court of Ba^ Shah from 
40 ; Ba^ Shah scuds ambassador to, 171; Burji Mamlflka of, oontomporarios 
of Ba^ Shah, 172. 

Elias, Noy, on Babur and Mirza Haidar, 204; on the locality where Mirza 
Haidar Daghliit fell, 207, 

Elliot and Dowson’s Historw o/ India ascribes translation of the Sajatarangi^i 
to Maulana ‘Imad-ud-Din, 164 ; deplores gap of Sind history relating 
to the period of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din ; reference to restrictions 
on Jats aod Lobanas of Brabamanabad compared to those of 
Mull4 Mnhtavl Kh&n, 292. 
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BlpMuHliono, MountaliuaTti, jofoMnoo to liis oslimato of tUo Ghaoh-n5ma, 
75 ; according to Iiun Diirranls wci’o democratic, 298 ; Ids book An 
Aocount of tha Kingdom of Kabul, 298 f.n, 2 j on Alunad Sbali 
DnrriLnl being a “divine" aird an “author, ” 299. 

Elsingre, Mr,, of Volkart Brothers, EaTaohi, translatoa from Russian for 
Kasim, llGd. 

Bnctjclo'paedia Britanmea, Tlie, quoted in respect of Sultan Sikandar, 
151 ; in respect of the birth of Ahmad Shah Durrani, 297. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, The, quoted about the date of birth of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, 297, about his title, 299. 

England, climate compared to that of Kashmir, 6 ; Henry VI of, a con- 
temporary of Ba^ Shah, 171. 

Europe, first information about Kashmir reaching — through the 
Portuguese, 13,14; Shah’s contemporaries in, 172. 

European, the Kashmiri vendor’s rate of sale of commodities to the, 21. 

Eugenius IV, Pope, a contemporary of Ba^ Shah, 172. 

Excavations, at Taiiar, 51. 


Fahml, poet, 273. 

Faizl, Abu’l Faiz, Abu’l Eazl’s brother, quoted, 6 ; gives information to 
Abu’l fazl about the saint WShid Sfiti, 96, qnsida on Kashmir 
extracted, 246-0. 

Famiuo, during the reign of Ilarsha, C2; during Sultan ‘AlS’-ud-Din’s 
reign, 136 ; during the reign of Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, 142 ; after 
Mughul conquest of Kashmir by the KSshgliar army, 198 ; during 
the reign of Akbar, 250. 

Eaqirullah, IVQr Muqim Kauth’s son, 313. 

Earghana, a province of Turkistan, 201, f.n. 

Farhad and Shirin, alluded to in the hemistitoh of Hafiz, 1. 

Farid-ud-Diu Qadirl, Sayyid Muhammad, converts Baja Jaya Singh 
and Raja Kirat Singh, 116; early life and education of, 116 ; his 
tomb in Kishtwar 116 ; his sons, 116-16. 

Farnesan Hercules, see Hercules, 27. 

Farruhhi, Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali, his couplet on Mahmud’s disappointment 
at the failure of his desire to enter Kashmir, 59. 

Farrukh Siyar, Emperor, 287-88 ; Raja Muzaffar Khan subdued by, 
Farrukh Siyar’s governor, 287, his mother a Kashmirian lady, 288. 

FasiU, poet, 273. 

FaiaMl-i-KvhravAyya, The, MS., written by Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahhab Nuri, 
quoted on tha order of Shaikh Nnr-ud-Din Rishi’s disciples, 102 ; on 
Shihab-ud-Din’s minister, 137 ; on Bad[ ShSh’s name when young, 147, 

Fath ‘AU Shah Kajar of Iran tlireatens Afghanistan under ZamS,n Shah, 
301. 

Fath Ohak, surnamed Khau-uz-Zaman, attacks the king’s palace, 222 ; 
is defeated and executed, 222, 
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TTath KliRn, otruKRlfl for tlw Uitouo, 188 ; Miiliaimnad in oloso oon- 
ftnnmoufc of, 188 ; auptmtlH tilivono vritili llio liiilo of Sulltiu UaUi Shall, 
189 ; iiU.vif'iioa fov |)i)wor by Sliaiua-ml-Din CHiak agaiiiHl — , 189-90 ; 
wiUulrawH favour in chho of Saif par, bia prijuo luiniHlor, J80 ; 
SbaiuH-uil-Bin OUalt, prijua niinistor of, 189; downfall and flighli 1.o 
tlio ruujilb, 190 ; rojoinod by Sbanis Obak, 190; doC.tal,H Mnbujumad 
Sluili at tlio baltlo of Kliilnpor, 190 ; wioaliB vongoanwi on tlio family 
of Sayyid Muhammad BaihaqI, 191 ; ro-asoonds tho tlmnio 
Bocond tiino, 191 ; a figurohoad ntidor Ids miuirfturH, 192 ; Inavoa 
for Hinduatau, 192 ; rocalled by tbrilliim Milgw, Muhammad Shah 
ro-asooiidB tho throno third tinio, 193 ; lath Shah ro-apjieara after 
five months and ro-asooiids tho throno third timo, 193 ; hia rub laatB 
this time for ono year and ono month, 193 ; diviclos tho country into 
four parts, 193 ; Ihialdm Magro slain: Muhammad Shah ro-iuvited, 
193 ; flight of Path Shiih and death at Nanshara, 193 ; Faih Shah 
fana, tho aatiiioal chronogram of his death, 193 ; Pandit Quka on 
Path Shah’s death, 194. 

Path Khotfln, originally Shankar Dovi, which boo. 

Bftthpur-Sikri, Akhar’s court at, 232. 

Path Shall, SuHiin, boo Path KhiLn above. 

Pazil Kliiin, Mir, chief socrotary to tho Afghan governor of Kashmir, 
315. 

PoudaliHm, inidor Itiiulu rule, 53-54; rclK'Hitm uiidor Anantn, 50; power 
htokon by Ucclmla, 52; vehidliou agivhiBl SuHSiila, 03, Sou abo pamnraH, 

PorguBBon, Jivmofi, on the origin tif tho Nagaw, in Tm imd Seqient Worship, 
50. 

Poz, in Morocco, Kafihmlr lulltiidu «)rvoflponding to thal of, 8. 

Pidai Khan, grnndmafltnr of tho Mnghiil artillery, gnardod iho jwbh al 
Bhimhar on Auraiigzlb ‘Alamgir’s vbit to KuHlimir, 274. 

Piro, doBtroyH huildings during tho reign of Abhinmnyu II, 68 ; tlio Jfimi* 
Masjid, Srinagar, twice partially doHtioyod by fire previous to tho 
roign of Jahangir, 268. 

Piriahto, tho author of tho Qvlalum-i-Ilyrahm'i or tho Ta*riJih-i-Fmshla, 
tho historian, praiscR Mufllim Eisbia, 97 ; on the spiritual guide of 
Shams-ud-Din 'Iraqi, ilO; on Shah Mir being callod Shah Mirza 
130; on Sultan Qutb-ud-Diu’a zealous attention to public businesB, 
141 ; on Suliabhatta’s miui&try under Sultan ‘All Sbab, 165 ; aneodotea 
about Ba^ Sbah’s sense of justioo, 167-8, 174 ; on Sultan Haidar 
Shah, 184. 

P^ruz Ganai, Mulla, a divino who tried Yflsuf Man^av, 223. 

lE^ruz Sbith Tughlnq, Sikandar’s passion for huildings compared to, 146. 

Piriiz-ud-Din Abn’l Barakat, IGr, father of Abu’l Qaaim Khan Saji 309. 

Pleet, identifies ^akala with modern Sialk6$, 44. 

Ploods, villages protected against, 9 ; in tho reign of Harsha, 62. 

PolkLore, love-stories of Himal and Lolaxe, 86, 

Pormosa referred to in connexion with the legendary sinking of an island 
in the Wulnr Lake, 160. 

Porster, George, author of The Journey, visits Kashmir, 14 ; on the people 
of Kashmir, 22 ; on woifien. of Kashmir, 24. 

Prance, women of the south of, 24 ; Charles VH of— a contemporary of 
Ba4 Shah, 172. 
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Erodoriok IV, Emporor, a oontenipoTary of BaiJ Skaii, 172. 

Fuqwa* llipir wort ranllyroaponBibb for tlio spread of Islam in Kashmir, 
116. 


Gaddis, Hindu BaJtarwana, raid on Kashmir Valley ropubod by 
Eamaohandra, Sahadova’s oommandor-in-ohiof, G8. 

Gagangir, fort, Rawanohandra retires to, 120 ; on Diiloha’a invasion, 120 ; 
now a village in Lar, 120 f.n. 1. 

Gaggha, his son, is connected with the Vishiju temple at TSpar, 61. 

Gatkhars, brought into subieotion by Ghazi Chat, 219. 

Gatthar, Jasrat, misnamed Jasarat Kh£n, 165 ; extends inflnonce in the 
Punjab on release from Timur’s captivity, 156. 

Gandarbal, milky waters of, 4 ; village 13 miles from Srinagar, 4 f.n. 1. 

Gandhara, Smyammm held by the king of, 36 ; conquered by Mihirakula, 
44; modem North-West Frontier Province, 127, f.n. 2. 

GaSgaba], the glen of, 4. 

Gauliat Ohak, referred to by Jahangir in oonnexion with the Kishtwar 
campaign, 204. 

Gnnhar Shah Ghat, or Lohnr Shah Ohok, which see. 

Ghazi Ohak, early career, 210-11; conquests, 219 ; stern rule, 219-20 ; Ohak 
and Raina revolts supprosaod, 220 ; Mughul invasion repulsed, 220 ; 
abdication in favour of Husain Shah Ohak, 221. See also under Ohaks, 

GhazIlcSt, ill Pakhll, battle of, 192. 

Ghilzai and Durrani riots in Kabul, 304. 

Ghulam ‘All Azad BilgramI, see Azad Bilgrami. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Shaikh, lends his MS. to Dr. Sufi, 102/.n. 2. 

Gilan, Ba^ Shah sends ambassador to, 171 ; desoription, 171, f.n, 2. 

Gilgit, Ghazi Ohak recovers, 219. 

Gird ‘All, Mir Bahr, referiod to in Jahangir’s dispatch on Kishtwar, 264. 

Gogji Pnthar (Patar ?), village, Nila-Ifaga sitnatsd in, 10, f.n. 2. 

Gompertz, Major M.L.A., author of Magio Ladakh, on Kashmiris, 28 
f.n. 1 ; on civilization, paintings, etc., of Ladakh, 219. 

Gonanda Dynasty, the, 43. 

Gonanda I, first historical king of Kashmir, 36, 36. 

Gonanda II, infant king, 36 ; killsd by Harandeva, 37. 

Gonanda Til, founder of the Gonanda Dynasty before the White Huns, 
43; his revival of Brahmanism and reaction against Buddhism, 43. 

Gond chiefs claim descent from N^avaippa, 49. 

Gondwana, Siiraja Billfil Singh (Sher Sah Ballal Sah) of, contemporary 
of Bad Shah, 171. 

Gondolier of Venice, compared to Kashmiri boatman, 2!i. 

Gopadri, old name for the Qmkaraolmrya hill or tho Takht-i-Sulaiman, 

39 f.n. 2. 

Gopaditya, robnilds tho Qinkaraoharya temple, 39, 
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Gr««a(k, Siwun, Bi4 SL&Ii’h Nasrid oouinniporarioH oP, 172. 

GruHiuoro, (‘Djupauul wii,li MaimHluvl 1>y Auilrow WiIhou in Tlu' Alocle of 
a mm, i f.n. (1. 

Grooen, Ka»lii«ir cojuiwrod to, 2. 

GiioTHOH, Rir Goorgo, on tlio origin of tlio Kiuif.m, in his Lioguistio 
Survey of India, lif.n. 1 ; rosoatekw into tli« Kiwlimivi langnago, 17. 

Gujviit, (ruujiil)], ^.iihkiunvimuftn’rt ospccUliou to, C7 ; Siiltiiu Malmifld 
Bogiirhft of Guiaiiit (Kutliiawar), locoivoB SIiuU’h iimlniHaador, 
171. 

Gulniarg, tlio Meadow of Flotvcrs, 4 ancl/.n. 8 ; auowfiill at, 6 ; sitnation 
on tlio Plr Panjal, 14: ; namo clangod from Oaurimarg by YflHuf Sliah 
Qhnk, 229 ; doaciiiition, 230. 

Gupta, Dr. Ilariram. Sio umlor JBtarirain Gupta. 

Gu^iavarman, Prince, paintor-imssioiiary of Kaslimir, visits tbe Par 
East, 70. 

GwaliSr, Towar Raja of, lovo of music a common bond witli Ba<J Shall, 171. 


Habib, makes gini-powder during Bad Sluili’s nilo, 161. 

Ilabrb Kaifi, bis vorsca on tlio Pir Panjiil qiiotod, 45. 

Habib Slifih, SuUan, (.ho Iasi, of (.lioSluih Miiis, hiHacceHsion 2n;arouuod 
of misdoinoanour by Ohasl Oliak, 211 ; dolbronod by Obasl Cluik, 
and impriHoiuid, 211 ; tbiH ovout oompawd to llial. of Riobiwd Ill’s 
orowu puOMontod to tionry, who bncuiuo Honiy VtT of England, 212, 

Hablbullah KUwarisimt, Sayyid, QasrUqusiat, wouiulod by Yflsiif 
Mdiiijav, 222, 

Hafiz Baghdadi, looturor at tho royal univovsity of BaiJ Shah at Nau- 
Shahr, 164. 

HSfm, Khawja Shams-nd-Diii of ShMz, on tho boauty of Kashmiris and 
of Turks in his Dlvun, 24. 

Hafiz, of Jalandhar, Abu’l Asr, quoted, 1, Also soo Index to Vol, II. 

Haibat Khan NiyazI, soo Niyazi. 

Hafua de 'Rehm Japonida, Indicia, St. Xavier’s remarks on Kashmir 
published in, 14. 

Haidar Hasan of HydarabSd, Xgha, grandson of Pandit Mohan Lai aUaa 
Agha Hasan Jan, 340. 

Haidar Khan, infant son of Sultan Sadr-ud-Din (Rifiohana) and 
Kot& Rani, 124, 126. 

Haidar Khau, son of Sultan Kazuk Shah, 226. 

Haidar Malik Ohfidura, brings out an abridged edition of the Rajatarangivd 
of Kalhapa, 65 ; elegy on SuHon Sitandar 163-4 ; quoted in several 
places in KaaUr, for instanoo, on Mull5 Nadiri 165 ; quotes Mulla 
Ahmad, 168; miracle about Bad Bhfih, 182-3 ; on Sultan Hasan Shah’s 
rule, 187 ; reasons for the Oiak defection, 191 ; lines quoted by him 
from Mahram Beg’s congratulatory poem to Kamran, 196 ; version 
of the death of Mirzfi Haidar Bighl5t, 206 ; statement on treatment 
given to Mirza Haidar’s descendants untrustworthy, 207 ; note on 
his life, work and Hiatory, 267-69, 
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Haidftr SliSli, Saltan, aoooflsion and rnlo, 184; oliaraoter, 184; loavfls 
administration in tlio lianda of Bahrain Klian, 184 ; Lnli, tho barber, 
his favourite, 184 ; Adam Khan’s intrigue against, 184 ; on Adam, 
Khan’s death, iiis son Hasan Khan’s bid for tho throne, 184 ; confusion 
and turmoil, 186 ; death , 186 ; Qrlvara’s praise for tho love of musio 
and poetry of, 186. 

Haidar Muhammad, Maulana, mentioned in Zafar Khan’s Divan, 273. 

Haig, Sir Wolsloy T., on Shaikh Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi, 109 f.n. 6, continued 
on 110 ; on Shah Mir, 133 ; on comparison of Ba(J Shah and Alcbar, 
176. 

Haji Adham, a saint of the time of Bad Shah, 166. 

Haji Ban(Je, Khvraja, forms a faction against Mirza Haidar Diighlat, 206. 

HSji Ganai, leads a Kashmiri deputation to Alcbar against the treatment 
of tho dead bodies of certain divines, 223. 

Haji Karimdad Khan Bamizai, appointed governor, defeats Jawan 
Slier, 316; military conquests, 316-16 ; maladministration, 316 ; death, 
317. 

Haji Khan, favourite younger son of Ba^ Shah by second wife, 178 ; 
conquest of Lohkot in Punch, 180 ; revolts against his father, 180 ; 
defeat and flight, 180 ; attack on and defeat by Adam Klian at Sopor, 
180; welcomed by Ba^ Shah and declared heir apparent, 181 ; 
character, 181 ; nominated suenossor, 181 ; aRoend.s tlin throne with the 
title of Haidar Shah, 184. See Haidar Shah, Sultan. 

Haji Muhammad Sahib, Pir, Sulthu Qutb-ud-Diu’s tomb near tho ziyarat 
of, 143. 

Haji Pa^ar, won over by Sayyid Muhammad B-iihaqi, 189. 

Hakim Mansur, his work on medicine, tho Eifdyah-i-Manaun, 166. 

Hakim, Mirza, Akbar’s stepbrother, 232. 

Haloko, one of tho four sons of AbdSl, 298. 

Hamadan, native-plaoe of ShSh HamadSn, 86 ; description, 86 f.n. ; 1. 

Hamadau, Shah, see ShSh Hamadan. 

Hamid QazI, Qazi at the court of BaiJ Shah, 166 ; author of a history of 
Kashmir, 166. 

Hamim the Syrian, first Muslim to entor Kashmir, 76 ; accompanies Jaisiya 
to Elashmir, 76 ; succeeds him at Shakalha, 76 ; founds masjids, 76. 

Ha/mmira, Kalhajgia’s name for Saltan Mahmud of Ghazna, 59 ; adapt''- 
tion of the title Amir-ul-Muminin, 69. 

Hamza Makhdum, Shaikh, birth, parentage and education, 112 ; de- 
ported by Ghazi Shah Ohak, 112-3 ; Khwaja Tahir Eafiq Asha’i, his 
co-worker, 113 ; builds masjids, 113 ; death and burial-place, 113 ; 
Kashmiris’ veneration for — ^versifiod by Mirza Kamal-ud-Din Shaida 
and Baba Da’fld Khaki, 114. 

Handwara, tahsll of the Baramula District, 7, 165. 

Hanji, boatman, clever like the gondolier of Venice, 21 ; rather prolific, 
26 ; most of the evil reputation of the Kashmiri due to the, 28. 

Haput, in Kashmiri, the bear, 21. 

Harapdeva, a scion of the Papdus, usurps the throne according to the 
account of Pir Hasan Shah, 37. 
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Ilargoiilll Kiml Khasfn, PaiuTiti, hiM Oiililnstd-i-Kaslimh' quoLod about 
iliflcliftUft'a oonvoi'Hiou, 123; 

Tlarirfija, RuoooodR Sanxgmnumvia, 69. 

IlarliSm Gupta, Dr., on Jtglia Haaan Jan’s (Pandit Moban Lal’a) grand- 
Bon, 340. 

Ilaii Singli, Maharajil Paliadur of Jainnm and KaHluuir, ridiculi'R iilin 
idoa of raising a Kaaiuuli'i rogimmit, 141 ; rp-unmoa Sborgaylii as 
NaraingbgaflL, 314 f.n, 1. See index to Vol. 11. 

Harl Singli Nnlwa, general of MnliarajS Eanjit Singli, 334. Also Vol. TL 

Haislm, do, poses Ealn^n, 69, 61 ; oliaraotor 61-62 ; anpportR Tntualika 
(Muslim) captains, 62, 77; spoliation of tomploa, 62, 106; opprosBivo 
taxation, 02; Kaalimir viaitod by many oalamities under—, 61 ; revolt 
against, 62 ; ignoble death, 62. 

Harsha of Kannu], or its Arabic form Qannauj, related, to Mamma ta, 
04; visits Kashmir, 64. 

Ilfirat, angel, ensnared by the beauty of women of Kasliinlr in legend, 22. 

Hirvan, Kngarjuna’s rosidonoe, 42 ; exoavations at, 42 f.n. 2. 

Hasan, DilRwar Klmn’s son, roforiod to by JaliRnglr in bis KisbtwSr 
dispatch, 2G4. 

Tlasan Kbilti, Sultiin Haidar Sbaii's son, 183 ; nominated sucoosHor 
and mado Obiof of tbo Noblojuon, 184. 

Hasan Kuoliobe, ti'oa.sury offioer, Iifill, Gio barber, seelot tbo bebcadiiig 
of, 184. 

ILisan Maiil,iql, Mir Sayyid, with olliors adornfi tbo ago of BacJ Shall, ICC. 

ILisan Shah, Plr, hiatoTian, bad a copy of the traiislation of tbo 
Ratamkar Pura^a, 36, ako ilia f.n . ; quoins nonplots of iriisain Shah 
Ohak, 224. Son pagns 374-6, Oliap. VJIT, Vol. II, for Jik life and work. 

Hasan Shall, Sultan, acoosHion and coronation, 186; Hayat Khatuu, 
beloved qunmi of, 185 ; ministers, 186 ; administration, 186-186 ; 
studios the six soliools of pliilosoidiy, 186 ; Bain am KIiBu’h bid for l,lio 
tlirone and defeat, 186 ; power of S<iyyidB at tbo court of, 187 ; 
literary activity during tbo roigu of, 186 ; failure of expedition to 
Baltistan and LodSkb, 187 ; Malik Haidar Obadura’s aooount of tbe 
roign of, 187. 

Hastivanj, ridgo, Mibirakula drives one hundred elephants over, 44. 

HatmSl, a Bajpfii; tribe, embraces Islam, 108. 

Haura, Sultan Sikandar’s mother, regent during bis infancy, 143; 
suppresses rebellion by her daughter and son-in-law against Her own 
son, Sikandar, 143. 

HaySt Khan, Satdar Muhammad, bis Hay^-i-AfgMn% quoted, 299. 

Hayat Kbatun, SultBn Hasan Shah’s beloved queen, 185, 188. 

Hayden, H. H., and Col. S G. Burrard, soo Burrard. 

Hazara, bill state, Qamkaravarman’s oxjjedition to, 67 ; failure of 
Ananta’s expedition against, 69 ; Kala 9 a’s power felt by, 69. 

Hazat Khan, Mir, Afghan, governor of Kashmir, see Mir Hazar Khan. 

Hazrat Begam, daugliter of tna Emperor Muhammad Shah of Delhi, 
married to Ahmad Shah Durrani, 299, 
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Hobraic, 16-17. Soo Jots. 

Honry IV of Spain, a ooutempoiaiy of Bq^ SbSli, 172. 

Henry VI of England, a oonlomporary of Ba4 Slab, 172 ; tbo Wars of 
llio Bobos and — , 190. 

Henry VII of England, liis onilTonoinont compared lo tliat of Qliazi 
Ohak, 212. 

Herat, 297, 298, 304. 

Horoulos, Earnosan, Kaalimiri ptysiquo compared to, 27, /.n. 2. 

Himalaya, poaition of Kaslunir in tbo bigber, 2 ; rainfall in the bill 
stations of, 6. 

Himalayan Ice Ago, Eaabmir provides first ovidonoo for, 1. 

Himal, boroine in a popular love-story, 36. 

Hindal, Sultan 8bibab-ud-Din*s younger brother, afterwards Sultln 
Qutb-ud-Din, 140 ; 141-li3. See Qutb-ud-Din, 

Hindu rule, maintains itself in Kashmir for two oonturies after Kalba^a’s 
time, 66 ; oauses of ruin of, 69 ; termination of, 117. 

Hindu Triad, Qiva one of tbo Gods of, 9 ; appearmg in aid of Kapyapa, 10. 

Hinduism, olashes with Buddhism ono of tbo onusos of the failure of 
Hindu rule, 69 ; contrasted with Islam, 78-80. 

Hindus, number in tbo population of Kashmir, 8 ; NilauSga considorod 
holy by, ]0,/.n. 2 ;notallowodlo ontor Kashmir according to Biifiui, 
17 ; in Kashmir, 19 ; riilors of Kashmir Valloy, 35 j causes of tlio rnin 
of their rule, 69-70; last iiliaso of their rule, 117-123 ; porsooution by 
Siknndar disoussod, 148-153; image-woisliip oomparativoly modern, 
153 ; toloranoo towards — under Bad Shah, J72-74; — traditions loasscrt 
tbomBolvcB during Bad Shah’s leign, 166. 

Hitoaonl, (Mab-i-Kburasani 1), sistor of Shob Hamadan, llBi. 

Historims* History of the World, The, quoted in respeot of a lesson from 
the Wstory of Bulgaria, 236. 

yHiuen Tsiang, more than half a dozen forms of bis name, 60; visits 
Kashmir, bis dosoript’on of Kashmir, 60 ; on the development of 
Buddhism, 61. 

Holland, area compared to that of the Kashmir Valloy, 8. 

Honigberger, Dr. John, a Transylvanian, visits Kashmir during Sikh 
rule, 16. See footnote, p. 786, Chapter XII, Vol. II, for a note on 
him. 

Hfigel, Baron Charles, on first information about Kashmir reaching Europe 
in nis Travels, 13 ; visits Kashmir during Sihh rule, 16 ; on Sikhs 
being hampered in their first invasion of Kashmir, 329 ; on Eanjit 
Singh’s favourite horse, Laill, 330 f.n. 1. 

Humayun consents to Kamran’s eicpedition to Kashmir, 196; Magros 
seek help of— against KajI Chak, 200 ; Mirza Haidar’s faithfulness to, 
202 ; a refugee in Lan, 203 ; intention to invade Kashmir abandoned, 
209; Shams Baina seeks the help of, 220 ; doath of, 220. 

Hun invasion, puts an end to Kushana rule in Kabul and the Punjab, 43. 

Huns, ’White, 43-44 ; Toramana, 43; Mihirakula’s rule, 43-44 ; place of 
origin, iif.n. 1 ; Kalidasa’s reference in the Eaghmayisha to, 46. 
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IIllPtti>8r, A-dliftla marolica iuto Knulmur aoroHS, 128; TTiljl Khtlix’s lliglit 
tirt, 180 ; JaliiluataV lioapico al., 180 /.n. 2; llimniu Sliali Ch«k ropdivoB 
Akbar’a oiubuBHy all, 223;roynir of tlio— -road by ‘AliManliiu kbrui, 
272. 

Iluaain MarvI, Khwaja, a oourt.ior, intor])rflbs tlio (Iroaiu to Ilumayunj 
209, 

Ilusaia Qumjui Tlizavi or Eazavi, Sayyid, tlioologiaii aiul pvoaolior, invited 
by Ba(J Snail to stay in Bagli-i-Zaiiia-gIr, Tabail Ilauclwam, 165. 

Iluaaiu Sbali Oliak. aocossion, 221 ; iniltl and benofipont nilo, 221 ; robollion 
of Sbankar Cliak and his brotiiors eruRliod, 221-22 ; revolt of Fatli 
Oliak, Ilia niiniator, called also Kliwaja Fatli Baqqal and that of his 
son Bfibailnr Klian suppressed, 222 ; Malik Mubaiuiuad NSjI’s 
sciviooa, 221-22; Maa'ud Nayak rewarded, but imprisoned later on, 
222 ; trwl of Yfisuf Man^ava Sbi'a fanatic and bis death by being 
stoned, 222-23 ; onibaasy from Akbar’s court, 222-23 ; Mlrza Muqim, 
leader of the embassy, iutorforos in Yfisuf Man^av’s affair, 223 ; 
Akbar’s return of presents sent by, 223 ; religious tolerance of 
223-24 ; patronage of letters, 224 ; oliarity, 224 ; siicoession intrigues, 
224; abdication in favour of ‘AH Khan, who becomes ‘AH SliSh 
Qhak afterwards, 224 ; death at Zaina-])5r, 224. 

Husain Simnani, Sayyid, deputed by Shah Jlamadau to survey tho field 
for the propagation of Islam in Kasbuiir, 84. 

Ilu^ka, Kiishana king, founder of IIuQkapiirii, lO/.n. 1. Sen lluvishlca. 

lliiakapiira, founded by ftngka, 10 /,».!; 43; modem village of U§kurS 
(Wu^kur), near Baramfflo, 43. 

ITuss, burnt alivo, 140. 

IIuHsitos, Bapal bull against the, 140. 

lluvishlca, suconods Kauishica, 43. 

lluxloy, Aldous, on tho KasbraMs, 26, 27, 28. 

Hydari Bogam, Aghn Hasan Jan’s (Mohan Lai’s) favourite wife, 340. 


IbiShlm KhSn Chak, brother of Ya'qub Sbah Chak, deputed by Yusuf 
Shah Oliak to Sayyid Mubarak BaihaqI, 228. 

Ibrahim Magro, see Magres. 

Ibrahim, Qazi, continues tho woik on tho history of Kashmir by his 
father, 166. 

Ibrahim Shah I, Sultan, installed on tho throne by Kaji Chak and 
succeeds Sultan MuhommaU Shah, 196; Abdal Magre’s invasion, 
196 ; defeat at Tapar and flight, 195. 

Ibrahim Shah II, Sultan, suoooods liis father ‘Isma’il SLah I, 199 ; UH" 
popularity and flight of Kaji Chak, his minister, 199 ; Mughul invasion 
of Kashmir by Mirza Haidar, 200 ; untimely death, 200. 

‘Idi Eaina or Eina, won over by Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 189. 
See also Eainas, 

Idolatry, discussion on the attitude of the Christians and the Hindu 
jefonuist movements towards, 163; in the Vedio religion, 163, 
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lllitorjicy, offooli on tlio growtiJi o£ oliildron, 26 ; offoot, on tlio Kashaniri, 
27. 

'Imal-ud-DIn, Muilana, auLliot of fcho Riimat-ut-Tahinn, 164; Parsiati, 
translation of tiio Rdjatarangi^i attributed to, 164. 

Immolation, committed by Jayapida’s Rani, 65. See Suttee,. 

‘Inayalullab Klian Kashmiri, Mir, governor of Kashmir. See Mir 
‘Inayatullah Khan ICashmiri. 

Incest, in England 28 /.n. 1. 

Indians, compaiod to Kashmiris, 21; on Kashmiri women, 24. 

Indo-5.ryan influonoa on the Kashmiti language, 17 ; on the people, 19. 

ludo-Irauian group, Kashmiri belongs to the, 17. 

Indra, the ‘thunder god,’ annihilates the demons, 10. 

Indus, the, Mihirakula drowns lot of people in, 44 ; Sultan Shihab-ud-Din 
encamps on the banka of, 137. 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, his couplet on Kashmir quoted, 2 ; quoted on 
pessimism, poverty and dirtiness of tlio Kashmiri, 27 ; on Realiza- 
tion of Self, 72 ; invocation to Shah Hamadan, 84 ; summing up of 
Shah Hamadan’s life and work, 91 ; condemns the enervating typo 
of Tasawwuf, 94 ; on Islam and man, 163 ; belonged to the Saprfl 
family, 173 ; lines on the fate of a patricide, 183. See index to Vol. II. 

IrSdat Kh5n, Mughal governor, ooustruots gardens, 263. 

Iran, beauty of the womon of, 24 ; Ba^ Shah invites craftsmen from, 
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Iranian group, Kashmiri belongs to the, 17. 

Ireland, rosemblanco to Kashmir in a number of oharactoristios, 22. 

Irish, Kashmiri cultivator resembles the, 22. 

Irrigation, under Bad Shah, 176. 

Irvine, William, his Later Mvghals referred to, 288 f.n. 1, 3. 

‘Ishqi, Maulana, Akbar’s ambassador to Husain Shah Chak, 226. 

Islam, inllucuoe on Kashmiri charaoter, 19 ; teachings, 20 ; Kashmir 
^aivism very near to, 72 ; spread of— in Kashmir, 75-116 ; Rifichna’s 
conversion to, 69 ; 75, 123-126 ; gradual conversion in !l&slimir to, 
75 ; early contact with Sind of, 75-77 ; state religion under Rifiohana, 
77 ; does not offeot Kashmir at first, 77-78 ; comparison with Hinduism 
by Sir Herbert Risley and Guy Wint, 78-80 ; motives for conversion 
to— discussed by Risley, 79 ; interaction of the two cultures, 80; 
missionary activities of Eaqirs and Darvishes, 81 ; conversions by 
Sayyids, 84 ; Sayyid ‘All Hamadani’s great work for, 84-92 ; Mir 
Muhammad Hamadani’s, 92-94 ; conversion of Malik Snhabhajitia to, 
93 ; mass conversions to, 94 ; work of tne Eishiyan-i-Kashmir for, 
96-98 ; Sultan Sikandar’s share in the spread of, 103-9 ; Shaikh 
Shams-ud-Din 'Iraqi’s, 109-114 ; Mughul influence on conversion to, 
115; influonoe of Afgnan rule, 116 ; the work of the Enqarfi or Briars, 
116 ; suffers a reverse after Eifiohana’s (Soltau Sadr-ud-Diu’s) death, 
127 ; Sikandar’s zeal for religion, 144, 146 ; Mir Shams-ud-Din 
‘Iraqi’s oampaign among the Hindus, 192 ; Shl'a-Sunni clashes, 218, 
277 ; such clashes in Afghanistan, 304. See also Conversion. 

I'tiqad Khan, related to Barrukh Siyar’s mother, 288. 
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iHlrimaliail, (AinMikiriK), 4 f.n. 2, 7, 9. Hoo also Tiulox Lo Vol. II. 

ThIiIiu yiifili Sfli’, aitla faoUoii aj»aiiiHli MirKii Haidar DOf^lililli, 208, 

iHiniVil Sliah T, SuUiin, uannsHioa of, 199 ; a mnro Hlii]V)iuUiiry undor Kaji 
Oliak, 199 ; briof I'disii and doatli of, 199. 

iHuui'il Sliali II, Sidlian, aoonaaitm wiUi t-lio Indp of Daulati Chat, 
210; dopoHod by Gliflzl Oliak, 211. 

Isma'lliiiu i)i'oa()hi'rs from AlamiK. in Iran, among llio *uhma' in Kiwhinir, 
81. 

lamolitoa in Kafllimir IG; ovidonco of BotllinnontH, 1C. 

Istanbul, oomparod lo Srinagar, 48. 

Ivanow, Wladimir, Russian Orientalist of Bomba)', tranislatos a 
paragraph from a Eiisaian work for Kasim, 18; translates 
Professor E. Pavlovsky’s letters to Dr. Sufi on Shah Hamadan’s 
Mausoloum at Koliib, 1166. See also Index to Vol. II. 

'Izzatullah Khan, Mir, ultaoho of Dr. ‘William Moorcroft, visits Kasbinir 
in 1812-13, 109; sots up the stono-slab and the inscription on the 
grave of Mlrza Ilaidar Duglilat, 209. 


Jabbar Khan, last of tlio Afghan Governors, 334 ; Ranjlt’s invasion of 
Ktishmlr in the liiuo of, JiCI- ; is wounded and retreats, 334. 

JacquomonO, Viotor, Erenoh NainiraUst, visits Kuslimlr during Sikh 
rule, 15 ; on womon of ICaslunlr, 22, See Indo.'C to Vol. 11. 

Ja‘fai Barmakl, piiasing refeixmoo to his epigraaumatie styhi, 203. 

J.'vban Rai or Ara Begam, Suhibabad (Aohabal) called after, 4 f.n. 2. 

JahandadKlian, Governor ‘Ata Mnluimuxad’s brother carries Shah Shuja' 
to 'Peshawar, 30C. 

Jahangir, his appreciation of Knslunlr aooording to Dr. Bernier, 8; Akbar 
oxpi'oasos horror at the ornoltios of, 170; on Bad Shah’s piety, 177 ; on 
tho miraolo about Bud Shall, 182-3 ; visits Kashmir with Nur Jahan, 
261-56 ; as a builder, 262-53, 263 ; Justice Shah Din’s delineation of 
tho lovo-soones of Jahangir and Nur JahSu, 263 ; Thomas Moore on 
Jahangir’s romantio days, 263-66 ; Malik Haidar Chadura’s service 
under — , 257 ; a Dutch Protestant’s view of KnRTimTr undor—, 269-62 ; 
suppression of Ohaks, 262 ; reforms, 262-63 ; administration, 263-64 ; 
snubs his governor, Qalioh Khan, in tho Barmaki stylo, 263; 
conquest of Kishlwar, 264-66 ; plague and fire, in Kashmir under— 
265-66; famous poets undoj>— , in fcishmir, 273. 

Jahangir Padar, Path Shah’s adherent joins Muhammad Shah, 192; Path 
Shah hands over throe parts of the country to, 193 ; revolts against 
Path Shah, 193 ; Muhammad Shah weloomod by, 193 ; loads faction 
against Kaji Ohak and is defeated by him, 194’; attempts securing 
the throne for Sikandai Shah, Path ShaVs eldest son, 195. 

Jahangir, Prince, son of Kamran of Kabul, nomiaal ruler, 308. 

Jainollabhadina, Gri, Jonaraja’s name for Saltan Zain-ul-‘5,bidm fBad 
Shah), 166, ' ^ 

Jajja, see Chaoh. 
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J«iifciiy<i, son of Daliir, Hooks Ju'lp of tlio Ray of Kaslunir, 76 ; SkaknllLB 
atisignod to, 70 ; soooocded by Hajnim, 76. 

Jfllal, Dilawar KMii’a son, moniionod by Jabangfr in his Kisliiwar 
dispatob, 261. 

Jttlal-nd-Din, Sayyid, of Buldiara, kiiovni as Makbdam Jahauiyau 
Jabangasht, arrives in Kaabmir for a sborb slay, 84. 

Jalandbara, Kajyapa rcaolies modem Jullimdar or Jalandhar in the 
Bast Punjab, 9 ; chief of— a foudabory of Laliladitya-Muklapidia, 62. 

Jalauka or Jaloka, power of Budhists in the time of, 38 /.w. ; snooessor of 
A 9 oka, 39-40 ; unknown in Indian history, 39 ; builds the 
Qankaraoharya temple, 39 ; military conquest of, 39 ; administration, 
39-40. 

Jalodbhava (water-born), demon, living in Satiaaras, crushed to death 
by gods, 9-10. 

Jalus-i-Ddr-ul-Mulh-i-KasJiimr, tho chronogram of Mirza Haidar’s 
descent into the Valley, which is tho year 947 A.II. 

Jamal, Haji, father of Fainda Khan and grandfather of Anur Dust 
Muhammad KhSn, 298-9. 

Jamal-ud-Din, Quzi, petition-writer, appointed chief justice, 167-166 
early life of, 164; receives Bad Shah’s patronage, 166. 

Jam Banhaliya, of Sind, defeated by Sultdn Shihab-ud-Din, 138. 

James II, of Scotland, a contemporary of Ba^ Shah, 172. 

Jami* ‘Masjid of Srinagar, built by SultBn Silcandiir, 146; moBaio work 
in, 146; rebuilt during the reign of Sultan Hasan Sliilh, 186; again 
burnt and rebuilt during Jahangir’s reign by Malik Ilaiclar Ohadura, 
267-68; chronogram illustrating same, 268. 

Jammu, State 7 ; added to Kashmir by Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, 137 ; ruler 
converted to Islam by Timur, 165 /.m. 4 ; assists his son-in-law ‘All 
Shah to recover his throne, 166 ; Ba^ Shah’s second wife, daughter of 
tho ruler of, 178. See also index to Volume II. 

Jamshid, Sultan, sucooods Shams-ud-Din I, 134 ; quarrels with and is 
defeated by, ‘All Shah his younger brother, who becomes Sultan 
‘Ala’-ud-Din, 134-36 ; builds at bridge at Sopor, 134, 

Jan^^dla* in the Amritsar District, East Punjab, identified with pskala (?) 
according to Anspaoh, 44. 

Jan Muhammad, nephew of tho Afghan governor, Nnr-ud-Din, 313. 

Japan, story of Nagi anoostross in, 49. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, Gfonanda I of Kashmir goes to war on his 
behalf against Krishna, 36-36. 

Jasarat Knan, Ba^ Shah’s son by his sooend wife, probably died early, 
178. 

Jasiat Eban, chief of Gakkhars (or Khakai), assists Shah! Khan after- 
wards Ba^ Shah, 166 ; captivity in Samarqand, 166; defeats Sultan 
*Ali Shah, 166 ; fails to conquer Delhi, 170. 

Jaswal, raja of, mentioned by Jahangir in his KishiwBr dispatch, 265. 

Jaunpur, referred to as the seat of the Shaiqi dynasty, 143 ; MahmQd 
Shah of, a contemporary of Ba^ Shan, 171, 
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Jtiwuu Klicir, Aiiiit Muhiuiiinad Khun JiiiWuu Qizilhusli, iunliulH liim- 
Bolf UM govoruor, IlM ; hiiihlH Sliergiithi uud Anilrii Kwlal, 3U; 
om)ronhiv« nilo of, 3ir> ; dofoulwl uud Moiiti tu Killml, 3LC ; couuuouIiB 
on-— by Guoi'go Jf’orHU'r in liia Jovrney, 310. 

Jayiipifju, O-l-OO; oxpi'dilion lu Ui« tiuiigidiii Vulh^y, 01; piiiioiiugo of 
Ipuming, Dd ; Pundit Birlml Kafhru\s atU'Diml. of tJio Raui’a love for a 
Bittluiuin youtli, 05; porawmlion of JlraliiaaiiH to avungo hie Rani’s 
immolation, 00 ; 131. 

Jayiipum-Andurkoji, town, near Riinbal, founded by Juyupida, 5d; 
Audiitkot lias the grave of Shall Mir, 130, 133. 

Juyusimlia, biicqooiIh Siissala 03 ; Sunjapalu his Seiiapati goes into camp 
with Yuvauas, 63. 

Jaya Singh, Raja, converted to Talam by Sayyid Shah Rarid-ud-Din 
Qadiri, 105. 

Joromo of Prague burnt, ld9. 

JoBuitB referred to. Id ; Father Dosidori, Id ; Fathers notice the Jewish 
appearance of the people of Kashmir, 16. 

Jews, in Kashmir, 10-18 ; similarity of features with Kashmiiis noticed 
by travellers, 10 ; alhtwod to oiilor Kashmir according to Al-Biruui, 
17 ; admixture of Jewish in Afghan hlood, 17 ; airuiity to tho jjooplo 
of Kishmir, 19 ; persecution in Gornuuiy aiul Austria of, 100-01. 

Jholuju, Yoi'-nilg, tho reputed soiireo of the, d,/.«. 3-d; 8 ; responsible for 
tho varyhig relief of tlm Kaslunir Valley, 9 ; earries away alluvial 
deposits, 11 ; Bambus living on tho right bank of the, 18; Srinagar 
oxtonds along both tho hanks of tho, d8, 

Joad, tho well-known psychologist, disovssion on the ehangiug 

mind of Britain, 90. 

Jouaruja, tho nimalist, on oerlaiu kings of Kaslunir during tho pro-Muslim 
poriod in his RajAroW, Od ; his record refers to nearly two oonturies 
of Hindu rule, 00 ; ou Raja Sahadova, 117 ; on breaking of Hindu 
images by Sultan Sikandar, 108 ; on R'llohuna, 08, 118, 119, 123, 12d ; 
on Shah Mr, 128, 130, 131, 132, 133; on Aohala, 128, on Kota Rani’s 
Olid, 131 ; on Sultan ‘Alii’-iul-Bln, 130; on Sultan Shihuh-ud-Hin, 136, 
137, 138'; on his miniators; 137 ; on Qri ^obhadovi’s children, Idd; 
aneodote of Bad Shah’s sense of justice, 174 ; Ba^ Shah’s virtues 
according to, 179 ; brings Kalhaija’s work up-to-date, I6d. 

Jullundhur, in the East Punjab, see Jalandhara. 

.T nina * Khan Durrani Halokozai, arrival and assumption of governorship 
of Kashmir, 319 ; dofoats restive nobles, 319; intolorauoo, 319. 

Jnshka, or Yasudeva, dies when Kush&na rule oomos to an end in Kashmir, 
d3. 

Jaya, poet, see Dartib JOtya. 


Ka'ba, the, making a niche in temples towards, 153. 

Kahir, death in tho time of Sultan ‘Ali Shah, 107. See also pp, 706-7, 
Vol. II. 

ELabir, Maulana, Shahi Khan’s (afterward Bad Shah’s) education under, 
167 ; head of the ecolosiastioal department at tho oourt of Bad Shah, 
162; his tomb, 16d. 
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K iliir-pinlblfl, discaid idolutry, 153. 

Kajyapa, tho frrandson of Briihina, 9 ; porfornw ponauco, 10 ; ono of flio 
Hindu Triad appears in aid of, 10 ; Nila Naga, his son, 10-11. 

Kadphisos I, Kushana ohioftain, oonquors Afghanistan, 41. 

Kadphisos II, Eastorii Turldstaii expedition of— ends in disaster, 41 ; jrays 
tribute to China, 41 ; Vincent Smitli*s views on, 41, f.n. ; oonquors 
Northern India, 41. 

Kailash Bar, Pandit, councillor of Nur-ud-Din Khan Bamizni, Afghan 
governor, 313, 314, 315. 

Kaimfih, old name Katiinusha, two nriles from Bijbihara, place of 
burial of Shaikh Nur-nd-Diu’s relations, 98-99, 

Haji Chak, seo under Ohaks. 

Kaluga, misrule of, 59 ; military conquests, 59 ; Kshomendra, his teacher, 
60 ; deposed by !^rsha, 61. 

Kalal, a saint, exhorts Sundarsena and his subioots to give up dissolute 
conduct, 159; legend of the Wulur Lake, 169. 

Kalanaur, on account of famine corn to KaslimiT exported from, 272. 

KaDiana, or Kalyaga, the jVffonw<a-Ptt»'Sno ono of the main routcos of his 
work, 11 f.n. ; 17 ; chronological basis for Gouanda I, 35, f.n. 2 ; 
Pag4” 36 ; description of the Emperor Agoka, 37 ; admirer of 

the Buddha though a Qeivaite, 38 ; refers to Samdhimati, 40 ; on 
Mihirakula, 44 ; on Lalitaditya, 52 ; on Vajraditya’s relations with 
Mloohhas or Musliins, 54 ; oritieisiu of KRlunondra, 60 ; life and work, 
64-66; tho Hajatarangi'dii', 65-66 ; cultural contrihulion of, 70; JonarSju 
brings his work up-to-date, 167 ; imitated by Qrivara, 167. 

Killidasa, the draniati.st, 46-47 ; hiith, 40 ; his date, 46 ; his trovols, 46 ; 
Pandit Laclilunidhar’s argmuonts about his being a native of 
Kashmir (?), 46-47. 

Ealimat-i-Tayyibai, The, compiled by Mir ‘luayatulluh Khan, 290. 

Kallm, poet, 273. 

Kali Nag, Kislitwar, 237. . 

Kallata, originator of tho SpaudagSstxa, 66. 

Kamal Dull (not Duhl), challenges and kills Mirza Haidar Dflghlat at 
the gate of Muhammadkot, 206. 

Kamal-ud-Din, Mir, later Mulla Kamal, savos^ his father-in-law Sayyid 
Hahibnllah Khwarizmi, 222, See also pp. 376-77 in Vol. II. 

Kamal-ud-Din Shaida, Mirza, see Mirza Kamal-nd-Din Shaida. See also 
index to Vol. II. 

Kamran, Mirza, Mirza Haidar Dflghlat enters the service of, 202, 

KamrSn of Herat, Shah, delighted with Munshi Mohan Lai’s Persian, 
339 ; wreaks vongeauoo on Path Khan, oto., 308. 

Kamaraj, or Karaiaz, one of tho two divisions of the Valley, 7 ; area, 8 ; 
misruled by Adam Khan, 180 ; personal cslato of Hasan Khan, 184 ; 
flight of Shams-ud-Din Ohak to, 190. 

Kangpa, chief of— a feudatory of Lalitaditya, 52 ; ^amkaravaiman’s, 
expedition to, 57. 

Kauishka, his aooossion, 41 ; extension of his empire, 41; annexes Kashmir 
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•il ; iniiiiutui'iil.'i 111 Ktiiiitiiii, I'.'; (In' 'i'liiiil ('mitii'il i)) 0 ( 4 <) 

nuili'r lii.i p.k) -12; NiijjilijiiiMi In *‘"ti(i'iii[iiiMiv, ‘I'Jl-'lS ; liia 
il.s, .UJ. 

Iniill. by Kniii.liLi, l‘J. 

Kriuii>|inT, iiiodinu villit^ti, siti' nf t1i« nM Kinii.>li]uiiiiii<i, 12. 

Kiinu'its, Uui plitoikUM, by Oldliain, tluni 12. 

Kurowiv IlillH, tli« DfltlliK t'litci!., 10, /. n. 2. 

Kiuklil, Mn'ruf, Wriliiil Hflfi’h imub' of hvinf' I'niiiiiikrcil to, 11(1, on, 00, 

/. n, d. 

KfirkotJA, of Uio imnu', 49; »lyiift.sly, dli-bO ; Umliilib.ivuTiniinm, 

tlui foinub'r of, dO-Dl, l)upklilwk.k, 51 ; Cli.milifijiulo, 52 ; T-irfipida, 
52; LnlHiltiiliya-MiikluiiIi.bi. 52-51 ; V.iji5()ilv.», 51 ; d.iyapHlii, 54; 
Aviintivii'jiuiii, 00-57; (,!uiukiti.kViknniii), 57-58; Y'HUhkam, 08. 

Karkuit, tlio clatiB of Bralmuiua caiuo iulo I)oiii;j during tko reiRu of BaiJ 
Sliali, 173. 

Kui'iwmcim, Kin/,', kin oommiiiulor, Pukdia, iiivadi’H Kn,sliiiur, C7. 


Kiuiiali, i'lio viilloy of, 7. 


Km imrivliliatjliv, pliyHioiau of llw limn of IlniJ Wiub, 108. 


KutrtliuHluil), ttii nuoi'Blor of HhSli Mir, I.'IO. 

Kiv-Miitniw, H-iliiMiU'UM Iho <dd luwuo of KanlimTi' r('|i|iiciul by, 12, 

Kiwli, (I Hninilio kibi', 12; l.lioorioii of ilH ori/'in, 12 /.», I ; « town bi _t.1u‘ 
liukbr^rti diHti'ioti, fouiulod by lluuu, 12 f.)i, 2; I'Mont. of I lioir dominion, 
13. 


KilMliaii, town III Iran, foniulodby tlw> Kwtli, locivUoii, |iojnilnlioii, olimnU, 
olic., J3 f. n, 3. 

KttHliubttr, fouudnd by llm Kush, 12; lo(iai.iou and do.ci'iiiliou, 12,/. ii, d, 
13 ; uoiKini'i'od by Kaidslika, 43 ; invasion of Kaslimir, l‘J7 ; niKiiUs 
of iuvaiion of KiihIuuU' from — , 198, 202, 2(13. 

Kaalilr, iwnm /'ivi'U lo Kaslnnlr by llui inliabiUnlH, 12, 13, 17, 30. 

Ka.oIiur, oi K8.sluir, llin iubtvbiiatil and llio langiuii'o of Kaobmir, 13. 

Kaohmlr, jirainod by Abu’l Bazl, I ; tliwnriplion, 1-15 ; onminlial dula for 
tlio sillily of early man in, 1 ; iMijai|MiriHon Tvilb BwiUi'i'lainl, Piwlmont, 
Groooo, 2 ; llw boauly of Ibo pal, 3-5 ; /^irdou of |)«‘riiol.unl oiiring, 5; 
oUior oliiof ullrapliionH, 5-G ; varioly of elimuto, C-7, ll ; ibo Valley, 
area ami polulafcion, 8-9 ; oxlout, 7-8; lakn in i)i'e-lii.sl.orio tiiuoH (?), 
9 ; llw logontl of llio luko, 9-11; geologii'iil ovideiico, 11; llm 
name, 12-13 ; foreign roferoneos to — 13-14 ; Irawllers and noted 
visitors, ld-16,aiuioxe(l to AfgliSnisI an at tlio tinio of tko visit of George 
Forster, 14 ; Stone Ago in, 10; early inliabilants, 15 ; tlio Jews, 15-16 ; 
expedition of Malnnud ropolsod, 16-17; langiuige, 17; Indo- Aryan 
influence, 18 ; origin of llio people, 19 ; oliarnoter, 19-22 ; poolry, 20 ; 
oraflsmon, 20, 21 ; busiuosa men, 21 ; teseinblaiino willi Ireland, 22; 
women and oliildron, 22-20 ; orilioisiu of llio Knslimlri, 26-29 ; earliest 
Imown kings of, 36-37 ; anaroliy and confusion in, 39 ; administration 
undor Jalauka, 39-4.0 ; llio Kusliana Dynasty, 41-4.3 ; Ilun rule, 4.3-44. ; 
Kalidasa, a nalivo of, 46 ; ^mvismin, 46 ; siizorainty of Vikramaditya 
Harslia over, 47 ; conquered by Pravarasona IT of Malwa, 47 ; Srinagar, 
47-49 ; Karkota (Naga) Dynasty, 49-68 ; desoription by Yflan Ctwang 
or Hiuen Tsiang, 60-61 ; political -power of— extended, 61 ; glorious rule 
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undnt Lalitaditya-Muldapl^ti, 62-64 ; Vaijradityfi and Jayapi^Ji, 
64-56 ; dcoliiio of power, 65 ; Avaiilivarzmui and l/ho Sauakritio 
revival, 65-67 ; misrule under Qamkaravarnian, 67 ; auaroky and 
confusion, 66 ; mild rule of Yajaskara, 68 ; ostablislimenii of the 
First Loliaru Dynasty, 68-62 ; Kaheniaguirta and liis successors, 68 ; 
Sultan Maliinud’s invasion, 59 ; Hariiaja and his successors, 69 ; 
literature, 69-61, 63-66 ; calainitius during Harsha’s misrule, 62 ; and 
Second Lohara Dynasty two couturies of misrule, 62-63 ; period of ‘ 
decay under Jayasimha’s successors, 66-69 ; Achala’s invasion, 69 ; 
causes of the ruin of Hindu rule in, 69 Qaivism, 71-2 ; 
spread of Islam in, 76-116 ; early contacts of Sind with— 76-78 ; 
interaction of Hindu-Muslim cultures in, 80; Muslim majority, 80-81 ; 
missionary movement under friars and darvts/ies, 81 ; other reasons 
for mass conversion, 81 ; Bulbul Shah’s missionary activities, 
81-83 ; the Sayyids, 84-94 ; the Elshiyan-i-Kashmir, 96-102 ; 
Fuqara, 116 ; last phase of Hindu rule in, 116-22 ; Rinohana or 
Sultan Sadr-ud-Diu in — , 123-27 ; Kota Rani’s reign, 127-31 ; Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din I, 132-134 ; his successors, 134-36 ; Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Dia’s conquests, 136-141 ; Sultan Sikandar, 143-164 ; era of 
ponce, prosijority and exjuinsion undor Sultan Zain-ul-'Abidin, 
or Ba4 Shah, 167-183 ; arts and crafts, 161 ; literature, 162-69 ; peace 
and prosjzority, 162-76; Zniu-ul-'Abidin’s sueocssors, 184-212 ; faction 
fights for the throne between Muhajmmid Shah and Fath Shah, 
187-96 ; rise of the Ohaks, and oonlliot with the Baihaqis, Magros and 
Rninas, 189-95 ; Sultan Ibrahiju Shah and his sucooHSorK, 196-200 ; 
Mughul invasion, 196-198, 200 ; Mlrsa Haidar Dfighlat’s reforms, 
205 ; end of the Shah Miris, 212; the Chak Dynasty, 217-238 ; Mughul 
invasions, 231-33, 234 ; end of the Chak Dymwty, 234 ; causes of 
their downfall, 236-36 ; Mughul rule, 241-296 ; Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan and Aurangsib ‘Alamgir, 244-86; Mughul administration, 
247-48, 260-61, 263, 276-76 ; an outpost of the Mughul empire, 278 ; 
riots and inleinooino struggles under the later Mughnis, 290 ; henofite 
of Mughul rule, 294-95; summer resort of Mughul emperors, 295; 
Afghan rule, 293-94 ; 297-341 ; its bad start, 308 ; misrule under 
Afghan Governors, 309-313, 316, 318, 323 ; attempts at independence, 
by them, 312-315, 317, 319, 322, 323 ; !^njit Singh’s interest in 
— 324-28 ; Ranjit Singh’s invasions, 329-332, 334-37 ; end of Muslim 
rule in — 337-41. 

Kashmiris, inhabitants, different from surrounding races, 16 ; resemblance 
to Jews, 16; Kashmiri not the name of the language by its inhabitants, 
17; valorous defence against Mahmud, 17 ; defence measures adopted 
in Kashmir according to Al-Biruni, 17 ; Arab influence on, 18 ; strong 
Indo-Aryan admixture with, 19 ; character, 19-22 ; imagination, 20 ; 
craftsmen, 20, 21 ; business men, 21 ; sense of humour, 22; criticism 
of, 26-29 ; dassed with the Kambuh and the Afghan, 26 ; boatman- 
26 ; coward, liar and dirty fellow, 26 ; coolie, 26 ; professional 
wrestler, 26-27 ; Aldous Huxley’s criticism of, 27-28 ; character 
vindicated, 29 ; hopes for the future, 29 ; traditions, 36 ; Buddhist 
influenco, 38 ; Hhusen Kwan, (Hiuen Tsiang) on, 60. 

Kashmiri era, introduced by Sultan Shams-ud-Din I, 133. 

Kashmiri language, called Koshur, 1,/. n. ; area where spoken, 7; relation 
with Dardio, not Sanskrit group, 17 ; belongs to the Indo-Iianian 
group, affinity with other langoages, 17 ; Inflaenoe of Sanskrit on, 17, 
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lil; Jiiiiiii ChiiriH, nr Ziiiii-iil ‘Altiiliii’s lilV* in, 107; 

lit.«vnliiirn roi'i'ivnH u gruati iinjMiHiK muUu' Ziiiu-ul-‘Al)iilin, ](i8. 

K’lHliipiwru', KiHlilwur valloy, C7-C8; localinu, 07; IJiiidu uijuH, 07; 
Kfi,jri4 Jaya Singh and Kirat Singh, 110; nmhracn Inlaiu, 07; 
indnpi'ndmK'n Inal, owing to (•ou((U(ial hy M.ihanija Oulal) Singh, 
1)7 ; Y^ii‘((u]) Shiili Ohak lakna slndtiT in, 07 ; (lohoriptiou of tho 
valli'y, 07 ; Itiahtwai' Town, 08; ahrinoa, 08; addod to Kaahmir hy 
Sultan Shihah-ud-DIn, 137, 220 ; duath of Ya'qub at, 230 ; giavo of 
Ya'qub at, 237. 

Kaaia Eogio of Ptohuny, inhahitod hy iho Kaah (?), 13. 

Kaaii Moiitca of Ptoloiny, iiilialnlcd h}' thu Ku.sh (?), 13. 

Kaai«ityruR, Greek naino for Kaahmir (?), 14. 

Katha Kauluha, The, snnskritized vciaiou of Jami’s YSsvf-ZiilaikJia by 
^rivavn, 107, and /.n. 3, 191. 

Katimuaha, old name of Kaimuh, whieh see. 

Kauiavaa, or Kurua, Gonunda I, a coutomporaiy of the, 35 36. 

Kuuaar-nag, mountain lake, 44. 

Kayaathaa, their oluim to origin from a aorpojit king, 49 ; rapaciouH ad- 
nuniatration hofoio Avaulivarmun, 05. 

Kayo, John William, on Zamiin Shfdi’a tliroatoiD'd invasion of India, 
303 ; on Slnlh Slmja’H failtiroa, 307 ; on Miiniihl Mohan Lul, 341. 
Keith, Sir A. Berriednle, iniHNUb)H the date of the ,SiuiHkrit trauHlution 
of Jainl’a YUsvJ~7Ailitihl\iJi, hy yrivava, entitled the Kulha-KmU'uka, 
167 and/.«. 3; 191. 

Khn 9 a 8 , Himalayan lull tribe dilToiont from the Kuisli, 12 f,n, 1. 
Klmklui, Ilajput triho ombniooH Inlaju, 108. 

Khaki, Baba Da’iid, aoe Da’ud Khaki. 

Khalanniau, a Muslim Elslii, who, with his two othor brothers, lived 
in thu time of Bultuu JaiuHliid, 134. 

Khalil Marjanpuri’s history of Kashmir quoted, 287 f.n . ; 291 ; 293, 
Khan, title, adopted by lulors of potty proviucos, 136. 

Khanam, Mirza Haidar’s wifo, 208. 

Khandalvau Vihar near Hamu, tho Third Buddhist Council moots at, 12. 
Khanji, IMHrza Haidar’s sistor-iu-law, 208. 

Khanpor or KampSr, a village of 100 souls, 12 miles from Srinagar, 
Mirza Haidar killed at, 207, 206. 

EJiawiah and ziydrat dofiuod, 125, f.n. 

Khanqah-i-‘Sla, at Tral noar Vantipor, 146. 

Kbanqah-i-Kubrawi, in Ma^an, 146. 

Kbanqah-i-Mu'alla, in Srinagar, 146; ziyarat or shrine, 89, 
Khonqah-i-Wala, in Waohi, paryam Shavara, 146, 

KMn-uz-2kiman, title of Path Chak, which soc. 

Khanyar, mahalla, of Srinagar, 166, 

KJmwdr, moaning ass-load, 261 also f.n. 1. Sec also p. 644, Vol. IJ. 
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EhastU) Hftrgopiil Kniil, Pnmlit, winch bpo. 

KliAtalc, La'l Khan, fico Ln‘1 Rlian Khnliiilr, 

Khafftlc Singh, Prince, dnpulod hy Kanjlt Singh, 335 ; orclor hy him to 
advance on the Plr Pnnifil, 336. See also index to Vol. 11. 

Khatlan, the hurial-placn of SliSh Hainadaii, 87, f.n. 2 ; .Appendix io 
ChiijileT III, 116 a, b, c, d. See KhnttalSn. 

Khawand MahmQd of Bokhara, Khwaja, comes to Kashinxr, 272. 

Elmzlmlu'l Asfiya, The, explanation for Sh ah Ha madan’s burial a t Khutl an. , 

88 . 

Khotl, see Khuttalan. 

Khub Nigar Khaiiara, younger sister of Babur's mother, 200. 
KhizSm-i-‘Amira, The, of Mir Qhnlam ‘All Azad Bilgrami quoted, 311 
Klmrasan, one of the five great provinces of Iran, 110 f.n., 

Khurram Khan, Afghan governor, 314. 

Khutan, conquered by Kanishka, 43. 

Khunamush, birth-place of Bilhafia, 61. 

KhufijyarSja, whoso sister pobha was Sultan Sikandar's queen, 143. 
Khuahab, Bhera in, 311, 

Khybar Pass, the, Shah Sliuja* fled to, 304. 

Khuttalan, or KhatlSn or KhutlSn or Khotl, iho burial-place of Shah 
Hainadan, 87 ; location, history, etc., 87, f.n. 2; explanation for tlio 
burial at, 88 ; shrine over the hurial-i)laoo at, 88 ; Appendix to 
Chapter III, 116 a, b, o, d. 

Ki/ayah-i-MansHfl, The, llukim Mansfir’s Persian work on modioino, 105. 

Kijak (distortion of Kuohak) Khwaja, alias Khwaja 'Abdullah, the 
administrator’s na’ib under Raja Sukh Jiwan, 309. 

Kings of Kashmir, dynastio lists oooording to Kalhaflo and Jonnraja 30-34 ; 
Kishangangu, the, watorslied, 9, [133A; 213 — 16. 

Kishtwar, valley, 7; see Kashtavar, 67-68. 

Koh-i-Niir, the, or the Kuh-i-Nur diamond, history of, 326-26, 

Kolahai, the Matterhorn of Kashmir, 6. 

Kolab Tndh, The, newspaper, containing an arliolo of Mr. Kolpakoll on 
the Mausoleum of Shah Hainadan at Kolab, 116 a, c. 

Kolpapakoff, Mr., his desoriptivo note on Shah HamadSn's Mausoleum 
at Kolab, 116 a,b,c,d. 

Kolab 87 /. n. 2, appendix to Chapter III, 16 a, b, o, d, 

K6shnr, inhabitant of Kashmir and the language, 1 f. n. 1, 13, 17. 

Kota Rani, Riflchana marries, 69, 121 ; Queen-Rogont, 127 ; marries 
' Udyanadeva, 69, 128 ; her religion, 127 ; invasions of pnloha and 
Urwan or Urdil (Aohala) 128-29 ; appeal to her subjeots, 129 ; Acbala 
defeated, 129 ; return of Udyanadeva and popular resentment against 
" him, 129 ; her rule, 69, 130 ; revolt of Shah Mir, 130-31 ; rojoots 
Shah Mir’s offer of marriago, 131 ; forced to marry Shah IVGr, 131 ; 
oommits Buioido (?), 131. 

Kojjfabhatta, minister, roceiyos many favours from Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, 

HO. ■■ 
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Knuutu'ujyti, ftmHlaiti uiuu« for Kiiiunifii, K. nlnr» Kuinraj. 

Krih1ii>u, (Itninda f mnkoH war on, 35; alliu'kotl by Dainodni'ii i, 3(). 

KaliomagupU, laja, jniirriia Diibla, fi8. 

KHlimiiiulm, ]>o(it,, birlli aiul mliimldoii, fiO ; cliarai'l.i'r, (iO ; woilw, 
Dmjmhlinm, Doshi Uiutdeshi, 50; iV/7«7j'«// (‘iitinK( tl by Kalliana, 
(50; Ktntb’a (lianiKHion of tlH> 150; bia culiuia] 

ooufribiitum, 70 

Kiitl Mai Bed, wito o[ raiitlit BIrbal Dar, put, a an anil to bar lift', 333, 
also /. »i. 2. 

Kiili-i-Nftt or tbo Koli-i-Nur, which see. 

Kukar-nag, gusliing apring of, 4, and /.«. 3-4. 

KBlns1.an, the, Higblaiuk of Kashmir, pooph' from it reovuitoil for tho 
Kashmir ai'jny, 137. 

Knlgiim, Tahsil of Aiianlnag or Islamabad, 7. 

KnlB, or Kuliila, BatJ Shah lakos tho town of, 170. 

Kumarajivii, tho Buddhist, his Univoraity in Kashmir, 70-71. 

KOuur or Kuiiar-witli-iHar-gal in Kafristaii, Shah Ilamadaii di'*B at 
acconling to Babur, 87, 88. 

Kurus, do not srolc aid of Kashmir, 3G. 

Kuslirtiia Dyniisty iti Kashmir, 41-43; Kndidiisi's I, 41 :KadpliiHi>M II, 
41 ; Kaidshka, 41-43 ; fluvishka, 43 ; vasuduva or Jimlilca, 43 ; tlm 
dynasty coimm to an end in Kiutlimtr, 43. 

Ku-a]iih-wi, OliiiK'sc nanio for llm Valloy of Kaslijutr, 13. 

KuUaiaja, kingdoms foundrd by Brahmans, aaiiording to tradition, 
35. J. »!. 1. 


Laohlunulhar, Pandit,, Mahamaliopadyaya, argumonts for prosuming that 
Kalidasa is a nnlivn of Kiishiuir in his book, Tho Birth-^laco oj 
Kalidasa, 40-47. 

Laclihmi-nagar, built by SultSn Shihab-ud-Din, 139. 

Ladakh, 'Wostern Tibet, Eiliohana belonged to, 68, 81; visited by Shah 
Hainadan, 86 ; gold dust in tho rivers of, 176 ; Adam KhSu’s 
conquest of, 179-80 ; MiczS Haidar’s march on , 201 ; geographical 
description, 219. 

Lahore, minarots of, soon from tho top of the Pir Panjal Pass, 46. 

Lahul, in Kangta, Ba^ Shah letunis by way 'of, 170; addenda to 
Chapter IV, p. 212. 

Singh’s favourite horse lost in tho first Kashmir campaign, 
330 ; Hflgel on the story of this horse, 330 f,n. 1. 

Lakes of Kashmir, 1, 2, 4, 66. 158, /. n. 3. 

Lakshmai^a, architect of tho Vishnu temple at Tfipar, 61. 

^340 Mohan L5l,ncar Azadpur on the Delhl-Panipat 
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Laliiaditya-Muktaplda, glorious rule, 62-54-, 60 ; ooiiqnosls, 52 ; ombasay 
to tlin OhiuoBO Ejuporor, 62 ; appoala against tlio Awiba, 62, 77 ; bis 
foiidatorioH, 62 ; liis city of Paribasajjura and liia additions to llio 
tejnplo at Martaijda, 62-63 ; improvoniont of agrioulturo, 63, ad- 
ministration, 53, instrument of instruction on tbo art of governanco, 
53-64. 

La‘l Khan Khatak displaces Jan Mubammad as govoinor of Kashmir, 313. 

Lalla, tbo liormitoss, birth during Udyanadova’s roign, 69 ; attracts 
general notice during tbo roign of Sultan ‘Ala’-nd-Din, 135. 

ZkcZZa Rookli, roforenoo to the colebratod poem of Thomas Mooro known as 
the, 278-286 ; Mooro on Lalla Rookh, 279-85 ; details of the history 
and romance of the poom, 278-81, /.n. ; supposed to be the imaginary 
youngest daughter of the Emperor Aurangzib ‘ilnmgir married to 
the son of ‘Abdullah Khan of Kashghar, 280. 

Lashkar Khan, last governor under Shah Jahan, 272, Kashmir prosperous 
under him, 272. 

Lanknr or Langar Chak, ancestor of the Ohaks, receives hospitality from 
Sahadeva, 118, 217, 218. 

Laulaha or Lolauv, ancient name of modem Lolfib, 37.' 

Latif-ud-Din, a diHci])lo of Shaikh Nur-ud-Diu, 102 ; originally a 
Hindu, con verted to Islam, 102. 

Lava, olootod king after Snndarasona, 37. 

Lawronoo, Sir Walter R., doaoiipiion of the Valley, quoted from his hook, 
The Valley of Kashmir, 8 and f.n. 1 j on the Jewisli oast of Kashmiii 
faces, 16; on the rnsoiublanco of the Kashniivi cultivator to on Irish- 
man, 22 ; quoted on the shade given hy the Kabuli poplar, 97 ; on 
Siloindar, 108 ; dalo for Shams-ud-Din ‘Ii aqi, 109. Soo also Yol. II, 

Legend of the Lake, regarding Kogyapa’s pilgrimage for tho^ dcstruotiou 
•of Jalodhbhavo, 9-10; reference to the king Nila-Naga and the 
Nihmata-Puraiia, 10-11. 

Loll, King of Kulu vassal of the king of, 170 ; 208 /. n. ; town of Ladakh, 
219. 

Loman, Lake, the Wulur, reminds one of, 159 f.n, 

Lenin, Sayyid Mubarak KhSn Baihaqi acts socially like, 228. 

Leningrad, 116a,h. 

Les Lettres Edifiantes, a letter containing observations of Father 
Desideri on Kashmir, 14. 

Lhassa, Father Desidori’s letter from, 14. 

Liddar Valley, contains ^eshanag, 4. 

Literature, Ahhinavagupta’s writings, 60 ; Ksliomondra’s studies, 60 ; 
Bilhafia’s works, 61; Manunata’s contribution, 63-64 ; MaAkha’s 
poetry, 64 ; Kalhapa’s Chronicles, 64-5 ; the RSjaiarangi^l, 66-66 ; 
patronage of Sultan Sikandar, 145-6 ; patronage of Zain-ul-‘ibidin, 
162-169; Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri and his works, 163 ; other soholars 
and their works, 164-66 ; patronage of Samskrt, 166-168 ; Hindu 
soholars and their works, 167-8 ; poets and poetry, 168-9 ; literary 
activities during the reign of Sultan Hasan Shah, 186-6 ; Qrivara’s 
Katha Kautuha, 167, 191 ; famous poets during the roign of Jahangir 
and Shah Jalian, 273. See also pages 343-600, Chapter VHI, Vol. II, 
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Litlium Dyimflly (TTiiHl), nS-O'i ; KilioiuiiKuptn, 58; Aliliimnnyii IT, 58; 
Qui'hii Diiltlu, 58; Kiilirui Mulimfiirrt 51); lljiiiiriju, Aimiitiii 

anti TOilafi'i, 50 ; H.iin.skt'ili Hcluiliirfi, 59 (il ; Jli'i'sliii, iiiid llui eiid of 
ITih (lyimHty, lll-()2. 

Loliiu'ft DyntiHl,y (Soconil), fl2-(l5 ; UcTlmla, fi2 ; two (‘cnturicfi of luisvulo, 
08 ; SuHHiila, 03 ; JayaMiiiilm, 03 ; Mamiuajia ami otlu'r piM'tn, 03-00 ; 
Jayaiiiiiilm’H HiiofiwHorH, 00 ; Haluulova, 107 ; piilcha’a invasion, 07-8; 
Uifichaun, 09 ; Uilyanadova and Tuita Tluni, 09. 

Lokuni, Nawal) Mirzu ‘Alil’-nd-Din Kliaii ‘AUTi of, OTO. 

Loliut Shah Cliat, B.utl'-nd-Din or G.inhar Shah, known ns, aponasion of, 
228; Yusuf Shah Ohak’s mvaaion, 229 ; alidieatinn, 229. 

Lolnb, I'omintTing one of Scotland and Wales, 6; see Lnululia. 

Lokio, keroiun in a popular love-story, the bolovod of BOmbnr, 30. 

Lollard-s, porscoution of the — in England, ld9; eonteinpoiaries with 
Sikaudar’s rule, 149. 

Lo."! Anf>ples, Kaslunlr climate oom]iared to, 7. 

Lost tribe, KashmTi-iu comsidered mio of tlw'in (?), 10 ; Dr. Batt and Dr. 
Baird’s theories on, 17-18. 

Ludliiuua, Shah Sluija‘’H journey to, 307, Molian Liil’s ImSmbdra at, 340. 
Lii! Shor tciuplc, Sultan Silcandar buried on the fonner tut(' of, 148. 
Lali, barber, Si'llfiiv Haidar Hlidli’s favinirili(', 184 and /.»?. 2. 

Ijaii LSii, Malik, one of ITuHain ObaVn bodygnarcl, 222. 

Lfii’istiln, in'ovbiee of Ti'ilu, Hayyid Miihainmiiil, a numaie worker for the 
Jami* Masjiil, Srinagar, belonged to, 14.0, and/.w. 2, 


MaalUr-uIrVmara, The, of Shah NawOz Khun, referred to, 271. 

Madad Khan Durrani, Saif-i>d-Danla, governor under the Afgliuufl, uino 
months’ bad rule of, 318-19. 

Mjadavarujya, Samskrl name for Maraj, 8. 

Maduni, Muhammad, see Muhammad Madani. 

Magi’RB, family raised by Sultan Slioms-ud-Din I, 33 ; Sultan Sikandar’s 
ministor, Ray Magro and his exploits, 144 ; defeated by Sultan 
Sikandar, 144 ; Jahangir Magro defeats Fatn Khan, son of idam, 
Khan, 188 ; wounded and defeated by Eath Khan, 188 ; Ibrahim 
Magre won over by Sayyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 189 ; becomes Sunni 
leader, 192; Bath Shah seeks the help of, against Mfisa Eaina’s 
peraeoution of Sunnis, 192 ; becomes prime minister, 192 ; vacates his 
post for Malik ‘Daman after 40 days, 192 ; reinstates himself, 192 ; 
replaced by Malik ‘Usman, 192; joins Muhammad Shah, 192; Dani 
Miilik, a Magro notable, blamed and exiled for Shams Chak’s murder, 
192 ; recalled by Ibrahim Magro, 192 ; inslals Sultan Muhammad 
Shah on the throne, 193 ; invited by JahSngir Fa^ar and others, 193 ; 
slain in battle against Bath ShSb, 193 ; Lohur Magre, leader of a 
faction of nobles defeated by Ksji Obak, 194; Abdal Magre devastates 
the country, 194 ; invades Kashmir with the Mughul army, 196 ; 
defeats Ibrahim Shah, 195; pursues KajiOhak, 196; ohi''f minister 
of N^zuk Shan, 196-196 ; reinstates Muhammad Sh5h, 196 ; Kaji 
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Ohak aud ho jointly forood tlio KuHligliar invadom to buo for poooo, 
197; ppaco Iroaty with tlw MurIuiIm, 198; Btrifo with the 01«ikii 
during thn reign of Suliau SlunuR-ud-Din IT, 199 ; Books help of 
Mnghnls, 209 ; defeats KajI Chak with Mughul hoi]), 200 ; nilos over 
onc-lhird of the kingdom, 200 ; IIuHain Magie, intrigue against RigI 
Ohak, 203 ; eaiiqvaign against Mirza Haidar Dughlut, 205 ; captuxod 
by Daulut Olurk, 209 ; relt!ai,od and made councillor, 210, 

Mahnhhnratn wot oooum during tho time of the iuhint king Gonanda 
II, St, 36. 

Mah-i-Khurasani, a descendant of Shah Hamadun, buried at Kolab, 116 b. 

Mahrain Reg, wrongly wiitlon Mujriiu Beg, Mirza Kami an ’a gonorali 
sends a congratulatory poem, to Kami an, 196. 

Mahapadama-saias, ancient name of tho Wulur Lake, 158 f.n. 3; continued 
below page 159. 

Mahadev, Pandit, ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s secretary, profits by his master’s 
generosity, 272, 

Maharashtra, Todhahhatta studios the Atharm Veda in, 167. 

Mahayona system, founded by Nagarjunn, 42 ; introduced into Tibet, 43. 

Mahmud I (Khalji) of Malwa, contemporary of Ba^ Shah, 171. 

Mahmud Begarha of Gujarat, receivoa Bad Shfili’s embassy; 171. 

Malmiiid Shah, of Jaunpur, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Mahnifld of Ghnzna, invades Kaslunit nnsuonosHfully, 69; Kalliap calls 
him llatumira, 69 ; never ontora Kashmli’, 69. 

Malik, titlo adojitod by rulers of potty provhioos, 136, 

Malik Haidar Ohadnra, seo Haidar Malik Chudura. 

Malik S.iif-ud-Diu, sno Suhabliattia. 

Miilwa, Pravarasena II, a prince of, 47. 

Mamalladovv, mother of Ilarsha of Kanauj or Qannauj, 64. 

Mammajia, a noted litterateur, and his brothers, 63 ; his works, relation to 
Harsha, 64. 

Manaahal, mountain lake, 4, and f.n. 6. 

Mandadeva, referred to in tho inscription in the Vishijiu temple at Tapar 
51. ' 

Mandal Badr, referred to by Jahangir as the oopital of Kishtwar, 265. 

Mangli, between Mansehra and Abbotabad, 207 ; annexed by GhSzI Chak, 
219. 

MaAkha, poet, ; director of Dharmartha and foreign minister, 64; his book 
Qn^’^tlmhariUi, 64. 

Mansfle al-IIallaj, Muslim mystic, boo Abu’l Mughith. 

Maraj, Mara-raj, Maraz, one of the two divisions of the Valley, 8. 

Marco Polo, refers to tho presence of Muslims in Kashmir, 77. 

Marriage of widows, 128 ; with husband’s brothers, 128. 

Marsar, a lake in tho Pkok pargana, 230. 

MBrtaj^da temple, 62-63 ; arohiteoturo of the Kashmirian stylo, 53. 

Martin, Pope, issues a bull against heretics, 149. 
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Ma'rfif ICtu'klkl h(W\ Kurkhi. 

MSiilti imil llniul inigolH, ouhiuiiocI liy llt« kcniiliy of JOif.linuiI women, in 
2‘i. 

Maiy, Qnoon of Ensliiud, cnuHOH jM'oplo to l)o hiirnli nt tiho Htiiike, 14fl, 

Jt/fis?iw67, pool,, on Kli, KliBwiind Miihmud Niuislilmiull of Bukhrmi, 272. 

Miis'ud, mm of Siiltiln Miilunud, C9. 

MiiH'ud, Nilyak, offieor of Iluaain Slink Cliiik’H lioilyfiiinrd, 222. 

Milrliiiva, Sn/.tt.; bofloigetl liy Gonaiuln I, 30; eounliy around— n groiil. 
conUo of Nagn wor.ship, 49. 

MaUoiiiorn, comiMirod to Kolakai, 6; addenda to Oliapterl, p. 73. 

Miiiiri-ga-Siiuft island, noar Fonnosa, sinking of— a striking 2 >i‘i‘nlk'l to tko 
Wulur Lake logoiid, 160. 

Maurya Dynasty, 37-41 ; A^oka, 37-38; Jak/ka or Julaukn, 39-40; Damodara, 
40. 

MayasiJm, island, formerly Euroiiean quarter in Srinagar, 49. 

Mtiyef, Mr., on Koliib, 87, f.n. 2. 

Mecca, Sliak Ilainadan’s pilgrimago to, 80; Mir Miilianimad HamadanI’s 
pilgrimage to, 94; ^itoposod jHlgriniago of Sultan ‘All Bliali to, lOf) ; 
Baij Sliak Honda amluissador to tko Sliaiif of, 171 ; eonteniporaviea 
of Bin,! Slink among lilm flkarifa of, 17*2. 

Miujhad^tia, The, by KilUdaHa, argnmonl of tko work iiointH to Ka.sknilr aa 
tko koino of tko jioot, aooonVmg to Bandit Ijaekliinidtiur, 47. 

Monandor, tko llaotrian king of Noillioni ludin, doligkta in eoutrovorsioH 
with Nagilrjunn, 42, f.n, 2. 

Moxioo, NorlkoTn, wanntli of nlimato «ojn|Kir<id to tkat of KaMkmir, 7. 

Miliivnkula, soizns tkrono of Kuakmir, 43-44 ; kis revolting ael,s <if eniolty, 
44 ; dofenlod by Magudkan oonfodoracy, 44 ; eonunita Hiiicido, 44, 

Mira of Okiud, quoen of Sulton Sikandar, 143; knr son, Skaki Khan, 
afterwards Bu^ SkSk or Sultan Zain-ul-‘i!Llii(liu, 144. 

Mir ‘All Biikbni'I, Qazi, scholar, rooipiont of Zuin-ul-'Abidin’H patronage, 
166. 

IlBr AskStSk, Sultan Sliibab-ud-Dlu’s early name according to the Siyar, 
136. 

Mir DSniyal, see Dfiniyol. 

Mir Fazil Kkan, see FS^l Ekan 

Mir Hazar Ehfin, independent AfgkSn govei-nor, 319 ; intolerance towards 
the Ski'aB and Hindus, 319-20 ; ckastizod by Zainan Sliak, 320. 

Mir Haki, poet, 273. 

Mir Husain Bishi, a Muslim mystio, 96 f.n. 2. 

Mir ‘InSyatullak EhSn Easlunin, appointed govoinor, 290 ; character 
and talents, 290 ; administration, 291 ; mcasuies against corruption, 
291 ; riots and rebellion, 291-92 ; le-appointod governor, 292 ; 
‘Inayatullak II (originally, ‘Atiatullali), the younger son of Mir 
‘Inayatullah, later also becomes governor of Kashmir. 

Mir Kkan, first son, announced sueoessor by Sultan Sikandar, 147 ; see 
Sult&a ‘41i Shah, 
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Mir Muhasnmad Hamadfini, Sayyid, oarly life and odnoation, 92 ; lilOTary 
works, Iroalise on Sfiliism and tho Shamsiyah, 93 ; locoivos groat 
honour from SuUan Silcandar, 93 ; convorsiou of Malik SuhahhaJIia, 
who thou hooomcs Malik Saif-ud-Din, 93 ; marries Suhahhatta’a 
daughter, Bihi Bari'a. 93 ; sooial reforms, 93>i ; present of village's hy 
Sultan Sikaiidar to, 94 ; leaves for tho Hajj, 94 ; Sayyid followers, 
94 ; death, 94 ; warns SuhabJiallia against persecution of Hindus, 
106 ; respeotod by Sultan Sikandar, 147 ; advises Sikandnr against 
violence towards Hindus, 147. 

Mir Muqlm Kanth, a notable, conspires to drive away Khwaja Abu’l 
Hasan Bfinde, 310, 313. 

Miiza Kamal-ud-Dln SJiaida, on the Kashmui’s veneration for Shaikh 
Hamza Makhdum, 114. See also Kamal-ud-Din Shaidd. And index 
to Vol. II. 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 42, 51 ; Christian, 14, 95, 260 ; Muslim, 81 ; faqirs, 
darvishes and the ‘ulama,’ 81 ; Bulbul Shah’s activities, 81‘-83 ; 
conversions by Sayyids, 84 ; Shah Hamad an and his disciples, 89 ; 
Rishiyan-i-Zashmir, 96-102 ; Shaikh Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi, 109-112 ; 
Sliail^ Hamza Makhdum, 112-14. 

Mlooohas, or Mongolian hordes, harass A 9 oka’s empire, 39; Muslims, 
Vajraditya sells many men to, 54, 77 ; Lalitaditya seeks aid from 
China agjiinst Arabs, 52 ; Harsba employs Muslim captains, 62; road 
Persian translations of Hindu sacred books in Sainskrt, 167. 

Modern Seview, The, of Calcutta, quoted, 289, /.«. 

Mohun Lul Zaslimlil, Pandit, jinrcntage, 338 ; oducatinn and travel, 339 ; 
honoured by kings, 330 ; literary works, 340 ; called SgliS Hasan 
Jan, 340 ; critioiil estimate, 340-41, Major B.D. Busu on, 341. 

Mont Blanc, K-aslunir hills out-top, 2. 

Montgomerie, opinion on tho Wulxu: Lake, 11>12. 

Montpellier, in Southern Franoo, Dr. Bernier attached to tho Faculty of, 

Monuments, Buddhist erected by B^anishka, 41 ; at Avantipura, 66 ; ruins 
at ^amkarapura, 57 ; Muslim monuments — see under Sultan Silmndar, 
Bad Shah, and under Mughuls and Afghans. See also pages 605-521, 
Volume II, about Aiohitooture. 

' Moorcroft, Dr. William, a noted visitor to Kashmir, 15 ; on the physique 
of the Kashmiri, 27 ; transcript of the Bajatarangirii obtained during 
his visit to Kashmir, 66 ; Mirzd Haidar’s grave repaired at the instance 
of, 208; birth, oarly life and education, etc., 208 /.n.; George Trebeok, 
his companion, 208, Abb4 Hue on the death of Moorcroft, 208 
/.«. ; an intelligence officer (1) according to Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, 
208 f.n. 

Moore, Thomas, 278 footnote. See Lalh RooWi. 

Morocco, Fez in, 8. 

Mosaic workers in tho Jami‘ Masjid, Srinagar, 146. 

Moscow, in reference to Professor Pavlovsky’s stay at, 116a. 

Mount Bisutfin, referred to by Eaflz Jalandharl, 1. 

Mount Imaus, Kasia Eegio and Kasii Montes of Ptolemy, beyond, 13. 

Mubarak Kh5n, of Khandesh, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 
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MiiRhlatii fiovomor of liSliorn, olTornd, t.lm Rovftrivovplnp 

of Kuphiuip l)v Alinmil Hlifili Di'niiiil, .‘ila ; oflnrod uiumiil tnlmio hy 
Hiikli Jfwau Mill wliiiili jiwiYouIrfiil Iwr iif('(uv(,ai\oo of Ahiiiad Sliali’a 
olTor, ;U3. 

MiirIiiiIm, lilio, garilou niiim on (,lio WiiiiHiilml, <1 /.h, ; .ipprnoitiliion of 1 ,lio 
Volley of KiifiliJiiii', H ; liospien aI. I, ho ‘Alirilim! Hiifii, .1 ; Adfim 

Khan klllod hy o liArl.y of, 18-1 ; Balmr houdH anny to KiiHlunir, 195 ; 
Ahdal MaRi't' oafisled I 13 ', 195; Aklmv’H leiRii auppoHod l.o hogin, 
231, adl-Cl ; relii'llion of Ihn Chaka aR.uiiNt, 241-'I2 ; Aklior diapidehuH 
trooiw, 2‘12-'13 : AIcIhh'h reiftii in Kiwlinilr, 214-51 ; JaliaiiRlr’a toiRii, 
251-1)6; Shall Jahrm’a viait and iiile, 266-73 ; AiiraiiRzil) ‘Alaiugir’s 
Twign, 273-86 ; 1 ho Later Mughiila, 286-98 ; henolits of Muglml rule, 
294-95. 

Mnhanun'id Afzal of Bukhara, Maidana, head of the college during tliB 
leign of Sultan Sikaudar, 146, 

Muhammad 'Ali Balkhi, Sayyid, gives up sovereignty for saintly life, 1C6. 

Muhammad ‘ AHitfi, or ‘Allatii, Aral) mereenary, dismissed hy Dahir, 76 ; 
granted safe passago hy Muhanuuad bin Qasim, 70 ; Haiuini, one of 
tho attendantp (?) of, 76. 

Muhammad hin QiLsiin’s invasion of Sinil, 75 ; slays Dahir, 76 ; Prerls tho 
Jiiini' Masjid at Miillaii, 70 ; jiroceod.s to tho lioimdaiy of Kashmir, 
7(1. 

Muliajiimad Husain ‘Jri/, K. 11. I’lrzflda, on tlm nnelaanlinoss of ilin 
womim of Kashmir, 23 ; on tho riiiiioil coiiditioii of the toinl) of Ba(l 
Shah, 182. 

Muhammad Kh5n, apiioiutod prinu) JuiiiiHloi by his hrollior, Ba^ Shah, 
157. 

Muhammad MadanI, Sayyid, foreign ouvoy and seliolav at tho court of 
Silmudar, 140. See also index to Vol. II. 

Mohammad Mnrud Kashmiil, early life and earnnr, 288 ; victim of intiiguoB 
and death, 288 

Muhammad Nazr, on adherent of Mirza Haidar Dughlafc, killed in the 
Shi'ito strife, 207. 

Muhammad Slifili Din, Justice Miyan, on the boanty ol the iDal, 4 ; on tho 
Tomantio entry into tho ShaiSmai gardens of Nfli Jahan and Nur-ud- 
Din JihSngir, 263, 

Muhammad Shah, Bmporor Nasir-ud-Din (Later Mughul), intrigues for 
the thiono, 280 ; Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, 287 : accession, 289 ; 
character, 289 ; riots and inlomoouio struggles in Kashmir, 290 ; 
death, 290. 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, regency of Hasan Bailinqi, 187 ; struggle for 
tile throne, 187 ; Bath Khan’s advance and victory, 187 ; vaoaios 
throne and is unprisoned, 187 ; regains throne with the help of his 
uncle Sayyid Mnhammad BaihaqI, 190 ; defeat at Khampor and 
loss of throne, 190-1 ; (3hak defection asorihed to tho meanness and 
parsimony of, 191 ; Qiivara samskrtizos Jami’s Yumf-w-ZuMlikS 
for tho edification of, 191 ; advance against Path Shah, 192 ; victory 
at Qhazikoji, 192 ; Ibrahim Magie and other notables join, 193 ; socks 
help of Sikandar Lodi of Delhi, 193 ; rewards Kaji Ohak for his services, 
194 ; faction fight and rebollions, 194-5 ; Babur’s invasion repulsed 
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by Kaji Gluilc, 195 ; (lo])oso(l by Kiljl Oliuk, pvibtmor at. Lolikoji, 19t) ; 
rohiatiatocl by Abdal Mfigro, 106 ; Magto cloiuiimlion, 196; Kaznraii’B 
invasion ropulaocl by KajI Chak, 197 ; invasion of Sikandar Khan 
of Kasligknr accompaniod by Mirza Ilaidai' UflgJiJal., 197 ; plondor 
of Srinagar, 198 ; invaders forced to suo for ]) 00 co by Kaji Chak and 
Abdal Magro, 197 ; dosolation and faniino, 198 ; ndiof uwasiires, 198 ; 
death, 198. 

Muhanunad-ud-Diiz Fmq, Mimshi, historian of Kashuiir, controversy 
abont the authorship of the linos ascribed to Mulla Ahiuad Kashmiri 
by Malik Haidar Chadura, 169 ; his works : the Mukamiml 
Ta’nhh-i-Kashmlr and the Ta'nleh-i-Ba^sJialii, 169. See also pages 
377-8 footnote for his life in Volume II, Chapter VIII. 

Mu‘izz-ud-Din Mubarak, of Delhi contemporary of Bod Shah, 171. 

Muhtavi Khan or Mahlub Khan, Mulla Abdun Nabi, Shaikh-id-Islam, 
trouble oaxzsod by his attitude to Kashmiri Pandits, 291-2. 

Muhhtar-ud-Daula, Slier Muhammad Khan son of Shah Wall Khan, so 
designated by Mahmiid when ruler of Afghanistan, 304. 

MuMiasar, Mirza Haidar DughlSl styles the second part of his Ta'nkhi- 
BasJiidi as the—, 203. 

Muktapida, 52-64, see Lalitaditya. 

Mulla Alunad Kashmiri, scholar, iioet and histoiian at tic wiizt of 
Sultan Zaiu-ul- ‘Abidin (Bad Shah), his well-known chronogram on 
the royal palace of Bad ybah, 160, 163 ; life and works, 163 ; the 
T(Mkh4-Wuq(i’i-i-K(ishmlr, 163 ; translations of the Mah&bh&vata 
and of the B&jatamngivkh 163-64 ; Ms poetry) 168 ;hib works, 166 j 
linos quoted by Malik Haidar Chadura, 168. 

Mulla Nadiri, sec Nadiri. 

Mulla Parsa, ace Parsa. 

Mulla Shah Muhauuuad, see under Shah Muhammad. 

MUmm, Khwaja, poet, 273. 

Multan, Qutb-ud-Diu Shah of, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 171, 

Muqim Jauharl, Muhammad, montioned in Zafar Khan’s Diuan, 273, 

Muqarrab Khan, govoinor of Delhi, in attendance on Jahangir in 
Kashmir, 260. 

Muqim, Mir, soo Mir Muqim, a notable during early Afghan rule. 

Murree, rainfall compared to that of Gulmarg, 6. 

Musa, one of the four sons of Abdal, 298. 

Musalman-ni, compared to the Panditani in features, 24. 

Musalmans of Kashmir and saint-worship, 20 ; Vajraditya sells many 
men to, 64 ; troop leaders under Harsha, 62 ; under Jayasimha, 63 ; 
Eifichana’s conversion, 69 ; conversion of the people, 75 ; TTarnTm, the 
first Muslim to enter Kashmir, 76 ; peaceful relations with the Hindus 
during Bad Shah’s reign, 173-74 ; majority in the population, 80-81 ; 
missionary activities, 81-116. See also Islam and Conversion, 

Milsa Eaina, see under Eaiuas. 

MvMih-ud-Daula Eamizai, Nur-ud-Din’s title, 308, see Nur-ud-Din. 

Muslim Geographers, al-Mas’udi, al-Qazwjni, al-Idrisi, 18. 
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MimliinH, junivlwr in llw of KoHliiuir, 8. Hoo tilho MuNulniauB. 

MuzafTtir, ])r. H, 1)., liiH (t])injou on n jmrhon’s ilriith by Hwallowing a iiiiico 
of diuuiond, 333 f.n, 2. 

Mystioism of iHlani in KnHinnir, 19; iufjimiin'd in Uio nai,uv(i of tlio 
KoHlimlrl, ID ; Htiiunlufiiim undor Uio H^iyyids, !)4-!)5 ; under thn 
lliHliiyiin-i-KuHliiuir, 96-102. 


Niidlm, poot, 273. 

Nadir!, Mullu, Miililc Ilnidar Lnacs Ids nutliorily on — in respoot. of ‘AH 
Shali’s ffttlior-in-lnw lioiiig tlio rulor of Janiinu, 105 / oi. 3 ; poot- 
laurpfttu at tlio court of Bad Sbali in sucrPRt,ion io Mulla Almiad, 
165; controversy regarding tlie autliorsliip of tlio lines ascribed to 
Siiltuii Qutb-ud-Diu and Klrwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki of 
Delhi, 169. 

Nadir Khan, a pawn in Abdfil Magre’s game, 195 ; nsconds tlio throno as 
SulUu Nuznk Sliivli, 195. Seo also Ndziilc Shah. 

Nadir Hbdb. of Iran, effoots of Ids invasion on Kuhliiulr, 293; Afgliiin 
rovnlt, 298; murdered, 293. 

Nilga, ntuno of tlio capital of a province in the l’ldlip]dnoR, 49, 

Niiga Hills, a district in tho tlurma Valley of Assam, 49, 

Nagam, Bahrain Khan’s jf7//?r, 184. 

Nagaruja Kurlcota, in opie literature, 49. 

Nagarjmm, the great Bodhisatva, 42-43; juesidcs ever the Third Biiddldst 
Council, 42 ; hirth, ]«ii'<mtage, and odneatjon, 42 ; heoomos a monk, 
connexion with the Nagas, 42; Menander’s delight in contioversicH 
with, 4.2 /,», 2 ; founder of the Mahaynna sysliirjn, 42-113. 

Nagar-uagar, the wtdl around tho slopes of the Kah-i-Maion or Hie 
Hari'iuirbal, built hy Akbar, 248; tomb of Baha-ud-Din Quiij Bakhsh 
outside tho — 178. 

Nagas, 11 f.n. ; relations with Nagar juiia, 42 ; nolo on, 49-50 ; worship of, 
49-50 ; dynasty established, 49 ; of Nopal, 49 ; oiigin, 50 ; mixed up 
with tho cult of ^“ivisin, 50. 

Naga worship, prevalent in Kashmir before tho Buddhist period, 15, 226. 

Nagl, anooBtresB, story in tho Far East of t^, 49. 

Nagrai, Hlmal’s lover in popular lovo-slory, 36. 

Naji, Malik Muhammsd, forms a faction against Mirza Haidar Dflghlat, 
206 ; advises Yfisnf Shah Chak to be genoious to his opponents, 227. 

Nalanda, Nagarjuna arrives at, 42. 

Nand Bflm, Diwan of Vafadur Khan, prime minister of Zaman Shah, 321. 

Nara, sixth in tho lino of the Gonaiida Dynasty, burns Buddhist viharas, 

43. 

Narain Singh, prince of Kishtw&r, olFoiod as hostage to 'Ali Shah Chak, 
226. 

Naran Nag, Stone Ago relics found at, 15. 

Naiko|), a Kishtwar stronghold, 264. 
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IJarWttii, on tlio roiid by the Budil pass, llajl Kliftii’a flight from IlfirapSr tot 
180. 

Nasir-nd-Din Khanyarl, Sayyid, entrustod with ambassadorial duties 
by Ba4 Shah, 166. 

Nasir-nd-Din Muhammad Shah, see Muhammad Shah Emperor. 

Nasir-nd-Din Muhammad Shah of Bangal, a oontomporary of Ba^ Shah, 
171. 

Nasrids of Granada, in Spun, contemporarios of Bad Shah, 172. 

Nasr-nd-Din, disciple of Shaikh Nnt-nd-Din, 102 ; romombored as Baba 
Nasr by the Kashmiris, 102. 

Nasrullah ‘Arab roforied to by Jahangir, as partaking in the Ki&htwai 
campaign and guarding Kishtwar, 264, 266. 

Nan Shahr, near Srinagar, like Now Delhi, capital of Bad Shah, 161, 

Nanshahra, Bath Shah’s ozilo to and death at, 193 ; Kamrun leads an 
expedition from, 196 ; town, 196, /.n. 2, 

Nazir, Chandhari Khnshi Muhammad, Governor of Kashnur under the 
Dogras, his oouplets on tho pal quoted, 3 ; on the romantic days and 
scenes of NQr-ud-Din Jahangir and Nur Jahan versified, 266. 

Nazis, persecution of Jews in Germany and Austria, 160-1, 

Nazuk Shah, SullSn, acoossion, ] 96 ; appoints Ahdiil Magic prime minister, 
195 ; dothtonod by him, 197 ; Mirza Haidar Dughlat carries on the 
government in tho name of, 204-207 j olovatod to tho throne as 
titular king under Miiza Ilaidai Dfighlat, 204-207. 

Nehru, Bandit JawShar (Jawahir ?) Liil, produced by tho Nehifi family of 
Allahabad, 289 ; his Atdobiograjihy reforrod to, 288 /.». 4 ; on Mohan 
Lai who became a Muslim, 340, 341. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal, Eanjit Pandit’s Irauslation of the Rdjalarangiffi 
entitled River of Kings dedicated in allection to his Kaohmii'i father- 
in-law, 66 ; produced by tho Nohifi family of Allahabad, 289. 

Nehrus, leave Kashmir for Delhi in Earrukh Siyar’s time, 288 ; migration 
from Delhi to Allfihabad, 288-289. 

Neapolitan of tho East, Kashmiri called by the traveller G. T. Vigne, 21. 

Nepal, Karkota and Nagas of, 49. 

Neve, Dr. Arthur, on climate of Kashmir more suitable than that of 
England for chest wases, 6. 

Nikifiz, Shah Mir a descendant of, 130. 

Nil-ab, Kashmiri name of the Indus, 181. 

Nilamata-Purava, The, King Nila-Naga’s gift to the aged Biahman, 11 ; 
source for legends regarding origin of Kashmir, used by Kalha^a, 11 
f.n. 

Nilanaga, Lake, V3r-Nag, also known as, if.n, 3-4; aged Brahman carried 
to, 10 ; location, Abu’l Pazl’s reference to its legends, 10 /,», 2. 

Nila Naga, Kajyapa’s son, 10; king presents tho Nilamata-Pura^a to th 
aged Brahman, 11. 

Nishapfir, Iran, Baihaq north-west of, 166. 

Niyazi, Haibat Khan, attacks Kashmir, 209. 
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Aliiinid, JtaJdiiilil, Aklmi'N liiNturwii, <»u flut uncohl.iy of 
kSltfih Mlv, 130 ; u]t]>HU'iiit,ii)n of Sliiih Mir, 131 ; com* illiml, ruling Bud 
Honun of jiiHlioo, 157 ; onBiuJ RIuIU’h jiukIoio lifu, 177 ; on 1,lio 

4 nolduB’ttdvico to Ilmdiir Slifih, 184 ; liroud ilnluilh of ]iin lifo mnl 
works, 249-250. 

Nixilm-ud-DIti (N.Midt*,), Jam of yiml, loccivos oiuluiotiy of Bo(J Kliiih, 171, 

Nur liaklwli, duyyid MiiTii-ud-Dln ‘All known os Kliah Qilsiin /iiirliuklihli, 
tlin son of Hiiyyid Muluimnuid Nilr Bokhsh of Kliiira^Eii, 110, 

Nflt Buklishi aooli, 109 and /.n. 5, 

Nur-u(l-Diu Ja'fiir ul-Badaklislii, Sliali Iliunadan’s jmiul, 91 ; (l(> 2 nilud to 
Timur by aultan Sikaiidar, 145. 

Nur Julian, lior romautio days witb lici consort Jahangir in the Valley 
261, 252, 253, 256, 250. 

Nut-ud-Din, Shaikh, Eiahi, hirth and iiarontr.ge, 08 ; nourislird on Lalla’s 
milk, 99 ; hronght uji in haiipy Kurroundings, 99 ; rononiicos woild 
and rotiros to oaves, 99 ; eavo of contcnijilation, 99 ; death, 99 ; 
Bii^ Shull acconiiiank'H his bier to the grave, 99 ; tomb at Oharar 
99; tti)]iro(iudion in tho ifis7it-jia«i«, ] 00 ; siiyings ]>iesoivcd in the 
Nur-iuimth, 100 ; venerated hy tlm KaHlimiiis, JOl ; roiim struck 
in his immo by ‘AtS Mulmnuimd Khan, the Alghan (loveriior, 101 ; 
aiieedotes, 101 ; attack on liyiiocrisy, U )2 ; dhtei[ileN, 102 ; hirth noLeil 
in the reign ef Hultaii Qiith-ml-Din, 142. 

N(lr-iid-l)in Kluln Uvslih-vd-Dmlu Bamirial, ajipointed goveinor, 31 3; 
presjierity of the iieople, 313 ; inlrigues and jouniey to Kabul, 313 ; 
aiipointod govornor again, 314 ; strong rule, 314. 


Olmul or Udahhauda, Qahis of, 58 ;/.h. 3 ; Siillil.ii Slulnlb-nd-Piu’s oxjiedi* 
tion against, 80-138 ; suliduod by Hnltaii Sikaiular, 143. 

Oldlumi, E. D., abandons the idea of Kaaliinir as a ^irehistoric lake, 12 . 

Orissa, Kaiiil 69 vara or Kaiiihmdru Deva of, oonloiuiiorary of Bad Shah, 
171. 

Oshum, Lt.-Ool. Arthur, on incest cases in England, 28 /.«. 1, 

Ou-k'oug, or Wu-k'oiig, Ohinoso pilgrim in Kaslunir, 104 ; tiharas 
in Kashmir during tho time of, 104. 

Ojcus valley, Bottled by tho Yuoh-Chi, 41. 


Pacha Bat KakapiU'I, another name of Bhiksha^ja Bhatta, Ko^a Baiii’s 
nxiuiutor, 128 

Padar valley, 7. 

Pahalgara, or tho ‘Shepherd’s Village,’ 60 miles from Srinagar, 4. 

Painda Khan or Sarfraz Khan, father of Vazir Path Khan, loador of the 
Brarakzais, 300, 302, 303, 304. 

Pakhli, or Pakli, Shah Ilanindan’s halt at, 87 ; location, otc. 87/», 1 ; 
alfo 238 ; onoo a dependency of Kashiiiir, 87, f.n. 1 ; a sarkar 
according to Abu’l Pazl, 87, f.n. 1 ; Sultan of, marrioe Baihaqi 
Begam’s daughter, 178 ; 192 ; anuoiod by Ga^i Ohak, 219. 
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Pttloatino, in rnforoiico to Glirittt, 41. 

Piillayilii, in Biicjgiliii Tnliall, Imtilo between Hiiji KliSn and Adam KLiin 
at, 180, 

PavohQi/ats, for Bottiiiip diHinifeBbctwpn Iliiidij awl Mntilimsnbjcatsuiulfr 
Ba^ Sliiili, 173-d, 

PfinrJavaH, or Pamjns, Goiiantla T, contPiuiioraiy of flio, 36, algo /.«, 
2; 30. 

Paiujlavlatili, or Paijdu odifice, 86. 

Pandit, inllupncpfi tliP KaHliiniil cliaractcr, ID. 

P.Midit, Shaiiknr Pni (Jwranfr, relios on tlio Kaalimiu Mpnoscrijit for liia 
elition of the jiharva Veda, 1G7. 

Pandit, Ranjlt Sitaram, preaonta Lis book River of Kings to Motilal NeLiii, 
66 ; on Qri CoLLa, 106. See also Index to Yol. II. 

PanditSui, compared to tLo Musalmon-ni, 24. 

PandrotLan, Stone Ago relioa found at, 16; another name for Pravarapura 
(Srinagar) founded by Pravarasona I, 47. 

Pa^^lu Dynasty, 36-37 ; Harandova, 37 ; Romadeva, 37 ; Sundarasena, 
37. 

I'nndiis, do not aejk aid of Kasliinir, 36. 

Punipat, defeat of Marathaa at, 299 ; Hajl Karlmdad lakes part in the 
battle at, 316. 

Panikkar, K. M., part of a false tradition added by a Kaslimlri 
Pandit referred to in Gidab Singh by, 35, /. n, 

PaT'adiae, Kashmir liad the rojnitation of being the, ]. 

Paradise Lost, of Milton’s Book IX, lines 116-118, refoirod to in con- 
nexion -with tlvQ beauty of tbo Dal, 6. 

Parakkama-Babu VI, rul<>r of Ceylon, contemporary of Bod Sbflli, 171. 

ParihaHa]>ura, of Lalitaditya-Mnktapida, fom-teon miles from Srinagar, 
52 ; Qaihlcaravarmnn plunders tomplos of, 67. 

Parijotsa, now Pfinoli, political power of Kashmir extended to, 61. See 
also PuuoL; nolo on in Chapter XII, Vol. II. 

Parsa, Mulla, a scholar, who spent his life in the royal university at Nau 
Shahr, 164. 

Parsis, their population in the Kashmir Valley, 8. 

Partha, King, builds temple at Pandrethan, 39 ; dethroned several 
times, 57 ; his straggles with Chakravarman compared to those of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah and Sultan Path Shah, 190. 

Parvati, another name of ^akti manifestation of Qiva, 9. 

Pafan, ancient Qamlcaiapuia, 67 ; ruins of the temples at, 57 ; Ghazi 
Chak defeats Abu’l Ma’ali near, 242- 

Patiala, area compared to that of the Kashmir Valley, 8. 

Pavlovsky, Professor E., Member of the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, 
his letter to Dr. Sufi on the Mausoleuni of Shah Hamadati, 116 a,b,c,d. 

Peasantry, robust and muscular physique of the Kashnaiii — , 27. 

Pelsaert, Praiioisco, a Dutch Protestant, his glimpses of Kashmir under 
Jahangir’s rale over Kashmir, in his oouimeroial report entitled the 
Remonstrantie, 269-262. 

Peshawar, the capital of Kaniskha, 41. 
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I'orHiuu in>o(i‘v In IvaMliiiitii iinclrv, ijl ; womIh in 

7rt. Rot I'lirnian Pnoliy non of Yol. 11. 

l’hili>MO]iliy, oxit'Uhivo Ui'Ul h>r I'oMuiroh in- -in Ivimlunlr, H ; I’nil viWiijrui, 
40-7 ; 70 ; Quivinju, 71-7ii ; Yoftn-Vnyyito, Jlinilii I'liiloMopliv, stndictl 
by BikJ aUiih, ICC. 

Pi^dincnil, KuhIuhu' tl>« ludinn, 2 ; nddondu to Olinplev I, p. 7.‘1. 

Vir, iniliit'iK'O on tlio KaHlinilil (diawiclnr, IC. 

I’ll* Ilaj! Munajiumid Saliib, »no llaji MiiUamiiiiid Saliili. 

I’ir llaHan SUah, sno Hasan Slinli. 

Pii'io, on tlio boalmi'H of HaHliinir, 21. 

Plr-Panjal or Panl.Bal, Kasliiuiritt roamliliiip; Ji'ws on cimflinp' ilio ni»iin- 
lain of tlio, IG ; ilio rangn, 44; soino did ails of, 44-45; Ilablb 
Knijm and tlio Piuhhali-nama of Ilaji Jan Miilmnunad Qudsi on 
lilie, 45 ; the vouio, 193. 

Pir-forasil, saint-woiHliip, lilooking the real advance of the Muaalniiins 
ofKaflhinir, 20. 

Plague, viaiiH Kaslnnlr during the reign of Ifaisha, C2 ; dining that 
of JahaiiRli', 2(i0. 

Poiral, one of lilw four houh of Alnlal, 298. 

Pop(‘, the, m unilor HugmiiuH IV. 

Population of tlio Valley of KaHliiuIr, 8 ; id' Baiamnlii, H/.n. ; of KaHlimTr 
«t present, 19 ; of Hilimgar, 48 ; MuHlini.s of the Velleyof Kaslnnlr, 
80 ; Miialiin luajonty, 81. 

PorUgueflo, information iilmut KiiHlimlr voaelU'W Hnroijo Ihrougli tlu>, 
13 ; outer KaHluuIr, 14. 

PoTOH, King of KoHlimfi' marelwH the aid of (?), 13. 

Poverty, ita effect on the growth of eliildren, 25 ; of Kaslunlrls in general, 

' 25, 2G, 27. 

Prakrit, name KaHhinir a oompounil of, 12. 

Piatapaditya I, brought from abroad by diBcoiitonled miniHtorH of 
^shnur, 61. 

PratSpaditya II, 01 ; floo Durlabbaka. 

Pratapapura, built by Durlabbaka, 01 ; exeavalions at, 51. 

PratyabhiifiiL philoBophy in Kaliclaaa’a QaTainlala, allegory of the tenets 
of, 40 ; date of the origin of tliis philosophy, 47 ; Sonianada tho 
originator of, 47. 

Pravarapura, ancient name of Srinagar, 47 ; built by Pravarasona II, 
47. 

Pravarasena I, ^roshthasena, also callid Tunina II, 47. 

PravaroBoiia ll, oonquers Kashnur, 47 ; bidlds Pravarapura, 47 ; con- 
stmots for the first time bridge of boats, 47, 

Preaohmg of Islam, The, by Sir Tliomns Arnold, quoted, 81 ; 115. 
See Arnold. Soo index to Vol. II. 

PrSm Nath Bazaz, Pandit, on harm done by misreading of history, 103-4, 

PiithviBaj Ohauban., the iiaj'afaraAyftiz wiitton 50 years befiuc the time 
of, C6. 

Prohibition, under Sultan Sikandar, 146, 149, 
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PropTiot of Islnm, tho, Ids -woutlor-worlcing roats on tiw triitli of his 
toacliiiiga, 20. 

Pi’ostUntion, banned nncler Sultan Sikandav, 146. 

Ptoloniy, Ilia Kasia Eogio and tlio Easii Montes, inliabitod by tJie Kasli 
(?). 13. 

Pulwama, a talml, In tbo Ananlnfig (lalamabSd) distiiot, 7. 

Pflucli, included in the KaaliraiiT-apeaking area, 7 ; political power of 
Kashmir extends to, 61 ; chief a fendatoiy of Lalitaditya, 62 ; 
Susaala’s flight to, 63 ; jM'ojile of — ^in tho KaslunTi’ army, 137, 336, 
Sco also Paipotsa ; note on— in Vol. II. 

Punjab, the, 9, 11 ; Kuahana dynasty in — swept away by tho Ilun inva.<iion, 
43 ; conquered by Shihab-ud-Dui, 137, 146 ; sweep by Bad Sliah, 
170, 192. 

PuiSpadhitshSna, Paudrethan, old capital before Silnagar, 38. 

Pushtu, its affinity with Kashmiri, 17. 

Qaisar, prince, Shah Zaman’a son, 304, 306. 

Qalich Khan, governor under Jahangir, suppresses the Chaks, 262. 

Qannauj, Arabic for Kanauj, Farmklil accompanies Mahmud’s expedition 
to, 59 ; Billiana moves to, 61 ; Harsha of, 64. 

Qara Bahadur Khan, cousin of MitJig IlaidaT Dflghlat, 206, also /.«. 1 ; 
marohes to Mnliammudkol,, 206; wanis Mirza Haidar against the 
Kashmiris, 206 ; oaptureU by Kashmiris, 206 ; allowed to repair to 
Kashglmr, 207. 

Qavanl, Uwaia al, soe Uwais. 

Qarfiqul, ta'luqa, of Bukhara, Arab inbabitauts s])eak Arabic in, 18. 

Qara-Quyunlls of Azarbaijan, contemporaries of Ba^ Sbah, 172. 

Qusim, Mnlla, an adhciont of Mirza Haidar, killed in the Shi'ito strife, 207. 

Q.'itaqurghan, in the Samarqand province, Arabs continuous population 
in, 18. 

Qaur Shah, grandfather of Shah Mir, 130. 

Qazl-zadah, QazI Muhammad Qasim, poet, 273. 

Qizilbash and Afghan clashes in Kabul referred to, 304. 

Qvdsl, poet, 273. 

Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Khwaja, of Delhi, wrongly suggested as 
tho author of the two lines of Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri, 169. 

Qatb-ud-Din Shah, of Multan, a contemporary of BaiJ Shah, 171. 

Qutb-ud-Din, Sultan (Hindal), acts for bis brother Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, 
86 ; the ziydmt of Shah HamadSn built by, 89 ; acknowledges the 
greatness of Shah Hamadan and divorces one of his wives, 90 ; Bueeeeds 
Shihab-ud-Din, 141 ; invites Prince Hasan Khan to become the heir 
apparent, 141 ; revolt of Lohara, 141-142 ; conspiracy of Udayapri, 
112 ; generosity to tho famine-striokon people, 142 ; death, 143 ; his 
tomb, 143 ; founds QutbuddinpSr, 142 ; his two infant sons, 143, 

Qutbuddinpor, or Langarhatj/a, built by Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, 142 ; bis 
tomb in, 143; Adam Khan raises the standard of revolt at, 180. 

Qutlugh Nigar Khauam, Babur’s mother, 200. 
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Ui’li' till Dtu Aliiiii'd (Uififih iiiillior of l1n‘ N<iii'rulli' ul Akhhtir, (luolod, 

liitdhiiminshd, Ity Tvalidartii, infcK'iU'n )o Um Ilnufi, in dfi, 
li-dilindful Klian, InotluM- of Paiiidu Klian, dOO. 

U.iliiiiutidlrili Hadoaii, hiul tlio liit.li' of Viifinllir Khiin, wliiidi m'i'. 

AlidSl — (AHiidiidova) pniunniiulfi* under tSiilInn Hldlirili-ud-Din, 
1117 ; lluliuiii. Tlnhni iind Aliinnd lle-ino. roiumiindniM niidri Hiid 
Slifili, 157 ; S.U'liimn and Mii,ia llrinn won over by Mlinnis-iid-Diii 
Clink, 189 ; deiilli of S.i.rlinnf> in ibe Inrlimi iielili with Kiiif Hilr, J8() ; 
Miilik ‘Tdl Jliiinn won ovei by Mnyvid Alnlinjiiiuiul IkiilnujI, 1S9 ; 
MiIhiI ■Riiinii’K seiviees to Mubr luniiid Ml fill fto unrewarded, 191 ; 
invested witili niitihoiil.y by J'lil.b Ml all, l!)l ; Mluinis f'bak’.s inlni'iien 
n}?iiinsl,, 191 ; Slmm.M Cliak killed by llie auned men of, 191 ; lays blanm 
for lunrdor on MaKro 1101110 .“, 192 ; beeomos jniino niinislior, 192; 
relifiimiH perseeiilion of Uin Sumiis, 192 ; Ibruliiin Magro, Kaji Cliak 
and .Tabaiiftir P.idar join Muliainnrid Shall, lliglil. and death, 192 ; 
‘AH llaiiia’s clevei conji, 192-193 j Huiikar Kaina, Fatli Sliiili h.aiuls 
over one-fourth of the eoiinliy (o, li)3; levolt against Path Shfili, 
193; weleoiues Midiammad Slnih, 193^; Nnsiat Raina, leader of the 
faetiuu killed by Kaji Chak, 194 ; ' Idi Raina'.s elloit to seeuve tUe 
t.hroiK' for Siknndar Shah, 195; alliance against Mlizn Haidar Dughlal, 
20(1; coiiieH to (lower after IWlrzn II; idar’s death, 209; eimlliet wilh 
Chaks and death, 209. 

2V(c, Nihwdla Pufuna, one <d’tho juaiii soureesolKalhaiyi, 
11 ; date of oonmoHltion, 05; traimlatioim injo Persian, (lb; 
Froneli ii'ivnsliition, 05; HRdiioiiI’s liiuinlatiim, 1(13; Heniii'i' engagi il 
in tvaiislatiou into Fi’eneh, 104 ; abridged translalion into reisian by 
eoiumand of .Tabunglr, Kli ; Sir Aiirel Stein’s translalion nritieized, 
00 ; Ranjll Sltarfiin I’andit’s translation, 0(1 ; its affeoliouiite dedii'iitjon 
to his Kaslunlrl father-in-law, Pandit Motilul Neliifi, 00. 

Uajndova, euoflcods Jnyasi'riiha, 60; iimnlts and plunders Un'ilinians, 00. 

B'ljmui or Bajapnri, pnlibienl power of Ktishnilr exleiuied to— nndir 
Durlabhavaidhana, 51 ; 330. Soo Rajapuri below. 

Rajapui'i, OTRajaurl, 61 ; Qnmkaravarmau’s expedition to, 67 ; people of— 
in the Kashmir army, 137 ; raja of— assists Sultan ‘Ali Shah to recover 
his throne, 155 ; SinulaiBena, the chief of— sends his oldest daughter 
to Bad Shah, 177; 206. SeoIiidoxioVol.il. 

Raikaiil, Pandit, attracts notice of tho Emperor Earinlch Siyar, migration 
of the family to Delhi, 288; tlicneo to Allahabad and produce tho 
noted Nohrfis, 289. 

Rajputs, Daya Kaian from Jammu called in to restore order in Kashmir, 
36 f.n. I ; Akbar’s matrimonial allianoes with, 176. 

Rajya Devi, oldest daughter of Sundarasena, sent to Bad Shah, 177; 
embiaoos Islam, 177 ; builds IJ 10 Rajauri Kadal, 177, 

Rakh, the, of Dachigam, 21. 

RaJesas, a demon, montionod in the Legend ol the Lako, 9. 

Raraachandra, horo of the Ramaynna, said to liave conqiioied Knslimir, 
36/.W, I. 
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Uaiuolyiiulj'ii, oojuinwuiloi of S4bitlnv<i, dofcutH OiuWiM, (Hindu ISaLw'- 
waiifl) 68; retires to the GagauRTr foit on Dulolui’s invasion, 120; 
rofueos to ackiiowlodgn EiHoliuntt’s authority, 120 ; Eiilohana’s strftta- 
gom ag".inat, 120-121 ; slain by Eifichann, 122, 

Eamadova, vanqnislion nuiny kings, 37 ; extent of Ids empire, 37 ; Lis 
assoBBuiont of land, 37. 


Eoinanand'i, a chemist and scholar, author of an exposition of 
Malidbasyu, 1G8. 

Eaiuban, a place in the Jiiiumu <OTril-oty, 7. 

Eangyil, Stone Ago relies found at, 15, 

Eiinjll Dev of Jammu, bis oontiagimt placed under the command of 
Nur-ud-Dm Khar. Bamizai, 310. 


Eanjit Singh, William Moororoft, the traveller, reaches Srinagar by 
permission of, 66 ; loss of boats in the storm over the Wulur Lake 
to, 169; sends oJnissary to Shah Shuja,' 306 ; dishonours agrooniont 
■with him, 306-7 ; csoapo of Shah Shuja,' 307 ; intorost in Kashmir, 
324-8; invasion of Kashmir, dofoataud retreat, 329-32 ; Biibal Dar 
seeks help from, 331 ; second Sikh invasion , 334 ; victory ovor the 
Afghans, 334 ; causes of victory, 335 ; some details of tho 
aoeoiinb of tho viotoiy, 335-7. 

RashUl, The TiVnkh-i-, note on, 203-4. 

RaaUm-i-Fmjdan, vexatious tax, abolished by tho Einporor Jahangir, 
262. 

Ealnaloira, a writer, at tho court of JayBpi^a and Aviuitivanimn, DC ; 
his woik Ilarmijaya in fifty oanlos, 50. 

Eaimkara Piiram, The, manusoript disoovorod written on liiroh-bark, 
36/,ji. ; Povsiau translation nuidc under Ba^ Shah’s orders, 36/.». 

Eauza-bal, the area of the grave of Yuz 5.saf known as, 166. 

liamnt-ul-Tdhinn, The, a goiicral history of Kashmir by Maulaiia 
‘Imad-ud-Diu, 104. 

Eawanohaiidra, EBinaohaudra’s brothor, captured by Einohana, 121 ; 
appointed commander of tho army, 121 ; embraces Islam, 125, 

Ray MagrOj miuistor of Sultau Sikaudar, 144 ; poisons Haibat Khan, 144, 
161; invasion of Little Til?et and revolt, 144 ; defeated by Sultau 
Sikaudar, 144. 

Realization of Self, Islamic way of, 72 ; Kaslimir Q livism nearer to Islam, 
72 ; Sir Muhammad Iqbal on, 72. 

Relics, of tho Stone Ago in Kashmir found, 16. 

Rhetoricians of ancient India, sixteen in all, fourteen from Kashmir 
alone, 70. 

Remonslrcmtie, The, tho oommoroial report of the Dutch Protestant 
Prancisoo Palsaert of Antwerp, 269. 

Riasi, Kashmiri-speaking area around, 7. 

Richard 111 of England, Wars of tho Roses and, 190 ; his end oompaiod 
to that of Sultan Habib Shah, tho last of the Shah Miris, 212. 

Eion, Dr. Charles, his Gabilogue of Persian Manuscripts in tho British 
Mnsoiim quoted in connoxiim with tho Persian translation of the 
RdjalaraAyiyii, 164 ; about the Bahdnsldn-i-Shdhl, 242. 
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Riir'luniii Bliojitiiii ot HiliiiU, inmuis t'> ltl«> hci'iin I’tir llin (ichl. I.imo, (W-CiO ; 
bnmmiHH rulor af ICiiHliiuIr, 118-lJfl; joiiil, wiUi iJiilohiii, 

a<>ti(U'(liii)» 1,0 JiiuiH'iIja, 1 U) ; doUila iiboul, lli^ iiiiino, liH ; 111); murrioH 
K.ot.ri Iliiiu, (ill; iliiliiilM, Vil ; st,iiil,n«tMu iiKaii'M- Rrnivi'lmmlru, 1‘20 ; 
boooiuoH kiu^jlil), 120-121; wmso »1“ ju.sl.it'i', I2l-I2;i ; priiiuinw IiiouhIO, 
uiitli'r porlt'iil, ooiilirol by, 122 ; qui’Ht. for ruli^fiiiu, 1211 ; I'oiivoi'Niou 
to IhIiiui, 09, 123-120 ; iiHKunu'H tlio iiitmo <ti Siulf-iul-J.)Iii, C9, 124. 
Roo oIho Rultrui Bailr-nil-l)in, 

Kirth Buba, a Muslim 09 /.«. 2. 

liMlyan-i-Kaishnlr, tlu', Ji’is/ds, Muslim myslics, 1)0-I(i2 ; somo woll- 
kuowii JRIkIuSj 90, /.M. 2 ;ailiniHici by Abu’l Fii/.l, 90-97 ;iuo(lo oflilb, 
96, 97 ; Einpowr Jiilianf?ri'’H ition nf, 97 ; ziyarat ooiifilructtxl 

by, 97 ; thf.ir oxam]>l(! and ]micH!pt buiooIiIi tbo way ol'couvorsioiis to 
Islam, 98 ; Sliaikli Nur-iid-Diii’a life auil woik, 98-99 ; vonoralptl by 
Kasbiiili'is, 191 ; bis (liHci 2 >lfB, 102. 

Kogcrs, Cliarb's J., luuiusmatiKt, <>u Suluibhal,la’s jx'rsot'iilioii of Brubmaus, 
149 ; goii«ionity of Rilcandar, 102; ainuvi’iutiou of Bad Siiali, 179. 

Borne ami Cartilage, ongagod in tbo I’uiiio War whiui Ajoka ruled in 
Kasliiuir, 38. 

Bom Bislii, a Muslim mystio, 90, /.«. 2. 

Boyal Asiatio Rooioty of Ibmgal, tlio, ])iibliulion aiv edition of tbo 
RilynUWntjku, (iO. Roe also fiidox to Vol. 11. 

Bupyabhajijia, uiitroiiomer during tlio reign of Batji Rbab, 108. 

ItMft'ai-i- AlMnylrl, Ttw, or tbo bottors of AurangKib ‘Alaiuglr, <iuotatioii 
from, rogaiding the Kuslimlrl’H ability, 275, 


Sabir Shall, Muhammad, jilr of Abmud Shall Durrani, 299. 

Sabflr Blslii, a Munlim mystic, 90, /.«. 2. 

Sa'dt, on tbo boauty of tlio Turk, 24. ; conplot from his BusUm quoted, 98. 

Sadozais, ono of tbo braimhoH of tbo Popalzais of AfgbaniatB,n, 298. 

Sadr-ud-Dlii, Qfizi, ambassador of Akbar to Husain Sbiib Cbak, 220. 

Sadi-ud-Diii (Bifloliaiia), Sultan, 09 ; 121 ; builds Bulbul MnJcar and tbo 
Jami' Masjid, 125 ; palaoo and inosquo for i>rivato uso, 126 ; death, 
126 ; survivors of bis family, 126-27. 

Safavl Kings of Iran, forostallod by Ba^ Sbab in building sarais, otc., 
168. 

Sahadova, condition of Kashmir under, 67 ; ipulcba’s invasion, 67 ; flight 
to Kashtavar, 67 ; Gaddis raiding expedition roiralsod by bis 
oommandor-in-ohief, 68 ; called rahsJiasa'hy Jonaraja 117 ; generosity 
and hospitality of, 118, 

Bahasi Eai, his throne usuriiod by Clraoh Brahman, 75-76 ; extent of 
his dominions, 76 ; govommont by Maliks or governors, 76. 

Sahiba Niswau, a Kashmirian lady, mother of Bariukh Siyar, 288. 

Sahibabad, another name for Achabal, on aeoount of JahSn Eai or ArS 
Bogam known as Begam Sahiba, 4, f,n. 2. 
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“Sciicl<i.s“, Qiiviirii’a luimo fin gnyyids, 178, 

Sa‘Id Khan, Saltan, rulor of KasligKar dispalolies Mirza Haidar 
DugUat to Kaslimir, 203. 

Saif-ud-DoMla, hoo Miulad Khan Durraul. 

Saif-iid-dinpor, Mnlik Saif-iid-Dln {Sfihahhuttn) buriod at, 155. 

Siillm Khan, son of Sullaii Nazuk Shah, 22G. 

Salim Shah Sflr, do 2 HUos Ilnibal, Kbau Niyazi to atfcaok Kashmir, 209. 

Salih ‘Iqil Diwaua, Akbar diroots him to Yusuf Shah Ohak, 232. 

Salt Eaiigo, the, included in Durlabhavardhana’s kingdom, 61; 76, 

Samarqand, Arabs’ contiiiuoaa iKJpulation in tho district of, 18; Jasrat 
Khan’s return fioin captivity at, 166. 

Samdhimatnagar, old capital of Kashmir submerged in an earthquake, 
37, 

Samdhimati Aryaraja, the greatest of sagos, according to Kalhapa, 
ministor of Jayendra, 40 ; turns ascetic, 40 ; identical with Christ (?), 
41. 

Samgramaraja, noiniuatod king by his aunt Queen Didda, 68; founder 
of the First Lohara Dynasty, 68 ; Malunud of Ghazna’s invasion of 

Kashmir in tho time of 69; Kashmir troops defeated, 59; but 

Maluufld retires without entering Kashmir, 69. 

San Francisco, climate compared wilJi that of Kashmir, 7. 

Sangala Hill, idoutiflod with Qakala (?), 44. 

Sangram, raja of Jammu, 266. 

Sanskrit or Saniskrt, influence of— on tho Kasluulri language, 17, 19 ; 
revival under Avantivnrman, 60 ; influonoo on Musalmans, 78 ; 
Sanskrit jargon of tho LohajiraMga, 78. 

SanyiiBls, two loading ones embrace Islam with their followers, 89. 

Sapru, tho Eight Honourable Sir Toj Bahadur, his family migrates from 
Kashmir to Delhi, 173. 

Saprus, believed to bo first Brahmans to take up tho study of Persian and 
Muslim learning in Kashmir, 173. 

Saracens, Western indebtedness to, for many of modem comforts, 28. 

Sardar Muhammad ‘Azim Khan, Afghan governor of Kashmir, see ‘Azim 
Khan. 

Sarhang Baina, ace Bainas. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadu Nath, on tho Emperor Muhammad Shah, 289 ; on six gifts 
of the Mugbul Empire to India, 294. 

Sar/raz Khan, tho title of Painda Khan, which boo. 

Sati, a Qakti manifestation of Qiva appearing in the form of water, 9 ; 
daughter of Dak^a, 9 f.n. 2. 

Satisaras, the place where Qakti Sati took tho shape of a lake, 9; name 
supposed to be replaced by Ka-Samira, 12. 

Sayyid Hasan, commander under Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, 137. 

Sayyid Muhammad, of Luristau, a mosaic worker, 146. 

Sayyidpor, or SaidahpSr, name of tho Bagh-i-Zaina-gir, after Sayyid 
Husain Qnmmi Bizavi or Eazavi, 165. 
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Sulr-inl I'lii, <il' IvliuirMWi, ii iii'i.miic wmlvi'i, I HI. 

H.iyyidu, Uin, Uioir JlUn^iouUl‘y jn'tivilii'M, Hi ; priiuiiiu'iili H<iyji<lti ; Hikyyiil 
Jnlal-iul-nTu (tf liJikliuril, Hiiyyid Tuj ml Din, Hiiyyiil lliih.iiu 
Siiduftiu, H'l ; Himli t,<) Kiislimir liy ‘Ali lliiin.MlruiI, Hi ; Tiiiiui' ('(nilioiu- 
plati'H mas.su(M'n of HayyiiU, HI ; Mir H.iyyiil '.Ul I liuimdanl, known 
ns HlifiU lliniuidiiu, Hl-'j)il ; Mir Mnli.ininmd ll.inrnlaiil, D'J-l ;^muiKrii- 
tpion intio Ktisluiur, 1)1; jiuwh couvt'r.sions l>y, III; clTcrli on luisliijjiii 
l)‘l; vnvival ol' ridipioiis f.tilh dim l.o irdilu'id opprnssiou of 
Timur, 'Jl-DGjsliiuuhilion iil’iuy.sl.icism, lll-'Jfi; llidlinqi Bofiniulirloufri'd 
to tlio fiuuily of, 17H; iKiwurfiil at tk« rourt of Hidlnu [iasaa Shall, 
186-7. 

Sroblaud, Lolal) rt'miiKling one of, 0; Jauic.s II King of, a ronlojuisn-ary 
of Ba^ Shah, 172. 

Soulpturr, w'o Architoctiiri', also pages 522-3, Chaplor IX, Volume II. 

S'diyar, toiiiB of Priiiro Adam Kliau at, IHl, Hei' also Suliyar. 

Hemoiiov, Mr. A., 2 'liotoghrapU.s of Shilh llauiadaii’s Mauuoleuiu takim 
liy, appuudix to Cliajitcr III, 116a. 

SuriHiiit worshiji, d'J-OO; son also Nagas, 

Sluiliahad, juodom namo for tho ‘pitrifamt of Vur, J fji, 3-1 ; Shah Muliajuniad 
of, 163-16'!. 

Hhalv 'Jlliduv Rahim Salnimrl, his roply to Malut) ajti HralRii Siu gh rmuiudiug 
0110 of Jliogoimii (l)iy\ijaiuis.al-Kj'.|liJ), 1)7. 

Shnh ‘Alain, livief ndgu, 2H7 ; pvaelii’o of govoriiors noiiding reliri'Honl.a- 
tivoH, 2H7; nivolt of Baja Muzallar Khan Bamha during llio roign 
of-, 287. 

Shah 'Arif, imjioHlior IVoiu Iran, found out, 2*25. 

Shah Din, Justiim Miyau Muhammad, hoo MuUanuuail Shah Ulu. 

Shall Dtlst, tithi of Vaisir B.ith Khan, 30d. 

Shah Faiid-ucl-Diu Qacliri, soo JParld-ml-Dlu Qadirl. 

Shah Ilamadnu, saint, naiuos tlm Valloy of Kashmir ‘Gardou of Solomon’ 
16; BOO ‘Ali IBunadaui for details. 

Shah Jahan, Einporor, Bernier’s visit at tho time of ’s sons contending 

for tho Mughnl throne, U; Sultan Zaiu-ul-‘Ahidiu called the of 

KaHhmir, 158; enchanted by Kasluuir, 266; administration, 266- 
273; Zafar Khtiu’s oonqiiost of Tibet, 267; removal of hardshifis of 
jicoplo, 268-70; famine and relief measures, 272; famous poets, 273. 

Shah Vali Khan Bamizal Ashraf-ul-Wuzara, Ahmad Shah Durrani’s 
prime ministor after Haji Jamal, 299, 301, 310, 311. 

Shaibani Khan or Shahi Bog Khan, Uzbek loader, 201. 

ShaM Abu’l Barakat Taqi-ud-Diu ‘Ali DUsli, Shah Hamadau’s preceptor, 

Shaivism, soo Qaivaism. 

Shakalha, a dopondonoy assigned to Jaisiya by tho king of Kasluuir, 76; 
possibly Kulior-Kuhar in tho Salt Range according to General Oun- 
ningham, 76-; Jaisiya ’s death at, 76; Hamim sucooods Jaisiya, 76. 

Shakandbra, Jonaraja’s name of Sultan Sikandar, 142. 
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Sliilli. Mir, roooivof) liospiUiliCy nt Uio luuultt of Suliadcw’., Ili<; llifiolwua’s 
V«zii’, 69-81; ooinnuiiulor uiMlor Koj/il Hani, 128, 129, 130; dofoiiclB 
Ki\HlunTr against the. invader Acliala, 69; HUjjei'socied hy Bliikaliaga, 
130 ; revolt against lC('>ta RSni, 130-131 ; ancestry, 130-131 ; his 
iiiarriago proj^/osal rojooted by Koj;a Rnni, 131 ; ontriistod with the 
np-ln'iiiging and tutolagc of Seltaii Sadi-ud-Diu’a infant son, 127; 
imprisons Kota R6ni and the children, 128; invests Andark5(, and 
, kills Bhiksha:paj 131 ; marries Kota Rnni, 131 ; ascends the throne 
ns Sultan Shams-nd-Din 1, 69, 131; founds the Ka.shmiri era, 133; 
his reign, 132-131; buried at Andarkdt, 130 /.ji. 1 ; Col. Ilaig on — . 
Bakhslii Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad's appreciation of—, 134.. 

Shah Miris, doaecndants and ancoossors of Sultan Shaiua-nd-Din Shah 
Mir or Shah Miiza, 65, 132, 211, 212, 218. See Sultana of Kaahmir. 

Shah Muhammad, Mulla, of Shahahad, a learned man, author of the 
history of Kaahmir, revised by Badayuni, 163-164. 

Shah Nazir, armour-bearer, kills Mirza Haidar by mistake at Khanpor, 207, 

Shams-ud-Dia Alma.s, see Almas. 

Sliams-ud-Din Andrahi, scholar of the time of Ba^ Shah, 166, 

Sliams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi, Shaikh, or Mir, 109-112; birth and parentage, 109; 
belonged to the Shi'a soot aoeording to the Shi'aa (?) 109; an orthodox 
Simni aeoonlingto Sir Wolsley Haig, 108/.«. 6; coJivorsiou of Chaks, 
111; death, 111; gift of confiscuitcd landa by Fath Shah to 111; finds 
asylum in Kirahmlr, 190; Ckaka onibraoo hia dootriuoa, 190; hanishod 
by Say^id Muhammad Baihaqi, 190; rotuiiis to Kashmir from oxilo, 
192 ; religioua oaiujiaigu and iiorseoution of the Sunnis, 192; Kaji 
Oliak im])osod on Kashmir Shi'ito dootrinos piouuilgatod by, 199 ; 
his son, Mir Dairiyal oxooutod by Mirza Haidar on tlio ruling of two 
Quaw, 200; his grave cloaccratcd, 206; convoraion of Chalcs by, 218. 

Sliams-ud-Diu 1, Sultan, Sbab Mil oj Mirza, see Shab Mir. 

Shankar Devi, daughter of Bahadur Singh, marri d to Ya'qub Shah 
Chak, becomes Fath Khatun, and takes her husband to Kishtwar, 
226; 236; 237. 

SharVat, the law of Islam, 10 ; Qutb-ud-Din marries two sisters contrary 
to, and divorces one at the bidding of Shfih Hamadati, 90 ; Shah 
Hamadan's and Mir Muhammad Hamaduni's work for the enforce- 
ment of, 92 ; Sikandar puts an end to praotioos oontraiy to, 146. 
See also Vol. II, pp. 699-628. 

Shaikh Sharaf-ud-Diu Mahmud Muzdaqaui in Bay, the cspital of 
Ironian ‘Iraq, Shah Hamadan’s preceptor, 86. 

Slimis-tLl-‘Arifin or ‘the Sun of the Pious,’ the chronogram of the death 
of Shaikh Nfir-ud-Diu Rishi, 99. 

Shaikh-iil-Islam, head of the ocolosiastical doparlmont, Maulana Kahir 
appointed, 162. Soo also Tol. II, Ohaptoi X, pages 604-5. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, Mulla, Shaikh-ul-Mam, son and successor of Muhtavi 
Khan, 292. 

Sharaf-ud-HIn ‘Ali Yazdi, the historian of Timfir, 152. Also see Index to 
Vol. 11. 

Sharif of Mecca, Sultan Zain-ul-* Abidin sends ambassador to, 171 ; oou- 
tomporarios of the Sulliin, 172; names of ^larifs detailed, 17^ 

Shahshab, an ancestor of Shah Mir, 130. 
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Shcl ([trtiiiiiimi'ml She), tit' Siiyu iloMui, <ili(ivo licli, mi Ihii liuliiii, fiimoitM 
for l.ii'f'tt JluililluHt iiniitfoa, 17l). 

Slmr AIhsui Klwii, Yumif Clmk’rt liMvwy in rt'Liifniui' llm itUiii'lc of, 2.13. 

Hhorniifli!, Imill. by Amlu Muliinu.i(l IvUriii .l.iwriu Slior, Affj;liriu Uuvoruor 
of KiiHhiiur, 311, ftlao /.«. 1. 

Shor Muluun.id [Clifin, amt of Sliuh Viili Khrui, naiiii/<i! ia n>uno(l 
Mukhtdr-tul-DimU, 301, whicb hIbo hco. 

Slil'ua, loo, 111, 112 ; Sayyiil Miili.imnicul Bitiliaiii’a inc.iMuios tigaiust, 
l‘jo, 102 ; iinimsilimi of—tloclriiioa by Kajl L'liiik, 100 ; i)i'r.st'i'uHou 
mulcr Mlrza Haidar llflglilat. of, 200, 2O0, 207 ; imposition of 
Shi'n. doclriuoa i'y Daulivt Cluvk, 210; claslii'a 'witli Uio Siinnia, 
218 ; trial of Yfiauf Mainjav, a SUra fimatif, 220-223 ; lulcranru 
to Smmia uiulor ‘AH Slitlli (Jliak, 2‘25 ; puiaocutioa of Hauula, 234 ; 
clashes with Buiuils, 277. 

Shihab-u(l-HIu of Baghdad, Sayyid, aheiao at Aohabal of, 4 f.n. 2. 

Shihab-ud-Diii, SuU'au, formerly known aa Siyanmk, 135 ; Shah 
Haiuatlaii entora iCahliiuir in the reign of, Hti ; expedition against 
Ohind, SO, 138 ; aeeeasion, 135-0 ; glorious roign, 130-141 ; 

coiu|UchIs, 137 J teorgiinizea inililury power, 137 ; a liidlder, 130 ; 
Laohhminagar and Sluhab-ud-dInpOr, 130 ; eiintoumenl. uiul 
biirnickH for Holdiiirs, 130 ; cniiipaigii in Sind, 137-38; subjeotion 
of KUshgliar, lludaldiHluin and Kfibul, 'I'iliot, Kishtwrir and .limimn, 
137-138 ; gimeroslty, 130 i plaond along >Yith lialUaditya-MulctripitJii, 
130 ; tolovauea, 130-40 •, Sir Maliammml bibril’s einiplat referring lo tlio 
KuslunlrE of tho days of- , 130; eritieal (wtiinaU', 140- 1. 

Shihab-nd-dlnpSc, modam SliatUiiOr, built liy Hhihilb-ml-l)Tn, 130; Aklnu'V 
visit to, 130 ; npprouiatlou by Alni’l li'azl and Jahangir, 130. 

Shii-ashamak, ‘tho littlo milk driidcot,’ early imino of Bultan BUihab-nd- 
Uln, 136. 

ShhvBawbu, Queen, of Burma, oontomporary of Bultan Zaiu-nl-' Abidin, 171. 

Shirhahulakn, Jonaraja’a oivily name of Sultiin Bhiliab-nd-Din, 130. 

Shirin and IfarhEld, roforenoo to the stream of milk drown by Farhad, 1. 

Shonborg, Baron Eric von, visits Kashmir during Sikh rnlo, 16; extracts 
from his Travels quoted in Ohaptor XI, Volume II. 

Shuja'-ul-Mulk, proclaims himself King of Afghttnislan, 304 ; defeat and 
flight, 304 ; onthroued at Kabul, 304 ; expodilion to Kashmir aban- 
doned, 306; trouble at homo, unsuccessful aUom))t8, 305; prisoner in 
Kashmir, 305; Sikh- Afghan invasion of Kashmir, 306; agreement 
with Ranjit Singh, 306 ; hands over tho Koh or Kuh-i-Nur, 300 ; 
imprisonmont and osoapo from Sikh custody, 307 ; unsuccessful attack 
on Kashmir, 307; attack on Kfibul fails, 308; baulked of tho throne, 
308 ; sooks British help, captures Qandahar and Kabul, 332 ; 
assassination, 332. 

Shupiyfin, 7 miles S. W. of IlUrapui, 180 ; town attacked by Ranjit 
Singh, 329. 

Sialkot, identified with ^akala, Mihirokula’s capital according to Fleet, 
44; Shfihi Khan flies to, 155; Sultfin 'AU Shfih successful at, 156; 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s family migrates to, 173. 

Siddhapuri palace,' temples rebuilt by Ba^ Shfih in the, 173. 
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SikaiiAar, Sullan, JonarajO. oallH liim ShaknmlhaTa, 142 ; Hharo in tlio 
HproacI of IsLtm, 103-109 ; liigntry cliHciissod, 103-6 ; wrongly oollod But- 
shikhan (ioonoolasli), 103 ; oriiiicizecl for liis nMiitudo to toniplos, 103 ; 
poraocntion of rival roligions lirforo ilio timn of, 104-10B ; a falao cliargo 
against responsibility for Sulial)lu't,ta’a actions against Hindus, 106 ; 
cliargca disonsaod, 108 ; early life, 142; acroasion, 113 ; his oontompo- 
raries, 143; nndoi' his mother Haura’a regency, 143 ; subdues Ohind 
and marries Mira, dauglHer of its chief, 143 ; Minister Raj' Magre’s 
ambition, 143 ; defeats Ray Mogro, 144 ; invasion of Little Tibet, 
144 ; exchanges courtesy with Timfir, 144 ; proceeds to moot Tiraiir, 
145 ; sends ambassadors to Timur, 146 ; remits tiixos, nejnely, the 
Baj and the Tamgha, 145 ; also the/.n. ; patronage of learning, 146- 
46; zeal for religion, 146 ; arohitectnre, 146 ; builds mosques, madrases 
and hospices, 146 ; regard for flayyid Muhammad Hamadani, 147; 
death, 147-148 ; persecution of Hindus disousBcd, 148^ 153 ; religious 
policy disonssod, 161-52 ; prosperity in Kashmir unuer, 152. 

Sikandar Khan, Snltanzada, a second son of Sultan AhuSa ‘id of Kashghar 
accompanies Mirza Hadiar Dughlat to invade Kashmir, 197. 

Sikh rule, visits of certain travellers referred to during, 15 ; invasions, 
329-337, Sec also Chapter XT, Kashmir under the Sikhs, Volume II, 
pp. 699-750-A. 

Sikhs, numliev iu the population of the Kashmir Valley, 8 ; restore old 
name of Srinagar iji plaoo of Kashmir, or as locally known Kashir, 
47 J discard idolatry, 163. 

Simha, astrologer of the time of Batjl Shah, 168. 

Simhadeva, condition of Kaslimir under, 67. 

Siifihapura, political power of Kashmir extends to, 61. 

Simnan, village, 145 miles oast of TohorSn, Iran, 84, /.«. 

Sirkob, tank, iu KislitwEr, 237. 

Smlia, Dr, Saohohidananda, quoted on Mughnl visits to the Valley of 
Kashmir, 295. 

Siyamuk, nioknamo of Sultan Shiliab-ud-Din, 136. 

Siyar-u^Mula’ahhldimn, The, on Sultan Shihab-nd-Din’s early names, 
136 ; Akbor draws lots about the leader of the Kashmir campaign 
according to, 233. 

Sistan, Ba^ Shah sends ambassador to, 171 . 

Skardu, Mir Shams-ud-Din ‘Iraqi returns from, 192 ; reference to 'All Mir, 
chief of, 219. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent A., his assertion on Akbar, 177. 

Smuts, General, on revival of religious faith, 96. 

Snakes, of Kashmir not poisonous, 21. Seo also Serpcnt-worshipi. 

Sooidte Asiatiquo, Paris, Frenoh translation of the RSjatarangivi by 
Captain A. Troyer under the anspioes of, 65. 

Somananda, originator of Kashmir! Qaivism, 71. 

Somanatha (Somnat), Mahmud’s expedition to, 69. 

Sonamarg, glacier valley of, 4, 



lio kashIk 

Bi'lior, lidftdquarlorh of Kuiuuj <lui‘ui{{ Mubljjn ruli', 6 ; villago, beat oi 
Huyyapnra, coramomoraling tlio nonio of Siiyya, tlio great cngincor 
66 ; pojmlRtion, 56 ; i-cHidcnco bnilt by Sultuii IDii-au Sliali, 50 /.w’ 

Bad Shah built a bridge over tho Jhrhini at, 56 /,m. 1 ; Adam Khun ’a 
iiiiirch against and rodnotion of, 180 ; Haji Khan’s roveibe at, and 
Adam Khan’s flight to, 180. 

South Carolina, TJ.S.A., lalitudo corresponding to that of Kashaur, 8 . 

Spain, Kashmiri women would be called brunottca aecording to George 
Forster in, 24 ; oonteraporarios of BaiJ Shah among tho Nasrids of 
Granada in, 172. 

Srinagar, 4 and f.n. 1, 6 ; described as Venice in tho heart of Switzerland^ 

6 ; a taJisil and district of Anantnag (Islamabad) 7 ; chief city of 
Maraj during Muslim rule, 8 ; road from Baiamula, 10 f.n. 1 ; distance 
from Nila-naga, 10 f.n. 2 ; built originally by Agoka, 38 ; present 
city built by Pravarsena II, 47 ; descriptive note on, 47-49 ; references 
in Buddhist literature to, 60 ; dcsciibed by Billiana, 61 ; ‘Ala’-ud-ditip 6 r 
and Budhagira now maJiallas or quarters of Srinagar, 136 ; Shihab-ud- 
diiipor a mahalla of, 139 ; Qutb-ud-dinjior a maltalU of, 142. 

SripratapsinghpSr, anothor name for Bndgam taMll in tho Baramula 
district, 7. 

Stalinabad, roferonoo to— in Professor E. Pavlovisky’s letter to Dr. Sufi 
about Shah Hamadan’s Mausoleum at Khatlan in Kolab, II 60 , h, 

Stoin, Sir Aurol, English translation of tho Hajatmangv^l, 7 f.n. ; on tho 
derivation of Kama-raj and Mara-iii], 8 ; on tho name Kashmir, 13 ; 
his exhaustive exposition of tho pro-lslawic period, 35 ; his method of 
translation of tho Hajatarangi^i criticized, 66 ; life and work, 72-73. 

Stone Age relies found in Kashmir, 16. 

Sluli KusmaiyaU (Offering of Prayer Flowers) tho, written during the 
reign, of Sultan Hasan Shah, 186. 

Subha^a, or ^lobha, queen of Sultan Sikandar, 143, 144. 

Siifis, mystics, 19. See Sayyids and Tasavmi^. 

Sugandha, queen of Qamkaravarman, builds temples at Pajjan, 57. 

Sflhabhatta’s conversion to Islam, 93, 106, 148 ; adopts Islamic name of 
^if-ud-Din, 93 ; hie daughter married to Mir Muhammad Hamad ani, 
93; buildings commemorating his name, 93 ; destroys temples, 106 ; 
regency of— during Sikaudar’s childhood^ 147, ]49 ; persecution of 
Hindus, 148-9 ; minister under Sultan ‘All Shah, 156 ; death, 166. 
Suhraward, town, 82 f.n. 1. 

Suhyar or Sehyar, Masjid, landing i)lace, and malialh, built by 
Suhabha^l*, 93. See also Sehyar. 

Sukh Jiwan Mai Khatri, originally of Bhera, Khushab in the Punjab, 
Nazim, declares independence, 309 ; aefeats Kashmin nobles and 
the former Afghan governor, 309-10 ; military disasters, 310 ; Afghan 
invasion repulsed, SIO ; defeated in second invasion, 310-11 ; tragic 
death, 311 ; career, 311-12 ; religious intolerance, 312; Anai Bilgrami’s 
note on, 311 ; his pathetic verses, 312. 

Sulaiman Kshi, a Muslim mystic, 96 f.n, 2 . 
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Sultan, title arlopteci hy the Sliah MiiIh, 135 ; Malimiid of Ghazna first 
to adopt tills title, 136 ; dignity of tlio title, 130. 

Sultan Mnliammad, a poet of tlio time of BaiJ SLali, 166. 

Sultanate, the, note on its origin and application, 135-36. 

Sultans of Kashmir, the, territory under, 7 ; Sultan Shams-ud-Dm 1, 132-34; 
Sultan Jamshld, 136 ; Sultan ‘Ala’-od-Diu, 134-35 ;’SiiltSn Sliihah-ud- 
Dfn, 136-41 ; Sultan Qath-ud-Din, 141-3 ; Sultan Sikandar, 143-54; 
Sultan ‘All Shah, 155-7 ; Sultan Zain-ul- ‘Abidin, 1,57-83 ; Sultan 
Haidar Shah, 184-85 ; Sultan Hasan Shah, 186-7 ; Sultfin Muhammad 
Shah, 187-9, 190-1, 193, 194-5, 195-8; Sultan Jath Shah, 189-90, 
191-3, 193-4 ; Sultan Ibiahim Shah, 196 ; Sultan Nazuk Shah, 195-6, 
204-10; Sultan Shams-ud-Dia II, 198-9; Sultan Ibrahim Shah IT, 
199-200; Sultan Isma'Il Shah 11,210; Sultan Habib Shah, 211-2, 

Sultan ‘Tlmurov, of Tashqand, see ‘Umarov. 

Sundaiasena, twenty-second in the lino of the Pfi^^u dynasty, perishes 
in the earthquake along with his subjects, 37. 

Sundarasena, the chief of Rajapuii, modern Rajauri, sends his eldest 
daughter to Bad Shah, whom he calls his mother, 177. 

Sunnis, Arabs in the tl. S. S. R., 19 ; Shams-ud-Dia ‘Iraqi an orthodox 
Sunni, 109 /». 6 ; alarmed by spread of Shi‘aiam, 112 ; persecuted by 
the Shi'as, 192; oloshes with Shi'aism, 218, 270; Sunni divines 
executed, 223 ; tolerance under ‘ill Shah Chak, 226 ; persecution under 
Ya'qub Shah Ohak, petition to Akbar for help by, 234. 

Superstition, ingrained in the nature of the Kashmiri, 19. 

Sur Sultana, forestalled by Bad ^^^dh in building caravanserais, 158. 

Smaja Ballal Singh of Gondwnna, a contemporary of Bad Shah, 171, 

Suraj Mai, son of Raja Ba-so, rofened to in tho Kisbtwar campaign by 
Jahangdr, 265. 

Surat, Bernier’s visit to, 14. 

Sflryamati, queen of Ananta, 69 ; her character and ability, 69 ; Ananta 
abdicates on her advice, 69. 

Sussala raises the standard of revolt against Harsha, 62 ; accession, 63 ; 
Damara rebellion and flight to Punch, 63 ; restoration, 63 ; murder, 
63. 

Suilee, prohibited by Sultan Sikandar under Mir Muhammad Hamadfini’s 
influence, 93, 146, 149 ; under Akbar and Jahangir, 262-63, 

Suyya, engineer under Avantivarman, 56, 66. 

Smyarnvara, hold by the king of Gandhara, 36, 

Switzerland, compared with Kashmir, 1, 2 ; climate compared, 6, area 
compared, 8. 

Syed Ameer Ali, on tho real teachings of Islam, quoted from his hook, 
Tile Spirit of Islam, 20. 

Syria, Damascus in, 8 ; Bernier’s visit to, 14. 
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Tahaqat-i-AMan, The, on tlio failure of JaaratKliSn Galdikhap’s conqaoBt 
of Dollii, 170 ; on Bad Skali’a allowing Uonsurics of conqaoTod conn trios 
to 1)0 plnndorod, and aHSPasing tlio rovoniio on tliom on tlio same 
Bcnlo as tliatof the country round tlia capital, 170; on Sultan Hasan 
Khan’s conquest in Eindufalan, 184; on educational foundations by 
Husain Ohak, 224; note on the liialoiy and its author, KliWaja 
Nizum-ud-Dln Ahmad Bakh&hi, 249-260. 

Tahir, father of Shah Mir, 130. 

Tahir, Mir, Akhar directs him to Yusuf Cliak, 232. 

Tajik, or Uzheg, population of Arabs in isolated groups in Turkistan 
among the, 18. 

Tajikistan, the Academy of Sciences in, in reference to Mr. Semenov, 116a ; 
Kolah, in — , 1166. 

Taj Khatan, Baihaqi Eegam, Sultan Zain-ul-’lbidia’s beloved Queen, 
178, called by Qiivara Vo^ha Khatoiia, 178. 

Taj, the, Shah Jahan’s dieam in maible, 3. 

Taj-ud-Din, Sayvid, and his disciples, 84 ; cousin of Shah Hamadan, 
arrives in Kashmir in the reign of Sultan Shihab-nd-Din, 84. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, the, view from, 3 ; Stone Age relics found at, 15 ; 
religious edifice on, 39. 

Tulikhan (Tolikon), a town in Afghanistan, L16d. 

Tcmglia, tax, remitted by Sultan Sikandar, 145, 146. 

Taper, ancient Pratapapura, 61 ; excavations at, 61 ; tho Vishi^n tomplo 
of, 61. 

Tarapl^a, his cruel rule, 62. 

Tarhiyat Khan, governor of Kashmir under Shah Jalian, 272. 

Tarlqat, the ‘True Way,’ comment by Mlrza Haidar Dfiglilat on, 19. 

Tarsar, a lake in the Phak pargana, 230. 

Tasawwuf, mysticism of the Sufis, Shah Hamadan studies, 86 ; of the 

enervating type not countenanced by Islam, 94, See Sflfis and 
Sayyids. 

Tashkent or Tashqand, Mr, Sultan ‘TJmarov, Eeotor of the University of, 
116a. 

Tazi Bat, aids Path Khan against the Sayyids, 188. 

Taxila, Takkasila or Takshagila, political power of Kashmir extends to, 61. 

Teachings of Nila, or the teachings of tho sage Nila, the chief of the NSgas, 
the oldest extant written record dealing with the legends about tho 
origin of Kashmir and its sacred places, 11 f.n. 

Temples, of Pandre^han, built by King Pgrtha excavated, 39 ; Qaukar- 
aoharya, built by Jalauka and rebuilt by Raja Gopaladitya, 39 ; 
VishflU temple at Tapar, 51; Martauda, 62-3; Avanti Swamin and 
Avantigvara, 66; ruins at Qamkarapura, 67 ; converted into mosques 
by converts to Islam, 89; destroyed by Sultan Sikandar, 103-109; 
destroyed by Hindu and Buddhist kings, 106 ; destroyed by Duloha, 
(?) 106 ; destruction of, by Malik Sfihabhatta, 106 ; accounts of 
Mirza HaMarDfighlat and Jahangir, 107-8; chief temple in Kishtwar 
converted into a mosque, 116; temples converted into mosques, 
160; demolished temples rebuilt and new temples erected duiine Bad 
Shah’s rule, 173. ® ^ 
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Terra Dr. H. De, and T. T. Paterson, essential data for the study of 
early man contained in Kashmir, in studies on the Ice Age in India 
and Associated Human Onltures, 1 ; comments on the terraces of the 
Valley, 9, 

Tibet, Mahayana system introduced by Nagarjuna, 43 ; into western part 
annexed to the Chinese Empiro, 61; LaJitaditya’s victory over, 62; 
Rifiohana in Kashmir from Western — , 69; conquered by Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Diu, 137 ; Bhot^land or Western Tibet added to his 

. dominions by Sultan Zain-ul-‘Sbidin, 170 ; ruler sends gift to Zain- 
ul- ‘Abidin, 171, 176; invaded by Mirza Haidar, Dfighlat, 201; 
oonquored by Ghazi Chak, 219 ; final conquest by Zafar Khan, when 
governor under Shah Jahan 267-8. 

Timflr, intolerance towards the Sayyids, 84, 94, 96 ; disagreement 
with Shah Hamadan, 116o ; graves of one of— ’s descendants at Kolab, 
116d.; invasion of India by, 144; exchange of courtesy with Sultan 
Sikandar, 145 ; Sikandar’s ambassadors and presents to, 145. 

Timfir Shah, eon and successor of Ahmad Shah Durrani, ten years on the 
throne at the time of Eorster’s visit to Kofhmir, 14; aooessiou, 300; 
transfers capital from Qandahar to Kabul, 300 ; conquests, 300 ; death, 
300; appoints Haji Karimdad Khan Bamizai, governor of Kashmir, 
315; confers the title of SJmja'-ul-Mulh on Haji Karimdad, 316, 

Tolikon, 116d. See Talikhan. 

TonwSr Eaia of Gwalifir, lovo of music, a common bond with Bad Shah, 
171. 

Toramana, establishes the Hnn empire, 43-44. 

Torrens, Lieutenant-Colonel, H. D., his Tmi’fils quoted, 26 j comparison 
between the suburbs of Srinagar and Istanbfil quoted, 48. 

Tosha Maidan, 10 miles south-east of Gulmarg, 141, 329 ; note on, 330, 310, 

Trade routes, Srinagar a ternunal of, 48. 

Tragabal, heights of, 4 and /.«. 7. 

Trebeok, George, aooompanies Dr. William Moorcroft, 208, f.n. 

Travellers’ visits to the Valley, 13*16 ; comments on the terraces of the 
Valley, 9, 14. See also Index to Vol. II. 

Troyer, Captain A., Principal, Calcutta Sanskrit College, translates into 
French the RdjatarangiV'^, of Pandit Kalyaija or Kalha?a, 65. 

Tsnnt-i-kol canal, forms the Mayasum island of Srinagar, 49. 

Tuberculosis among Panditan is, 24. 

TugJira, poet, 273. 

Tunina II, 47 ; see Pravarasena I-^reshthasena. 

Tfirau, Bad Shah invites craftsmen from, 161. 

Turanian stock, the, Hagas belonged to, according to James Feiguasoh, 
60. 

Turk, bracketed with the Kashmiri in comeliness, 24. 

Turkey in Europe, area compared to that of the Kashmir Valley, 8; 
Shah sends ambassador to the Sultan of, 171. 
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TatkiHiaii, Eafltorn, oxpoditiou by KadpUiaos II, dl ; ftniipx(‘a to tbe 
Oliiiioso oinpii'o, 61 ; Bftcl Sbab invitoji cmfisnii'ii frojM, 161 ; hph/Is 
ambaasador Lo, 171. 

Tnrkiiiaii, lopublio in tlio U.S.3.E., isolated groupa of Arabs living in, 18. 
Tuiusbka, captains of biindrcds sujipoitcd with money by Harslia, 62, 


Uoohala, rniseB the Btandaid of revolt against Haraba, 62; accession, 62; 
breaks down the power of the Pamatas, 62; conspiracy and death, 62. 

Udakpati, Eaja of Nagarkot’s excursion into Firflz Tughluq’s lenilory, 
138; acknowledges fealty to Saltan Shihab-ud-DIii, 139. 

Udayagri, prime minister of Sultan Shill ab-ud-Din, 139-40; a Mnslini 
(1), 140; Sultan’s indignation at the suggestion of— for melting 
Buddha’s brass image, 139. 

Udbhata, the teacher of the theory of three V-pittis, 70. ^ 

Udyaiiad'‘vn, succeeds Rincliana (Sultan Sadr-iid-Din), 69; floes to SwSt 
or Gandhara before Duloha, 128 ; invited by Kofa Rani, 127 ; 
marries Kotia Rani 128 ; raised to the throne by Shah Mir 
or Mlrza, 128 ; his character, 128; flight before Achala’s invasion, 
09; popular roseutinont, 129; a niero cypher: Shah Mir all powerful, 
69; nominal rule, 129; character, 128; death, 130. 

Ujjain or IJjjayini, Kalidasa halts at, 46; Vikramaditya Ilarsha, king of, 
47. 

‘ TJmarov, SultSn, Rector, Coutral Asian University of Tashqand, llCrf. 

United States of America, South Carolina sitiialod in, 8. 

University, Kashmir of the ago of Rrinco Gnpavarman a seat of, 70. 
Ba4 Shah’s, 162. See also Index to VoL II. 

Uraga, (Hazara) political power of Kashmir extends to, Cl, 

Urdu culture, emerges in Northern India owing to interplay of Hindu and 
Muslim cultures, says Mr. Guy Wint in India and Democracy, 80. 

Ufi, 7, 155. 

Urwan or Urdil, invades Kashmir, same as Achala (?), 128. 

Uskara, (Wu?kur) village, site of ancient Huskapura, 10 J.n. 1, 

‘Usman Uchchap Ganai, Makhdflm Baba, led the burial prayers of 
Shaikh Nfir-ttd-Din, 99. 

Utpala Dynasty, founded by Avantivarman, 66. 

Uttai-maohrpor, another name for the Handwara (aJisil in the Baramflla 
district, 7. 

Uttha-Soma, Hindu scholar of the time of Bad Shah and huthor of the 
Jaina-charita in Kashmiri, 176. 

Uwais-al-Qarani, a saint, Abu’l Fazl compares Wahid Sufi to, 69; Shaikh 
Nfir-ud-Din oompar'od to, 100; also f.n, 

Uzbeg, republic in the U.S.S.R., isolated groups of Arabs living in, 18. 


Yafadar Khan, title conferred on Eahmatullah Sadozai by Shah Zaman, 
301. 

Vajraditya Bappiyaka, sells men to the Mleohhas, 64, 77, 
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Valley of Kashmir, width 2; altitude, olimate, districts and 7; 

number of villages, 7 ; l^shmiii-speaking area, 7 ; divisions, 7-8 ; 
area compared with other states and countries, 8 ; latitudes com" 
pared, 8 ; uniquenesf, 8 ; population, 8 J shape of the Valley, 9 ; 
oonspiouous features, 9 ; a vast lake in pre-historio times (?), 9 ; not 
known to Alexander the Qreat, 13 ; discussion about tho name, 
12-13 ; Chinese name of, 13; the ^shmirfs’ name Kashii, 13; material 
prosperity fading under Jayasimha’s snooessors, 66-68 ; 624, 65, 68. 

Valley of Kashmir, The, by Walter E. Lawienoe, quoted for description 
of the Valley, 8. See index to Vol. 11. 

Valmiki, ^riTOra’s recitation of the VasJdqhta Brahma-darshana of, heard 
by Sultan Zain-ul-‘.Sbidin, 167. 

Vamana, tho founder of the Eiti School , 70, 

Vantipor, modem name of Avantipura, 66; location and ruins, 66 /.w. 2, 

Varah mihiia's Bfhatscmhita referred to, 86 f.n. 2, 

Vaiahamula, Vishnu as Varaha strikes the mountains of Kashmir, at 
10 ; modem BSramnla, 10. See also Barlmfila. 

Vasishka, predeceased his father Kanishka, 43, 

Vasudeva or Jushka, last Kushana ruler, 43; Kushana rule in Kashmir 
comes to an end, 43. 

VedSnta, influence on the character of the Kashmiri, 19 ; mysticism, 
94; influence on idol-worship, 153. 

VendrahOm, Stone Age relics found at, 16. 

Venice, gondolier of — compared with tho Kashmiri boatman, 21. 

Ver, spring of, 4 and f.n, 4. 

Ver-nSg, the, gushing spring of, 4 and f.n. 3-4 ; 10 f.n, 2, 259 ; Jah&ngii 
builds a garden at, 263 ; also had a picture gallery there, 263. 

Vidarbha (BerSr), Nagarjuna’s birth-place, 43. 

Vigne, G.T., views on Kashmir, 2, 5 f.n. 3 ; a noted visitor to Kashmir, 
16 ; the Kashmiri called the Neapolitan of the East by, 21. See Vol. 
II, p. 724, footnote on — . 

Vihdras, BuddMst, destroyed after Ou-k'ong or Wu-k'ung, a Chinese 
pilgrim, 104. 

Vijayanagar, Devaraya II of, contemporary of Bad Shah, 171. 

Vikrama era, not called after Vikramaditya till the tenth century, 47. 

Vikramaditya Harsha, rule over Kashmir, 47 ; no indisputable proof of 
the existence of, 47 ; Vikrama era, 47. 

Villages, number of, in Kashmir, 7 ; on the terraces of the Kashmir 
Valley, 9 ; inhabitants of frontier villages resemble Jews, 16. 

Vishiju, one of the Hindu Triad, appearing in aid of Ka 9 yapa, assumes 
the form of Varaha and strikes mountains, 10 ; ruins of the temple 
at Tapar, 161, 

Visitors to the Valley, noted, 15. 

Vitasta (the Jhelum), the, Valley of the, 7. 

Vrees, Dr. K. De, edits the Nilamata^ 11 f.n. 

Vular, Lake, see Wulur. 
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WaWd Safi, a Baiut, Alm’l Pazl on—, 96-97, 

Wa’In, also onllcd "Woin, or Woflu, a iwtiy traclor, 21. 

Waloa, Lolab renunding one of, 6. 

TPanOToft of AfgliUnistan, or its King Maker, Vuzir Patli Khan, 304, 
Wars of tlio Eosoa, alrnggloa of Mnhnninnid Shah and Palh Shah 
compared to, 190. 

TFa*«, oonsidored an eicollent cook iu Kashmir, 21. , 

■Wells, H.G., on the Council of Oonatancc, 149. 

Widows, re-marriage, 128; deprived of huah.and’s property if childless, 
135. See also Svitee. 

Wilson, Andrew, description of lie Manashal in The Abode of Snow, 4 
f.n. 6 ; on the Wulur Lake, 168, f.n. 3. 

Winfc, Guy, contrasts botwoon Hinduism and Islam, 79-80 ; on the interac- 
tion of the two cultures, 80. 

Women of Kashmir, outsiders’ impressions, 22; unoleanliness, 28-4; 
Panditani and Musalraan-ni compared, 24 ; compared with Tui'kisli, 
Lanian or Afghan beauty, 24 ; health and enlightenment, 26 ; widow 
rc-marriago, 128, 

Wulur, Lake, 4 and /,«. 7; last roliooftho groat exiuinso of water according 
to Montgommie, 11-12 ; 66 ; Bad Shah builds his palace in, 168-lDl ; 
legend of, 159-60 ; location, name, deBOJi])li(>u and a]>proQiation, 
168 ; f.n. 3 ; Ba^ Shah engaged in ajmrt on, 177 ; ^inn-lank 
on the, 161. 

Wu-k'uu, Ohineso pilgrim in Kashmir, 104 ; sec Ou-k'ong. 

Wnskur (V^kara), village, site of ancient llii^kapura, 10 f.n. 1. 

WycliHo, his bones burnt, 149; Papal bull against—, 149. 

Xavier, St. Francis, Apostle of the East, 14, 

^/Xavier, St. Jerome, first European in Kashmir, 14. 

Yapaskara, mild rule in the midst of anarchy and confusion of, 58. 

Tapovarman, of Central India, leader of the confederacy against 
Mihirakula, 44. 

Tapovati, installed on the throne by Kiishpa on Damodata I’s death, 36. 
Ya'qfib Shah Ohak, accession, 233; misrule and rebellion, 234; persecution 
of the Sunnis, 234 ; Sunni petition to Akbar and Mughul invasion, 
234 ; flight, 234 ; end of the Chak Dynasty, 234 ; attempt to recover 
Kashmir foils, 236, 241-43; death, 236-7. 

Yar Muhammad Khan, son of ‘Abdullah Khan Halokozal, 304 ; LaUl, 
Eanjit Singh’s favourite horse originally belonged to, 320 f.n. 1. ‘ 
YErqand, 113 f.n. ; conquered by Kanishka, 43. 

Yasman RisLf, converts Salai-Sanz (Shaikh Saiar-ud-Din), 98 ; life in 
, the forest, 98 ; Sallr-ud-Din’s visit during illness of, 99. 
Yavanas, Jayasiiiiha’s commander goes into camp with, 63. 

Yazdi, Sharaf-ud-Din ‘Ali, see Sharaf-ud-Din. 

YSdhahhat^, a noted scholar of the time of BaiJ Shah, 167. 
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YoirnglinBland, Sii Braacis, oomparoa Kashmir with Switsorland ia 
his hook, Kashmir, 1 J.n. 7 ; oomparison with (Jreooe quoted, 2 ; on 
the Jewish cast of the Kashmiri face, 16 ; on the character of the 
Kashmiri people, 21 ; ou Mattag4“> oonturios of misrule 

following Uoohala’s death, 63. 

Ylian OhwSng, or Hiuon Tsiang, the Ghinoso pilgrim, having more than 
half a dozen forma of his name, 60. See Hiuen Tsiang. 

Yadhisfhira, PS^dava hero, 35, f.n. 2. 

Yudhishthira I, last of the Gonanda lino, 49. 

Yueh-chi, their origin, early history, 41; Knshana section extinguishes 
Greek kingdoms of Northern India, 41 ; welded together hy 
Kadphisos I, 41. 

Yflsnf Man^av, a Shi'a fanatic, assaults Sayyid IlabibullSh KhwSiizmi, 
222; sentenced to he stoned to death by a jury of aivines, 222-3. 

Yfisuf Mii’za, an adherent of MirzS Haidar Dfighlat, killed in the Shi'ito 
strife, 207. 

Yflauf Shah Ohak, crowned king before the death of his father ‘Ali Shah 
Ohak, 227 ; 'accession, 227 ; estrangement with his minister Sayyid 
Mubarak Baihaqi, 227 ; lack of diplomacy, 227 ; Sayyid Mubdrak 
Baihaqi acoopts the ohallongo of, and defeats, 227 ; revolt of nobles, 
227 ; loss of throne and flight, 227 ; unsuccessful attempt to regain 
throne, 228 ; seeks help of Akbar, 229 ; marches on Si inagar and 
regains throne, 229 ; conspiracy and revolt, 230 ; Mughul invasion, 
231-3 ; death of Birbal and peace terms, 233 ; prisoner at tbo Mughul 
court, 233 ; critical estimate, 233 command in the Mughul army in 
Bihar, 243 ; death, 243; Dr. V.A. Smith’s comment on the treatment 
of the ox-ruler of Kashmir, 244 ; Yfisuf Shah corioots Akbar’s groat 
singer Miyan Tan Son, 244. 

Yumf-Zulailiha of MaulanE Jami, The, sanskritized by Crivara, 167, 
191. 

Tflz Aaaf Hazrat, misunderstood for Christ, 40 ; Egyptian ambassador at 
the court of Ba^ Shah, 40 ; one of the soholarB at Ba^ Shah’s court, 
166. 

Zafar Khan Ahsan, Nawwab, his couplets on the pal quoted, 3; parentage, 
patronizes the poet, Mirza Muhammad *Ali Sai’b of Iran, early oarcer, 
271; reappointed governor, 267 ; final conquest of Tibet, 267; removal 
of the hardships of the people of Kashmir about saffron-plucking, 
etc,, 268-70 ; plants gardens, 270 ; his Persian masmwis : the Haft 
Manzil, the Jalwa-i-Naz, and the MaikhSna-i-RSz, 270-1. 

Zafar-nama, The, of Sharaf-ud-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, referred to for Timfir’s 
envoys to Sultan Sikandar bringing him a robe of honour, 145; 162. 

Zafar-nSma-i-Ranjlt Singh, The, of Kanhaiya Ldl, quoted about the 
Sikh campaign, 324-325, 836. See Index to Vol. H. 

Zai Ded, married to Shaikh Nflr-nd-Din BishI, renounces the world and 
is buried at Kaimuh, 100. 

Zaina Kadal, tomb of Ba^ Shah at', 181, 

Zain-ud-Din, BabS, disciple of Shaikh Nfir-ud-Din, 102 ; original name 
ZiyS Singh, 102 ; a convert to Islam, 102 ; contemporary of Sultan 
Zain-ul-'Abjdin, 166, 
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SiiUiin, BacTi Shall iiisiitulOB n poaioli for anoiont 
jiianiisoi'iptB, 36, /. n . ; orfhira tho trimslatioii of Lho Ru.jalam'Agi'^’i, 
66 ; oontrftpiiod wilh Still, an Sikandar, 103 ; conversion of Emilia and' 
Ilatmal tiihes clnring thn loign of, 108 ; second son of Queon Mira, 
ItW. ; hiovrn as Shah Eukh or Shahi Khan (aometimos wrongly 
written as ShadI Khan) before accession, n't, 167 ; entrusted with the 
oaro of the kingdom hy his elder brother, Sultan ‘Ali Shah, 155 ; 
defeated at Dfi by ‘Ali Shah, 165 ; fratricidal contest, 166 ; early 
education and aooesaion, 167 ; sense of justice, 167-8 ; passion for 
arohitoeturo and town-planning, ruins of townships, 168 anH /. m. 1 ; 
Zaina-lank on the Wulur Lake, 168-61 ; Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri on 
this structure, 160 ; builds palace at Nau Shahr and SuratappSr, 
161 1 patronage of arts and crafts, 161-2 ; medical facilities and 
maternity welfare, 162 ; patronage of letters, 162-169 ; stuWt and 
patron of Samskrt, 166-8 ; his compositions, questions and answers, 
and on the preparation of explosives, 168 ; his ShiMyat (Plaint) 
treating of the vanity of all objects, 168 ; love of poetry and poets 
at his court, 168-9 ; translation of the MaJiSbhSrata by his command, 
168; collects a library, 168; loves music, 171 ; his army and conquests, 
170 ; statesmanship and foreign relations, 170-1 ; contemporaries 
in India, 171 ; European contomporarios, 172 ; Muslim contempor- 
aries, 172 ; benevolent attitude towards Ilindue, 172-4 ; as a law-giver, 
174 ; his prison rofonns, 174 ; agricultural reform, 174-6 ; souroos ol 
income, 176 ; compared with Akbar in the extent of empire, 174 ; 
•tlnWamily lives compared, also general habits, 176-179 ; closing days 
amidnath, 179-182 ; burial, 181-182 ; attitude towards women, J77 ; 
grief at the loss of lho beloved Queon Taj Khatfin Buihaqi Bogam, 
178, his children, 178 ; jealousy among Jiis bons, 179 ; like Jahangir, 
Ba^ Shah’s eldest son rebels and is defeated, 180, 

Zaiti Ohak, known, as Zaib Shah, disoiplo of Shaikh Hamim MakhdSm, 
226.“' 

Zam5n Shah, ruler of Afghanistau, accession and invaaiou of India by, 301; 
conspiracy discovered, 303 ; rebellion and flight, 303 ; critical estimate 
and last days, 300 ; ohastizes Mir Mazar Khan, 320 ; DlwSn Nand 
Ram, Kashmir! Pandit, a minister at Kabul, 321. 

Zangi Ohak for Rigi Ohak iu Ross’s English translation of the Ta’/iWi-i- 
EashiM, 202. « 

Zewar, village in KishtwSr, 237. 

Zvyarat, shrines, beauty of those constructed by Muslim Rishis, 97, 
the Eha/nqsii defined, 83 f.n. 

Zoji La Pass, the, Duleha enters Kashmir through, 117 ; Rifiohaua, 119 ; 
Mii'za Haidar Hughlat, 119 ; oonuects Kashmir with Ladakh, Tibet 
aud China, 119. See Index to Vol. ll. 

Zoioastiian, Kashmir onoe a Zoroastrian country according to Sir J. J. 
Modi, 16, f.n. 2. 

Zuhra Begam, the daughter of ‘Alamgir II, married to Timur, son of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, 299. 

Zuhfiri, famous poet of BijSpur, on Kashmiris’ beauty, 23, 24. 

ZolohUjSeo Duleha. 

Zulfaqar or Zulfiqar Khan, elder brother of Alimad ShSh Durrani, 298. 




